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DILBTTANTI SOCIETY, 


Rob Ging the Obtentian of certain Matters eſſentially neceſſary 
for the Improvement of public Taſte, and for accompliſhing 

the original Views of the ROYAL ACADEMY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 


By JAMES BARRY, Es. R. A. 
PROFESSOR OF PAINTING TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


MY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 


Tnosx who g no farther than mere Dillezanci. y 
ſhip may well laugh at all the fuſs about this new 
noſtrum, this Venetian ſecret of Painting. Such 
' a concurrence of ridiculous. circumſtances, fo 
many, ſuch groſs abſurdities, and ſuch buſy in- 
I duſtrious folly, in contriving for the publicity and 
g expoſure of a quacking, diſgraceful impoſture, 1s, 
ll believe, unparalleled in the hiſtory, of the art. 
L ſhould laugh too, were I not withheld. by con- 
ſiderations for the reputation of the country, of the 
Engliſh School of Art, for the character of the 
Royal Are and for the fate of its poor pupils, 
B 2 now 
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now ſent adrift to ſearch out for themſelves that 
true Venetian Art of Painting, which muſt not be 
taught them, as the Preſident and ſo many of. the 
 Academicians are each of them bound (moſt ſove- 
reignly ridiculous) under a forfeiture of £.200 to 
keep it ſecret. Mr. Malone too, the editor of 
this poſthumous and eomplete edition of Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds's writings : by what ridiculous or unlucky 
fatality has this publication been reſerved for the 
very week of the opening of the Exhibition, in 
order to ſerve as an opportune and moſt eclatic 
advertiſement to uſher this contemptible impoſture 
to the public notice ? It is to be regretted, that the 
procraſtination, which ſo long withheld theſe papers 
of Sir Joſhua from the public, had not been diſ- 
cretely extended a little further to the opening of 
the Exhibition, as what Mr. Malone then wit- 
neſſed, even on the firſt day's. expoſure of this 
noſtrum at the Exhibition dinner, would have 
ſaved him the! will not give it a name, but it 
would have ſaved him from being ſo far over- 
reached as to inſert the ſuppoſititious hiſtory of this 
contemptible quackery into his Life of Sir Joſhua, 
with the additional egregious nonſenſe of a lamenta- 
tion for its unfortunately having eſcaped his nu- 
merous reſearches. Mr. Malone ought to have 
been aware, that colouring was the forte of his 
friend; that the Infant Hercules, the Tragic 
Muſe, the Dido, the Jphigenia and many others | 
of 


„ , 

of his pictures, afford convincing and glorious 

. teſtimony that Sir Joſhua well knew how to employ 

as much of the Venetian manner of colouring as 
ſuited his own views of the art, founded as they 

| wiſely were upon the public expectations, now 
b near the cloſe of the eighteenth century, which 
* would naturally expect and demand that ex- 
cellent mode of practice in colouring ſhould now 

be united with the other admirable qualities and 
perfections of art, in which the painters of the old 
Venetian ſchool were but little and poorly prac- 


tiſed. ä 19 | 
[ It would have been of much more utility to art, 
| 3 , and to the credit, future peace, and efficiency of 
b the Academy, had Mr. Malone inſerted the notes 
2 Sir Joſhua. made of thoſe diſputes which occa- 


= ſioned his reſignation of the Preſidency, and 
Y which, after his return to it, ſtill continued, ſo as 
1 to incline him to reſign a ſecond time, complain- 
B ing that he felt himſelf reſtrained by a low politic 
3 combination in the Academy, which would not 
ſuffer the inſtitution to be made of that importance 
and advantage to the public, which was ſo eaſy to 
effect with a little elevation of mind. If he had 
made this ſecond reſignation, as he was ſo inclined, 
and thought himſelf obliged to do, the whole 
matter of difference had been publiſhed by himſelf; 
and as he neither wanted the penetration to inveſ- 
tigate, nor the temper to manage it, probably it 
B 3 would 
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would not have been the leaſt uſeful of his literary 
productions, and would now contribute not a little 


to weed out that accurſed evil which had given him 


ſo much trouble, and which remains ſtill in the 


Academy in greater vigour than before. I feel 


the more concern in this matter, as it was at my 
entreaty this ſecond reſignation did not take place, 
on the night of the Council for ſettling the invi- 


tations to the laſt Exhibition-dinner betore his 
death: it js wonderful that Mr. Malone, notwith- 


ſtanding his knowledge of theſe differences, and 


the difficulty that he, and the other executors of 
Sir Joſhua, had to prevail with this Cabal, even to 
ſuffer his coffin to be laid out in the Academy on 
the day of his funeral:* it is, one cannot help 
obſerving, moſt ſtrange and unaccountable, that 
after all this Mr. Malone ſhould not only have 
made ſo little mention of theſe differences, but 
that he ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be ſo far miſled by 
the cunning and plauſibilities of ſome of the mem- 


bers of this very Cabal, as _ thus to bemire his 
| Life 


* The odious difference reſpecting the funeral of Sir Joſhua was, 
on the part of the Academy, managed entirely by the Cabal who 


governed in the Council; and the letters that paſſed vn that occaſion 
between Sir Joſhua's Executors and the Council have perhaps been 


ſuppreſſed, as I could not obtain a ſight of any thing relating to 
this matter, when I called for it at the General Meeting of the 


Academy, eager as I was to fee, and that the Academy ſhould re | 
I 


a ſtinging letter which Mr. Metcalf, one of thoſe Executors, t 
me he ſent on that occaſion. 
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Life of Sir Joſhua, by making it ſerve as the 


advertiſement to trumpet the importance of this 


pretended diſcovery, in the fearch of which his 
friend had been, as he fays, all his life, labouring 


without effect. But it is of no avail, mere loſs 
of time, and unwiſely, unprofitably cultivating 
vexation, thus to trouble ourſelves about what is 


done and paſſed. Better to look forward, and 
endeavour to obtain ſome preventive, that any 


ſuch ſimilar diſgraceful illuſion ſhould not any 
more be obtruded upon the pupils of the Academy 


and the public; and then, after all, it will have 


happened well, if our recent ſhame, and the diſ- 
grace which muſt follow this pretended Venetian 
buſineſs in the eyes of ſtrangers, ſhould at laſt 


rouſe and ſtimulate us to take ſome little pains in 
obtaining a remedy ſo deſirable and ſo neceſſary. 
No intelligent artiſt who has ſeen and ſtudied 
Titian's moſt Giorgioneſque picture of St. Mark, 
in the ſacriſty of the church of the Salute at 
Venice, his Chriſt crowned with Thorns, in the 
facriſty at Milan (but now at Paris), and many 
other of his genuine, untouched, unadulterated 


works, can for a moment doubt or heſitate to ſub- 


ſcribe to all that has been ſaid reſpecting his ſuogo, 
ſapidity, his low of well-nouriſhed, rich, harmo- 
nious colour: the landſcape back-ground allo of his 
St. Peter Martyr, and many of his other pictures, 


are fully adequate to our higheſt expectations from 


B 4 his 


1 . 
his reputation of the greateſt of all landſcape- 
painters ; and it is impoſſible there ſhould be any 
difference of opinion or heſitation about theſe 
matters at Venice. But here in London, one 
feels ſo much embarraſſed to point out any thing 


illuſtrative and worthy the reputation of this great 
colouriſt, either in the way of figures or landſcape, 
that for the moſtpart and generally thoſe Titianeſque 


qualities are better ſought for in the long and unin- 


terrupted chain of the great ſucceſſors of the Vene- 


tians, in Rubens, Joardans, Rembrandt, and Van- 
dyk; it is often found, and in a high degree, in 


Reynolds and Greuze, and always in the finiſhed 


pictures of Wilſon, whoſe landſcapes afford the 
happieſt illuſtration of whatever there is of faſci- 
nating, rich, precious, and harmonious, in the 
Venetian colouring, both as to hue and arrange- 


ment. Claude, who was near a century later than 


Titian, as far as he goes, and he goes all the 


length in colouring, leaving his timidity and neat- 
neſs out of the queſtion, his hues and arrangements 


are perfectly Venetian; and leaving out alſo the 
ſuperior dignity and vigour that always accompany 


whatever Wilſon has done, yet, in the mere value 
and arrangement of tints, his works have incon- 


trovertibly more of Claude, than, I was going to 
ſay, any thing we have to ſhew of Claude himſelf. 
After a lapſe of now near three hundred years, 


there will be no end to litigation and criticiſm 


reſpecting 


iT 
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reſpecting the originality of pictures. Let us but 
reflect upon the acknowledged inequalities and diffe- 
rent degrees of felicity and ſucceſs that unavoidably 
mult ever be found in the works of all artiſts, even 
the greateſt, and the different degrees of merit in 


4 the multitude of ſucceeding artiſts who imitated 
and copied them; reflect alſo on the calamitous 
4 intervention of the race of picture-cleaners, on what 
| they neceſſarily take away in cleaning and lifting off 


Z the coats of varniſh, that may have been occaſionally 
; and indifcretely put on in ſuch a long tract of time, 
according to the whims of the ſeveral poſſeſſors; 
and alſo, what theſe cleaners afterwards add in the 
way of refreſhing, reſtoring, and re- painting; and 
| that, by an unavoidable unlucky fatality, it has 
= happened that the pictures of thoſe very artiſts who 
|. more peculiarly devoted themſelves to the colour- 


ing part, have (as greater objects of temptation for 


= meddlers, though more liable to be injured) more 
Z than any others fallen under the contamination of 
thoſe miſcreant picture- cleaners, or rather defac- 
ers, who, like a peſtilential blaſt, ſweep away every 
veſtige of the priſtine health and vigour of well- 
nouriſhed tints ; leaving nothing to remain but a 
hoary meagreneſs and decrepitude : all theſe con- 
ſiderations, taken together, muſt ſurely make it 
more eligible (in ſpeaking of old pictures) to con- 
fine our affirmation rather to what is worthy of an 
ancient painter, than to what is really the work of 

8 : — his 


hand. As to that buſineſs of picture- cleaning, 
although it may a little interrupt the matter in 
hand, yet, as it may be of uſe to puſh our remarks 
on this picture-defacing a little farther, I ſhall, as 
every opportunity ſhould be laid hold of that may 
help to interrupt the growth and continuance of 
ſuch an evil, here inſert the following paſſage from 
my Lecture on Colouring, read in the Academy. 

But the picture of the Cornaro family, at 
Northumberland-houſe, has unfortunately ſore 
years ſince been ſo re- painted, that Titian and his 
admirers muſt difown it; and ſomething ſimilar 
is reported of Vandyk's famous picture of the 
Pembroke family, at Wilton. Surely there are 
ſome right, well-grounded claims on a celebrated 
work, as well as thoſe of the proprietor : the mere 


purchaſe or poſſeſſion does not give a title to the 


liberty of deſtroying it; and although the public 
andthe lovers of art cannot interfere to prevent the 
poſſeſſor of an eſteemed ancient work from fooliſhly 
employing picture-cleaners to deface, under the 
pretext of cleaning or repairing, yet the execration 
of all intelligent people muſt inevitably follow ſuch 


a procedure, in proportion to the eſtimation of 


the work thus loſt to the public ſtock. The pic- 
ture, when brought home from theſe cleaning de- 
facers, appearing new, freſh, and altogether dif- 
ferent from the ſtate in which j was carried out ; 
the fooliſh proprictor is taught to believe wonders 

had 
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had been done, and pays accordingly. I ſhall 


never forget the ſhocking ſpectacle of a picture of 


Claude Lorraine, which I ſaw at the houſe of one 
of thoſe operators (Spiridone Roma, dead ſome 
years ſince), where the fine patena, all the thin 


oleaginous paſſages, delicate tints and touches, 


which conſtitute the beauty, grace, and finiſh of 
the work, were not only partially carried off by 
the valuable ſecret of a fluid made uſe of in what 


he called cleaning, and where even the very im- 


primatura, or ground, was in many places appa- 
rent, and conſequently diſcharged from the colours 
which formed Claude's picture. What he was to 


do afterwards with this chaos in repairing and re- 


ſtoring, could be only in proportion to his own 
wretched ſkill as a landſcape- painter. Titian, 


Rubens, Vandyk, or any other great colouriſt, 
may with advantage retouch and complete any 


work of theit ſcholars, or other inferior artiſt, by 
ſcumbling over, tinting, and uniting the whole; 
but it would be ridiculous to expect any good from 
the converſe of this: and yet what is the buſineſs of 


_ theſe picture-repairers, but this converſe, more and 
more, nay infinitely degraded ? as theſe unfortu- 


nate, though impudent people, for the moſt part, 
can do nothing of their own, and muſt ſubſiſt by 
effrontery, noſtrums, and deception. But as ſome- 
thing may be uſefully done in the deſirable endea- 
vour to preſerve celebrated works of the old 

painters, 


EN 


painters, I ſhall take this occaſion to mention an 


excellent practice in uſe at Rome, which affords 
all that can be deſired on this head, as it religiouſly 


and wiſely reſpects and leaves untouched whatever 
there is remaining, and only attempts fo to repair 


the parts which have periſhed, as to prevent their 
offenſive or diſagreeable appearance. | 

When was at the Palace Borgheſi, copying Titian, 
there were two Romans, old men and brothers, 
who were employed by the Prince in repairing his 
pictures. I had a fair opportunity of inſpecting the 


Proceſs of theſe worthy old men, as they made no 
myſtery of it, but carried on their work in the ſame | 


room where I was employed with the other ſtu- 


dents, Italians, French, and Germans. Their 


firſt attention was to examine and repair the at- 
tachment of the picture to the canvaſs on which it 


was painted, and to line it, if neceſſary; they next 


ſo bedded the picture as to prevent its cracking 


when they wiped and cleaned away the dirt col- 


lected on its ſurface. Their next buſineſs was the 
chief operation, which conſiſted of balls of different 


colours, ground up to the conſiſtence of glazier's 
putty, portions of which, with knives exactly re- 


ſembling thoſe uſed by glaziers, they mixed pro- 
perly, ſo as to correſpond with the colours of the 
parts in contact with the ſcaled or broken places 


which they thus filled up, afterwards carrying this 
_ blunted knife over the edges, and wiping away 


any 


= Tz 3 
any thing that might have foiled the ſound and 
perfect places of the picture. Thus all was pre- 
ſerved that could be preſerved, and the repairs, 
whether well or ill conducted, were at worſt of 
little importance, as they did not interfere with 
thoſe perfect and ſound parts. It is unneceſſary to 
ſay more on a matter ſo obvious, than that I am 
happy to rely on the zeal and public ſpirit of many 


of my hearers for the ſpreading of this ſalutary 


practice, and interfering wherever they may have 
any influence to prevent the further deſtruction of 
ancient pictures. We ſhall now return to our 


ſubject, &c. 


Thave long ſeen, and from my ſituation as Lec- 


Z turer on Painting in the Academy, have often 
preſſed it on the attention of my hearers, that with- 


out ſome proper public collection of ancient art, 
to refer to occaſionally, both our pupils and the 


public would be in the ſame bewildered ſituation ſo 


emphatically alluded to in the New Teſtament, of 
the people without guides, expoſed to every im- 
poſture of * Lo! here is Chriſt. Lo! there 


_ Chriſt.” —This is Titian's manner.—No, that was 
his manner.—Old Giacomo Baſſano, did he do his 


work after this or after the other way? Ho far is 
ſcumbling neceſſary in the production of the true: 
Venetian tones? Upon what baſis, and how much 
and what ſhould be done before, after it, or with 
it? There is no heed to mention that diſcernment 

and 
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the knowledge of his Profeſſor, or you may put 


f. 10. 


and taſte muſt govern in the application and con- 


duct; but with reſpect to. the mechanic deſidera- 


tum, theſe queſtions go all the length; and to ob- 


tain ſatisfactory oracular anſwers, we had beſt 


"recur to the familiar inſpection of the original pic- 
tures of theſe ancient maſters; and as nothing elſe 


can ſatisfactorily determine reſearches of this kind, 


and prevent or detect miſtakes or impoſition ſo well 


as this frequent familiar inſpection, I could much 
wiſh that what I have ſo often had occaſion in the 
Academy to urge on this ſubject, was known to his 


Majeſty ; for this end I brought it forward, as it 
is ſo much and ſo eaſily in his power to gratify the 
wiſhes of the public, and complete the views of 
his own Inſtitution, by graciouſly conferring on 


them this remaining favour. His royal counte- 
nance, and a very ſmall matter, would be ſufficient 
to begin with. But as Iam not likely ever to have 
the honour of a hearing from his Majeſty, and if I 


had, would unfortunately for the art and for 


the country have probably but little weight, I muſt 
content myſelf, and think it a ſufficient diſcharge 


of conſcience and duty, to lay the whole matter 
before you and your friends, who happily can 


have all the opportunity, weight, and conſide- 
ration, that 1s wanting to me. You may then 
either lay this letter before his Majeſty, as a teſti- 
mony of the beſt diſcharge of humble duty within 


the 
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the matter in any other form more agreeable and 
proper, without any regard to me or to what I have 
written. You, will partly ſee, by what follows, 


how long I have laboured under the weight of this 
buſineſs, how far it has been carried, and through 


what anordeal I have paſſed: my patience is now 


quite exhauſted, and almoſt like the traveller men- 
tioned ſomewhere in Horace, who, when with all 
his pains and care, he could not prevent his aſs 
from continually going to the edge of the precipice, 
was at laſt ſo tranſported with rage and indignation, 


as to ſtretch out his hands and puſh him down. 


Before any ſuch matter as this happens with me, I 
ſhall feel happy and delivered from a world of anxiety. 


in placing this buſineſs under the care and direction 


of the Gentlemen of your Society; you can eaſily 
manage it, and will hence forward be anſwerable to 


the art and to the public for its ſafety and ſuccels ; 


carry this point, and all will be done that I wiſh 
done, as, I thank God, there is nothing to aſk for 
myſelf. But as gentlemen like thoſe of the Di- 
lettanti Society, poſſeſſed of all the advantages of 
education and foreign travel, can want no informa- 
tion from me reſpecting the importance, nature, 


and extent, of that collection of exemplars and 
materials of information and ſtudy, ſo abſolutely 


and indiſpenſably neceſſary for advancing and per- 
fecting the arts of Painting and Sculpture in a 
National Academy; the few Extracts which fol- 

3 low, 


tow, and were copied from certain parts of my 
annual lectures in the academy, are therefore in- 
= | ſerted here merely to ſhew my own ſenſe of the 
1 miſerable ſtate of our collection, and of what the L 
Academy ſtands ſo much i in need of for the com- 
pletion of its views. 
In the Diſcourſe on Deſign, read in 1785, ſpeaking 
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0 of the eaſts from the antiques, I found myſelf com- 
1 pelled to obſerve upon our * want of public repo- f 
4 te ſitories of art, Royal or other collections, which b 


te might be reſorted to occaſionally without ex- 
c pence, difficulty, or loſs of time. Moſt of our - 
© noble collections are widely ſeparated from each 
ce other, and buried in the country, where neither 
ec the artiſts nor the public can derive ad- 'Y 
e vantage from any thing they may happen to 
« contain; without going into details of what | 
« might, and perhaps would be done, if the 
ee public ſpirit was fairly called forth by ſome 
c eminent example. But there 1s even ſomething | 
ce in the power of the Academy itſelf; for, by a 
ec proper application of its own funds, a reſpecta- 
1 « ble beginning might be made under its own 
« roof, which in a ſhort time would anſwer the 
i moſt extenſive purpoſes of utility to the arts, 9 
cc and entertainment to the public. At preſent 4 
« the materials for obſervation in the Academy C 
<« are much too ſcanty to afford, even to the 
$6 Profeſſor, any opportunity of bringing forward 
with 
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with advantage thoſe enlarged views of the art 
that are moſt becoming and worthy the atten- 
tion of ſtudents in the eighteenth century ; we 
have no where any pictures of the old ſchools, 
to which the ſtudents might be referred for viſible 
examples of what they ought to ſtudy to acquire 
or endeavour to avoid.” 5 
In the diſcourſe on Chiaro-Scuro, the neceſſary 


inveſtigation of the ſubject in hand led me to ob- 
ſerve, © That I could wiſh, not only for the ſake 


6c 
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own account, that our collection of plaſter caſts 
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of the pupils and the public, but alſo on my 


in the Academy was more ample. In the 


number of excellent things that muſt be attended 


to during one's reſidence abroad, the impreſſions 
of many of them will unavoidably not be ſo 


freſh on the memory after ſome years, as to 


enable a man to ſpeak of them with confidence, 
more particularly on ſuch an occaſion as the 
preſent ; but, from what I recollect of the happy 
effects produced by the ſkilful arrangement of 
alto and baſſo-relievo, and the perſpective of the 
acrial as well as lineal degraduations of the objects 


in Algardi's famous work at St. Peter's, in that 


of Puget at Paris, and ſome others, this mode 
of proceſs is capable of producing the ſublimeſt 
and moſt extenſive effects in ſculpture, What 
ſhould hinder that it might- not even be aſſo- 
ciated with groupes and figures in the round ? 

5 C 5 For 


„ 
* For my own part, I cannot help being ſtrongly 
of opinion, that ſuch a ſubject as the Niobe 
&« would come upon the eye of the ſpectator with 


a much more collected force, if treated by a great 


« artiſt in this way, than in the ſcattered manner 
“ in which this compoſition appeared in the Villa 
" Medici, &c.“ And, after ſome pages of dif- 
cuſſion, and a conſiderable enumeration of facts, 

reſpecting the kinds of ſculptured relievo, ancient 

and modern, I am obliged to conclude the ſubject 
in the following manner. © Any attempt to 
« yeconcile theſe paſſages from the ancient writers, 
with thoſe incontrovertible facts reſpecting the 


« ſtate of the art, which are ſo glaringly teſtified 


« jn the remains of ancient baſſo-relievo and paint- 
& ings, is better declined, at leaſt for the preſent, 
&« as our Academy is too ill ſupplied with materials 
&« forobſervation : the miſerable beggarly ſtate of 
& its library and collection of antique veſtiges, I 
& have ſo often had occaſion to lament, that it is 
ce almoſt ſhameful to mention it to you any more. 


Good God! that ſuch a thing ſhould be in the 


e centre of the Britiſh Empire; that ſo many 
« difficulties ſhould lie in the way of acquiring a 


* ſufficient collection even of plaſter caſts, and a 
place to put them in, and in ſuch a town as 
London, which in all other reſpects is fo 


*« tranſcendantly remarkable for its numerous pub- 
« lic hoſpitals and modes of generous proviſion 
« for 
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s for almoſt every want of humanity, both of 
ce body and mind! But in the arts there ſeems a 
c peculiar curſe—what occaſions it? and does it 
« only ariſe from that inſidious baſe policy which 
is employed to prevent thoſe who really know, 
e and could ſerve the public, from having any 
« weight? and is it from this, that glorious op- 
« portunities of public ſervice are thus daily 

permitted to ſlide away without benefit?ꝰ 
In February, 1791, the following paſſage was 
4 inſerted in the Diſcourſe on Colouring. Would 
4 to Heaven an opportunity was offered of plant- 
3 « ing your eaſels before ſome of his (Vandyk's) 
< pictures on theſe walls! and yet even this would 
c be too limited; and nothing could have pre- 
« cipitated me on ſuch a wiſh but my extreme 
« deſire, that before you are let looſe upon the 
« world, it might be in the power of the Aca- 
« demy to afford you ſome, though ever ſo little, 
<« timely aſſiſtance in this remaining moſt im- 
<«« portant part of the art: for really to make a 
« juſt ſtatement of our wants, when we conſider 
* the various diſpoſitions that look for their 
education in an Academy, more nutriment 
<« will neceſſarily be required than any individual 
© model or mode of practice can afford, however 
excellent it may be. In the Pope's Academy 
YM <a Rome, in that of Bologna, at Venice, and 
indeed in all places on the Continent, where 
C 2 6 the 


C00 3 
the education of young painters is attended to, 
it is hardly neceſſary to employ any further 
« ſolicitude than merely providing for the ſtudents 
an opportunity of ſtudying the living model 
ce and the antiques, as the churches and other 
cc great collections of pictures are ever open to 
them for the acquiſition of the colouring, 
© compoſition, and all the other great eſſentials 
« of painting : but even with all this, there 1s pro- 
ce vided at the Campidoglio, under the ſame roof 


. te 


2M | ec with the Papal Academy, a moſt noble col- 
iy election of pictures of the old maſters, which, 
; « whilſt it affords a perpetual ſource of intel- 
g © lectual entertainment to the public, is a real 


„ ſchool of inſtruction, where the young painter 
“ js enabled to complete and give a finiſh to his 
& ſtudies, before he expects to be called upon for 
0 ce the exerciſe of his abilities in the ſervice of his 


i country. When an inſtitution of education 

ö j „ is thus honeſtly provided for, conſcience is 
0 4 eaſy; every thing human is done, the reſt muſt 

i a be left to Divine Providence. It would be 

Wo ee waſting words to a melancholy purpoſe, to 

0 „ draw any parallel between all theſe happy ad- 
þ „ vantages of the foreign ſchools of painting, 

" ce and the miſerable aſſiſtance our Academy has 

if „e to- offer its pupils. We have nothing of 
in | « painting to refer them to without doors; and 

j „it has been wiſely obſerved by our illuſtrious 
0 | « Preſident, 
0 5 
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1 
Preſident, that it is not the wiſh of the Aca- 
demy, that the ſtudents ſhovld endeavour to 
copy or to form themſelves upon the pictures 


within, Woe wiſh them to dig in the ſame. 


mines where we have laboured, to purify the 
metal for themſelves, and faſhion and work it 
up for public uſe, according to the ſtrength 
and peculiar direction of their ſeveral geniuſes, 
and thus endeavour to be, not the imitators, 


but the generous rivals of their predeceſſors. 
But let us not deſpond, the thing is right, and 


abſolutely neceſſary; God will proſper it, and 
enable the Academy to extricate itſelf ' from 


the oſtentatious mean appearance of undertaking 
more than it performs. His Majeſty, our 
gracious Patron, loves the arts; the ſame he- 


nificent hand that raiſed our Academy to a 


ſchool of Drawing, will not fail to enable it 


to become really, and not in appearance, a 
ſchool of Painting alſo. The Parliament, the 
national truſtee, is wiſe, liberal, and perfectly 
know what is for the honour and glory of the 
country. Painters, completed in their educa- 
tion, will, it is therefore to be hoped, iſſue 
from this ſource, to all the parts of the 
Britiſh Empire; and the collection of old legi- 
timate exemplars, which only can enable the 
Academy to perform all this, will not, cannot, 
be any longer wanting to us. To talk of 

Ik "x; wanting 


e 

ee wanting room for ſuch a collection, is childiſh 
and farcical; how eaſy is it to point out ſpace 
e for it! But there is no need to waſte words: let 
me have the honour of directing your attention 
© to a recent event, which now affords an occa- 
< ſion of beginning ſuch a collection with every 
© poſlible-advantage. A conſiderable number of 
e ſuch ſpecimens of painting as come immediately 

_ & within the views of public entertainment, as 
well as academical exerciſe, may now be pur- 
„ chaſed; they have been brought together in a 
% courſe of many years, with great aſliduity, 
and were the conſtant objects of ſtudy, affec- 
tion, and riyalſhip of a great man, whom 
„ we all know and revere; and whoſe various ex- 
« ertions in the art will long remain the pride 
and glory of his country. I will ſay no more; 
« but if theſe materials of ſtudy ſhould be 
<« ſcattered, what a pity! When can we hope 
« that ſuch an aſſemblage of ſo many neceſſary 
« requiſites of ſkill, means, and inclination, 
« ſhould thus fortunately meet together in any 
man, to make ſuch a collection again?“ 

In December, 1792, at a meeting of the acade- 
micians, called to conſider of a ſituation for placing 
the caſt of the Hercules F arneſe, our meeting was 

in 


* Sir Joſhua Reynolds's collection of ancient pictures were 
ſent by him at this time to the great Auction Room, in che 
Hay- market, to be ſold by r contract. 


( 23.) 
in the ground floor, under the coach-way into 
the ſquare, where the ſtatue was looſely put toge- 
ther, and ſet up in the place where Sir William 
Chambers wiſhed it to remain. The then preſident, 
Mr. Weſt, and ſome of the academicians, ſeemed 
to differ from this opinion, and would have the 
figure brought up ſtairs; but as this ſeeming was 
no more than a political manceuvre which, after 
ſome diſcuſſion of - difficulties, would be ulti- 
mately reſolved into Sir William's opinion, and 
as I well knew that Sir Joſhua Reynolds's wiſhes, 
in the charge he had entruſted to me, had no other 
object than to obtain the greateſt poſſible augmen- 
tation of our collection of caſts, it appeared to 
me moſt adviſeable to depart from the letter of 
his injunction, in order to follow the ſpirit of it; 
and having therefore prepared the following 
paper, I read it to the Academy as we ſtood 
before the ſtatue. © When Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
« was confined to his room, a little before his 
* death, he did in the preſence of ſeveral friends, 
« recommend to me to endeavour at perſuading 
the Academy to have the ſtatue of Hercules 
« brought up ſtairs into the plaſter room. I 
* promiſed him, that whatever I could do ſhould 
* be done; but, upon more mature thinking 
* ſince, I am perſuaded that, as his ſole object 
* was to obtain ſuch an extenſion of our collection 


* as would be more adequate to the occaſions of 
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the Academy, and to this end, wiſted the 
figure to be brought up ſtairs, though there 


*© ſhould be no room to receive any thing 
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elſe after it; yet as the following little plan 
removes Sir Joſhua's difficulty, by rendering 


the lower apartments more habitable and con- 
venient, ſo as to bring the ſtatue' equally into 
the courſe of academical ſtudies, and co-operate 
more effectually with his and all our wiſhes, by 


allowing the moſt ample increaſe of our 
collection, I ſhall, Mr. Preſident and Gen- 


tlemen, beg leave to ſubmit it to your con- 
ſideration. 


« As the e repoſitory of Grecian 


examples of art contribute equally to direct the 


ſtudies of our young artiſts, and to invigorate 


and perfect the taſte of the public, I move, 
that if any part of our collection is to be placed 
in the ground apartments, that preparatory to 


all other conſequent conſideration, a committee 


of the Academy be appointed, in order to con- 


ſider what will be the beſt mode of obtaining 
a proper, convenient, and handſome acceſs, to 
this part of our collection in theſe ground 


apartments. And as no proper acceſs can be 
had to theſe apartments but from the ſquare, I 
ſubmit it to their conſideration, whether, at the 
ſame time, it would not be exceedingly practi- 


cable, by a further extenſion of that ground 


« floor, 
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« floor, from the King's ſtatue into the ſquare, 
« to obtain a room, even equal to the dimenſions, 
« as to length and breadth, of our preſent exhi- 
c bition room, and without the leaſt inconve- 
„ nience or annoyance of any kind to the other 
offices in the ſquare, ſince it need. not riſe to 
any great height, and would leave an open 
* coach-way on the three ſides, double the width 
« of the Strand at Catharine-ſtreet, and four times 
c the width at Exeter Change. Our exhibition room 
ce js twenty-two of my paces long; the ſquare is, 
4 from the baſement of the King's ſtatue to the 
« foot pavement on the ſouth ſide, 80 paces long, 
« and 63 from each foot-pavement, eaſt and weſt. 
«© The Strand is 19 paces broad from the edges of 
t“ the footway, at Catherine- ſtreet, and nine paces 
« at Exeter Change. 

« By this means the Academy 4 be enabled 
<« to convert ſome of its upper rooms into a more 
becoming extenſion of its library: the paternal 
« care of his Majeſty, and a liberal public, would 
% ſoon make this library adequate to the occaſions N 
* of ſuch an inſtitution, inſtead of the contracted 
4 miſerable ſtate in which it is at preſent. Had we 
but ſpace for a few ſound examples of the pic- 
« tures of the old maſters, a little time would ſoon 
ce put it in the power of our ſtudents to finiſh their 
education, inſtead of running looſe upon the 
panes to ſubſiſt, as too many have, by. mere 
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drawing and other contraſted methods of art, 


which muſt infallibly reſult from ſtudies inter- 


rupted, not purſued to the end. With ſufficient 
ſpace, and a proper acknowledgment for favours 
received, the Academy would not long want a 


collection of prints equal to that royal collection 
of prints in the Rue de Richelieu at Paris. The 


late Mr. John Barnard would, according to 
very creditable information, have been much 


gratified in leaving his noble collection in this 
way. An enquiring mind would ſoon be en- 
abled to take ſuch a view of theſe arts, as the 
admirable author of the advancement of learning 


recommends in thoſe other arts which had been 
the object of his attention; and on a view of the 
whole, it would appear what had been well la- 


boured, what had not, what was to be followed 
up, and what to be avoided. 


higheſt ſervice this Academy can render the 


public, is to be the happy means of effecting a 


compleat repoſitory of all the materials neceſſary 
for ſuch advanced and enlarged art, as is worthy 
the glory of the nation, and the high ſpirit and 


extended information of the age we live in. A 


few artiſts, ſo equipped, will do the country 
much and real honour; the bulk of thoſe we 
ſhall breed without it, will really be much 
injured, and with reſpect to the views of the 

| « age, 
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It will, ſurely, be 
found, upon mature conſideration, that the 
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to each other, * a diſcredit to the inſti- 
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age, abortive and ſtunted, / obliged to traffic in 
quackery and ſmall ware, illiberal, miſchievous 


« Nota Bene. There need _ to appear in 
the ſquare, but a range of battlements, or con- 
tinued pedeſtal, eight or ten feet high, which 
would afford a moſt admirable occaſion, and in 
the moſt eligible ſituation, of effecting that long 
wiſhed for repoſitory of thoſe honourable teſti- 
monies of public gratitude which, from the ex- 


perience of the beſt ages, have been found the 
trueſt incentive to heroic actions. On this battle- 


ment, or range of pedeſtals, ſtatues of thoſe 
heroes who deſerved well of their country might 
be erected, at convenient diſtances from each 
other, with a dado of a ſmall projection under 


the ſtatue for a proper inſcription ; and the 
ſpaces between theſe dado's or dies being a little 


more in length than height, may be ornamented 
with appoſite hiſtoric baſſo relievo's, which 
would open a glorious field of ſculpture for the 
public entertainment and inſtruction, unequalled | 


in Europe. The whole ſquare of public offices 


would, with an admirable felicity, like another 
forum of Trajan, ſeem to have been built to give 
itornament, with this remarkable difference in its 


favour, that theſe ſubjects of Britiſh bas-relief, 
being all near the cye, could be conſidered with 


ce convenience, 
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convenience, pleaſure, and utility, all of which 
is loſt to the ſpectator, from the elevated ſitua- | 
tion of the bas-relief, on the beautiful column of 
Trajan, to the deep, never- ceaſing regret of all 

lovers of virtd. 8 Lo: 
« The entrance to theſe ground apartments 
might be handſomely contrived to deſcend in the 
two angles behind the King's ſtatue, and ſo 
ornamented as to group and maſs ſublimely 
with the ſtatue, and ſtill further aſſociated with 
a noble obeliſk, or other proper ornament be- 
tween, that might, gracefully and without an- 
noyance, afford the neceſſary communication 
between the fires below and the external air. It 
but rarely happens that ſo many fortunate cir- 
cumſtances can meet together, with a felicity ſo 
united as almoſt to appear like magic. 

Thus this mere extenſion of your ground 
apartments, at preſent uſeleſs, furniſhing the 
neceſlary receptacle for the fine monuments of 
ancient art, whilſt, at the fame time, it ad. 
ditionally affords the moft eligible ſituation in 
the centre of two great cities, and (which 1s the 
characteriſtic of true taſte) with the leaſt con- 
ceivable effort and expence, for another repoſi- 
tory of monuments ſtill more deeply intereſting 
to the art and to the nation; plaſter caſts of 
demi-gods and ancient heroes within; and with- 
out, what the Britiſh empire ſhall gloriouſly pro- 
& duce 


tw 


« quce of the ſame character, in the more durable 
„ materials of bronze and marble. Gentlemen, 
ce you lee evidently the means are in your power; 
c uſe them, and deſerve well of your country. 

Having thus acquitted myſelf of the promiſe. 
made to Sir Joſhua, of the duty I owed ! the 
Academy, and habituated to the kind of mate- 
rials I had to work on, it gave me neither ſurpriſe 
nor concern to find the matter got rid of by Mr. 
Wyatt's obſerving, that this paper contained ſome- 
thing which ought not to be loſt, that it might 
hereafter be of uſe, whenever the ground ſhould be 
purchaſed between the Academy and Exeter 
Change. Such a thing might happen, and then we 
ſhould want for nothing. As Mr. Wyatt was 
lately made the Queen's architect, and was ſup- 
poſed to know what would be agreeable, the mat- 
ter ended without further diſcuſſion; and, leaving 
poor Hercules to ſcreen himſelf as well as he could 
from colds and damps, we went up ſtairs. 

On the roth of October, 1796, I received the 
following letter from the Academy : 
. 8 1 

« You are deſired to meet the Preſident, and 
the reſt of the academicians, at the Royal Aca- 
demy, on Monday the 7th of November, at 
ſeven o'clock in the evening, to elect one aſſo- 
ciate. Incloſed is a liſt of the candidates.“ 
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At this meeting of the 7th of November, the 


Secretary, as uſual, read the minutes of the former 
meeting, which conſiſted of the matter reſpecting 


the giving of penſions to ſuch academicians or their 
widows, as came within a certain ſpecified deſcrip- 
tion; and, without any pauſe between, proceeded 
to read the buſineſs for the election of one aſſociate, 
and to diſtribute the lifts for that end. After the 
election, when I ſaw the academicians going to 


_ diſperſe, I deſired to be informed, why the buſineſs 
| that lay over from the former meeting had not been 


finiſhed to-night? The Preſident ſaid it was 


finiſhed ; that it was read, and he had ſigned it. 


I obſerved it had not been put to the vote-: the 


Preſident, Meſſrs. Tyler, Farrington, Yenn, 
Bacon, and ſome others, ſaid it ought not; that 


the time for voting was on the former night, and 
that ſuch was the rule of the Academy. I told 
them I was ſure that the practice and rule of the 
Academy was quite otherways, and that, relying 


on this uſage of the Academy, I had prepared ſome 


objections to the paſſing of this penſion-buſineſs 
as a law, and which I intended ſtating to the 
Academy at the proper time, which time was 
when the Preſident ſnould, as uſual, after the read- 


ing of the minutes, get up and fay, © Theſe gentle- 


e men who are of opinion that they ought to confirm 
© the minutes of the laſt meeting, hold up their hands ; 
« —thecontrary, theirs,” That this had not been 

5 done; 


a 


CK. 4 


done ; that it was what I waited for ; that it was 
not only the uſual practice of the Academy, but 


of all aſſemblies and ſocieties of men; that this, 
and no other, could be the reaſon for having two 


meetings, the better to conſider and digeſt all 


buſineſs. They, however, inſiſted that the matter 


was finiſhed, and that I could not be permitted to 


make any objections. Upon my requeſting that 
they would at leaſt hear what I had to object, 


whether they proceeded to any further conſideration 


of the matter or not, after much entreaty, and 


ſhameful conteſt, I was at laſt indulged in reading 
what follows: 


« In the letter of ſummons for convening the laſt 


= © general meeting a month ſince, the buſineſs 


* ſpecified in that letter, was only what number 
of aſſociates ſhould be elected at the next meet- 


B ing ; conſequently, the vacancies being only 


<« three, the more important conſideration, who 
* amongſt the candidates ſhould be elected to fill 
any number of thoſe vacancies within the three, 


being reſerved for the ſecond meeting, was, 


« perhaps, the reaſon why ſo many of the acade- 
« micians did not come to the firſt ; and that it 
„ was owing to a mere accident that I was not in 
the number of thoſe who, ſwayed by that reaſon, 
e did not attend. Thoſe academicians then who 
« were abſent at this firſt meeting, as well as many 
of thoſe who were preſent, muſt be exceedingly 

| 10 hocked 
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ſhocked to find that the principal object prepared 
for the conſideration and diſcuſſion of that meet- 


ing, was of quite another nature than had been 
ſpecified in the ſummons, and was indeed of the 


laſt, deepeſt importance to the reputation and 


exiſtence of the Academy. In order, therefore, 
to prevent the Academy being ſurpriſed into any 


error, and that ſo diſorderly and ſhocking a 
buſineſs ſhall not happen again, I move, that 
though it be the buſineſs of the Council to ar- 
range and prepare matter for the conſideration of 

the Academy, and that the Council ought to 
have every invitation and encouragement to pro- 
duce ſuch matter, of whatever kind, at any 


general meeting, and even whether ſpecified in 


the ſummons or not, yet that it be enacted, as 
an invariable law, that the Academy ſhall never 
proceed to give any vote at the general meeting 
on any buſineſs propoſed by the Council, which 
has not been ſpecified in the letter of ſummons 
for that meeting. 


I alto move, in order that a proper record of i 
the tranſactions of the Academy may remain on Ml 


its books, that the buſineſs propoſed in the letter 

of ſummons for the general meeting, be copied 

into our books, at the head of the minutes of the 

tranſactions of ſuch meeting. 

« I further move, that the Academy r recom- 

mend | to the Council to reconſider the whole 
6 bulineſs 


0 


8 
c buſineſs reſpecting the ſecurity and diſpoſal of 
ce the property of the Academy, and that 'fome 
T7 proper means | be adopted to obtain for the 
cc Academy, ſuch a chartered and legally corporate 
cc exiſtence, as will connect it with the nation, and 
ce ag the moſt dignified, fimple, and beſt adapted 
cc method of precluding litigations or other em- 
cc 


© barraſſments in the management of weighty pro- 
c 


ce leſs experienced than more inferior people. The 


Academy ought not to heſitate on this occaſion, 
when the great and reſpectable law authority 
(Serjeant Adair), whoſe opinion we have ſought, 
has, with a delicacy: worthy himſelf, inſinuated 
this advice, in generous and liberal addition to 
his anſwer to the queſtion on which he was con- 

es halted. | 
« Whether the Academy ſhall, or ſhall not, 
« endeavour to obtain this moſt ſatisfactory and 
beſt poſſible method of ſecuring its property by a 
© charter ; I move, that ſome part of this property, 
which may exceed the neceſſary uſes of the 
Academy and its commendable ordinary chari- 
ties, be nobly and wiſely employed in obtaining 
an extenſion of their ſpace, for the exhibition of 
great works in ſculpture, the want of which has 
been ſo long and vexatiouſly experienced and 
complained of. The introduction of works of 
this kind, would be the beſt corrective for that 
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tawdry, frippery reliſh, which the repeated 


exhibitions of the more trifling, inconſequential 
departments of painting, is apt to generate, 
Let me add here (encloſed within a parentheſis), 
that the Academy has but very imperfectly diſ- 


charged its duty to the public, reſpecting thoſe 


cc 


monuments of ſeulpture, the ſuperintendance of 
which has been entruſted to them: and I muſt 
requeſt your indulgence for my entreating ard 
moving that this matter may be ſhortly enquired 
into, as prior to theſe deeds of truſt confided to 


© the Academy. I had the misfortune of recom- 
mending, in a printed work, page 93, diſſemi- 


nated on a very public occaſion thirteen years 
ſince, that this confidence ſhould be placed in 
the Academy. I therefore move, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to enquire into the conduct 


which ought neceſſarily to be adopted by the 


Academy in all future references of public truſt, 
whether of ſculpture or painting, or even of 
architectural deſigns, in which the judgment of 


the Academy, properly and conſcientiouſly 


called forth, might be of conſiderable n. 
to the public. 

« Talſo move, that ſome part of our property 
be laid out in the purchaſe of ſome one or more 
cxemplars of ancient art, and a room or rooms 
to put them in. This beginning, (which would 
come ſo gracefully and with ſuch peculiar pro- 


6e priety 


2 


cc 


036 9 


priety fan the Academy) would, with a gene- 


rous public that only wants ſuch an occaſion of 


directing its energy, ſoon fructify and extend 


to a National Gallery, (“) which, whilſt 


it would compleat the views of the Aca- 
demy with reſpect to the education of its pupils, 
would alſo no leſs beneficially extend to the 
improvement and entertainment of the nation at 


large. There are many old famous pictures in 
this kingdom: whether any of theſe ſhould be 


beſtowed on this public gallery, or only lent to 

it for any given number of years, to be replaced 
by others, the end would be equally anſwered; 
and, by proper inſcriptions on the frames, the 


public would know its benefactors, who would 


be paid in a glorious celebrity, proportioned to 
the utility and ſatisfaction they diffuſed. 


„A proper attention to the obtaining theſe 


90 


cc 


(e 


ce 


deſiderata, would not only appear more becom- 
ing the reputation of the age and nation, and 
more conſiſtent with the noble diſintereſted con- 
duct hitherto adopted by the Academy, but 

Ds ... 


* The famous Cartoons of Rafaelle, which were purchaſed with 


the public money, might ſtand gloriouſly at the head of ſuch an 


Academical or National Gallery ;. or if they ſhould be thought to 


occupy too much ſpace, and that finely coloured oil pictures 
would be more immediately uſefal—ſome of the royal palaces 


abound with works of Vandyck, of that deſcription, which might 
be well ſpared. With ſuch a neſt-egg, . ſpace, the reſt would 


ſoon follow. 
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te would eventually'and finally be more profitable 
e and advantageous to the intereſts of ſuperior 
« artiſts, and the widows and relatives they 
<« rhay happen to leave behind them, than 
« what has been propoſed by diſſipating this pro- | 
perty of the Academy, in penſions annexed to 
the mere frequency of exhibition, without any 
regard to the degree of importance or contemp- 
cc tibility of the matter exhibited. Such a proce- 
ce dure would inevitably reverſe all right, and 
* produce miſchief and diſhonour inſtead of 
de benefit. The nobler occaſions of exertion do 
&« not ſo frequently occur as thoſe that are paltry 
and worthleſs, not to ſay miſchievous; and the 

« anſwer of Eſop's Lioneſs in the fable, would 

* admirably apply in this caſe. * You produce a 
great many at a litter, and often: but what are 
© they? Foxes. I indeed have but one at a time, 
gut you fhould remember this one is a Lion. 
cc It is full time, Gentlemen, that we ſhould recol- 
cc lect, in this Academy, that our art has the glory 
of being a moral art, with extenſive means, pe- 
« cularly univerſal, and applicable to all ages and 
nations, tothe improvement and deepeſt intereſts 
cc of ſociety ; and although, from the unfortunate 
combinations that ſometimes occur, we have 
« had more frequent occaſion to decorate the ex- 
© hibition walls with pictures of live or dead par- 
« tridges, mackerel on deal boards, or ſuch like 
| | human 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


( 8 7? 


ce human or other trifling matters; every whit as 
unmeaning and inapplicable to any great or 
ethical purpoſe; yet ſurely, ſurely, if the Aca- 
demy cannot every year gratify the public with 


a Gymnatium at Athens, or the Stadium at 


Olympia, it will ill become them to encourage, 


by their countenance and their penſions, ſo a 
horrid and ſcandalous a reverſe and degradation. 


Theſe opinions, which I hope will meet the 
wiſhes of a majority of the Academicians, Iam 
happy to deliver on ſuch an occaſion as the pre- 
ſent, where they are ſo fairly, ſo neceſſarily 


called for; and that, whatever determination 


the Academy may chooſe to adopt in this buſineſs, 


theſe ſentiments, either in the way of advice or 


proteſt, muſt now, in the order of things, re- 


main upon their books, for the inſpection of 
thoſe who may come after us, and who, it is to 
be hoped, will have other and higher views of 
the concerns of art, than thoſe ariſing from the 
undue, political artifices of combination and 


cabal.“ (Signed) JAMES BARRY. 


Having finiſhed the reading of the above mo- 


tions, I added, verbally, that my end was now 
anſwered ; for, that as things were ordered in the 
Academy, I was ſatisfied 40 the mere propoſing 
what was for the honour of the Academy, and of 
the nation, without much ſolicitude or anxicty at 
its not being adopted; and that J had recom- 


D 3 mended 


(33) 
mended this rule to our late Preſident, Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds, obſerving to him that, inſtead of unea- 
ſineſs, he ought rather to enjoy” the double ſatisfac- 
tion of propoſing, on his own part, becoming ho- 
nourable matter, which his opponents would have 
the infamy of rejecting, and that at leaſt it was 


always in his power to prevent the matter's being 


| ſuppreſſed or loſt. At two or three different times 
ſince I aſked Mr. Weſt whether theſe reſolutions 
of the Academy, reſpecting this 'penſion buſineſs, 
had been carried to the Palace for his Majeſty's 
acquieſcence and ſignature : he repeatedly told me 

they had not as yet; and as ſome time has elapſed, 
and that we have had no report of his Majeſty hav- 
ing ſigned them, it is to be hoped the majority 
have altered their opinion, and will at leaſt have the 
grace to let it drop, and ſpare and pay ſuch re- 
ſpect to the King's ſignature, as not to ſolicit for it 
on ſuch an unworthy occaſion. 5 
- As I could not prevail with the majority at this 
meeting to appoint any committee for enquiring 
into the proper mode we ought to adopt, in diſ- 
charging theſe public truſts confided to the Aca- 
demy, and as it ſeemed as if they wiſhed to ſinuggle 
the whole buſineſs, and would not even ſuffer theſe 
motions to remain on their books, and as ſo much 
time has ſince elapſed, I feel myſelf bound, by a 
duty ſuperior to all other conſiderations, to em- 
brece the opportunity that now offers, and to put 


the 


Ga 


no 
the public in poſſeſſion of ſuch a ſimple, but entire 
ſtatement ofthe facts relating to theſe public truſts, 


zs will, I think, be fully ſufficient for the perfect 


comprehenſion of the whole buſineſs, and almoſt 
render any comments unneceſſary. 


On February 27, 1784, two Letters were read 
in the Academy, from the Houſe of Aſſembly in 
Jamaica, to Stephen Fuller, Eſq. The follow- 
ing are copies. . 
Sn, 
ce Incloſed is a reſolution of the Mouſe of As- 
N ſembly on the 20th day of February laſt, and alſo 
a copy of an order upon the Receivers General, 
relative to that reſolution; you will perceive it is 
the wiſn of the Houſe to expreſs the ſenſe this 
Iſland entertains of the ſervices of Lord Rodney, 
and that a ſtatue is thought to be the moſt honour- 
able compliment which can be paid. The Houſe 
will object to no expence that may be neceſſary to 
procure one of the moſt finiſned kind. The money 
(1oool.) ordered to be remitted by the Receiver- 
General, is intended as an advance to accelerate 
the work; and when it is completed, whatever 
ſum ſhall be found to be deficient, the Houſe will 
provide for it on the firſt intimation. jo 
„ The pedeſtal on which the ſtatue is to be 
placed, muſt be richly ornamented, and repre- 
ſentations of the atchievements of the hero, whoſe 
D 4 fame 


( 40 ) 

fame is intended to be tranſmitted to our poſterity, 
ought to be ſculptured on three of the ſquares or 
dies of the pedeſtal in baſſo-relievo, particularly 
the memorable action which inſured the ſafety of 
Jamaica ; and on the fourth, a ſhort inſcription, 
correſpondent with the reſolutions of the Hquſe. 

The plan of the whole work ſhould be well con- 
ſidered and digeſted, and premia offered for the beſt 
deſigns, to be approved of by the Artiſts of the 
Royal Academy; and, when the deſigns ſhall have 
been adopted, the 'moſt eminent ſtatuary muſt be 
employed to carry them into execution. The 
| ſtatue and its pedeſtal are to be encloſed by a 
| handſome balluſtrade; and, we think, a flight of 
ſtone ſteps up to the foot of the pedeſtal, would be 
neceſſary to give it a proper elevation. We com- 
mit this buſineſs to your care and attention, hoping 
that this tribute of our gratitude and applauſe will 
do credit to the artiſt and honour to the land, 

We are, Sir, 
„ Your humble Servants,” 


(Signed by Thirty- two Names.) 
Houſe of Aſembly, Feb. 20, 1783. 


cc Reſolved, that it be ach to the 
| Houſe, to direct the Committee of Correſpondence 
to write to Stephen Fuller, Eſq. agent for this 
iſland, deſiring him to apply to the moſt eminent 


artiſts in England, to prepare an elegant marble 
| _ ſtatue 


<( 4 ) 
ſtatue of Lord Rodney, with a handſome pedeſtal 
to the ſame, to be erected in the Parade of Spaniſh 
Town, in commemoration of the glorious victory 
obtained by that gallant commander, and the 
brave officers and ſeamen ſerving under him, over 
the French fleet, on the 12th day of April, _ 


By the Houſe, 
SAMUEL. HOWELL, CI. Aﬀembly.” 8 


On reading theſe leon in the Royal a | 
it was reſolved, that Meſſrs. Bacon, Carlini, 

Nollekens, Tyler, and Wilton, be deſired to pre- 
pare models for the ſtatue by the 5th of April next, 
and ſend them to the Academy. 


* REYNOLDS, Preſident, 5 
F. M. NEWTON, Secretary. 


ks 


On the 5th of April there were but two of thoſe _ 
gentlemen who ſent models, viz. Meſſ. Bacon and 
Tyler, and the work was adjudged to Mr. Bacon. 
Many members of the Academy were diſſatisfied 
with this mode of procedure; Sir Joſhua in parti- 
cular complained that it wanted a certain ec/af, and 
in ſome meafure defeated the very liberal wiſhes of 

the gentlemen who entruſted this commiſſion to the 
Academy; that if hereafter we ſhould receive any 
other ſimilar commiſſion, it would be better to invite 
a general competition by public advertiſement, and 

make an academical public expoſure of the work. 
After 
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After Sir Joſhua? 5 death, the following letter from 


Fort St. George, addreſſed to the Preſident 
and Council, was read in the Academy. 


&« Gentlemen, 


e We have the honour to encloſe you a copy of 
the Reſolutions of the Inhabitants of Madras, by 


which it was voted, that a ſtatue of the Right Hon. 
Earl Cornwallis ſhould be erected in F ort St. 


George, at the public expence: 


In order to give the more expanſion to this 
teſtimony of reſpect and eſteem for Earl Corn- 


wallis, the inhabitants of Madras reſolved on mak- 


ing application to the Royal Academy of Great 


Britain, compoſed of members whoſe profeſſional . 
talents are juſtly appreciated by all Europe. In 


conformity with their reſolutions, we have the ho- 
nour to addreſs you, requeſting you will be pleaſed 
to nominate an artiſt to execute a pedeſtrian ſtatue 
of the Earl. 

Did we apprehend there could be any diffe- 
rence of opinion reſpecting the Noble Perſonage 
who is the ſubject of this addreſs, an apology might | 


be conſidered as due to you in the name of our 
conſtituents and ourſelves; but we truſt our ex- 


pectations are not ill founded, when we profeſs to 
flatter ourſelves with your moſt cheerful compliance 

with this requeſt. 
« Sir John Call will have the honour of tranſ- 
mitting to you this letter ; and we have requeſted 
the 


„„ + 
the favour of him to communicate to the artiſt you 
may recommend, ſuch information as is neceſſary 
for the execution of the ſtatue. 616 N | 
« We have the honour to be, 8&c.” 
(Signed by Seven Gentlemen of the Committee. wy 


Fort St. George, OB. 6, 1792. 


All the ker, al the anden refuſed 
making any- models of competition for this ſtatue, 
except Mr. Banks, who, after a given.time ſent 
two models for the Academy to chooſe, one in par- 


liamentary robes, the other not: which of thoſe 


models was fixed upon, has eſcaped my recollec- 
tion; but I well remember, that amongſt the rea- 
ſons given by the other ſculptors, why they would 
not concur, there was much mention of combina- 
tion and cabal: that the moſt inſignificant mem- 
bers of the Academy had made ſuch an exten- 
ſive and politic confederacy as to diſpoſe of every 
thing that went by vote: who ſhouid be in the 
Council ; who ſhould be in the ſuperintendance of 
the living Academy as Viſitors ; who ſhould be 
made an Aſſociate or an Academician : in ſhort, 
all was at their diſpoſal, and nothing was given but 
with a view to the increaſe of their power, Mr. 
Nollekens, amongſt other reaſons for his declining 
it, gave me this, that he was ſure that ſuch a certain 
perſon (whom he named) would have twenty votes 
from this cabal: the anſwer I gave him was, that 
| | he, 


_ TT WI ; 


he, and ſeveral other men of ability in the Aca- 


demy, might thank themſelves for it; that the 


poiſoned cup was at laſt come to their own lips; 
and that if, at our meeting for the election of a 


Preſident to ſucceed Sir Joſhua, they had the grace 


and diſcretion to adopt the motion I then brought 


forward, of binding ourſelves and all future Acade- 
micians, by an oath, to vote conſcientiouſly in all 
caſes of election and adjudication, the offices and 
tranſactions of the Academy would then have had 
ſome chance of being carried on with whatever 
ſtrength, propriety, and dignity, was within our 


reach, and the ſhameful matter now complained of, 
as well as other recent matters of equal diſgrace 
and vexation, could not have occurred. It is evi- 


dent enough, that if influence, envy, and combina- 
tion, could be chained down, and kept from acting 


in the buſineſs, even the meaneſt artiſt in the Aca- 


demy had too much {kill not to know who was beſt 
fitted by education and talents to fill the ſeveral 


offices of the Academy with the moſt becoming 
luſtre and utility ; or who amongſt us was moſt 


likely to execute any public truſt, with the greateſt 


probability of adding to the reputation and celebrity 
of the country, and of the Inſtitution, It is im- 
poſſible for any artiſt to miſtake or loſe his way in 


ſuch matters. Let us then not blame Providence 
andour underſtandings for that which (in our hearts 
we know) is reprobated by both, and which, in 


_ fairneſs, 
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fairneſs, is only imputable to our ſordid, raſcaly 
election, that would ſelfiſhly, brutally, and ma- 
lignantly, endeavour to obſcure, vilify, and de- 
ſtroy whatever excellence it cannot pretend to; and 
whatever it is obliged to relinquiſh to its rivals, 
its next wiſh generally is to connect it with maim- 
ing circumſtances, and to ſee it in hands not cal- 
culated to get much honour by it. Hence it 1s; 
that all wiſe legiſlators have ever inſiſted upon the 
ſecurity of an oath, in order to bind down ſelfiſh- 
neſs, to ſtake its ſuperior eternal intereſts and 
hopes, after this ſhort, tranſitory life, as the pledge 
and hoſtage for the juſt, true, and faithful diſ- 
charge of the teſtimony and judgment that may be 
required from him: and let Sir William Chambers 
chicane as much as he pleaſes, about the more con- 
venient principle of honour, as he calls it, yet, 
ſurely, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that a regulation 
which is found neceſſary in all well- ordered govern- 
ments, ſhould not be attended with ſome utility in 
the Royal Academy. But, to quit reaſoning and 
come to facts: Mr. Wilton alſo, on my twitting 
him on his not concurring, laughingly aſked me, 
Whether, as matters were diſpoſed of in the Aca- 
demy, I would concur,” were I in his ſituation? 
My anſwer was, Certainly not: and you might 
have ſeen, that for ſome time paſt I have not only 
declined giving any vote, but that, in the moſt 
public manner, I threw my liſt in the fire, inſtead 


of 


4 | 


of marking and putting it into the box. How- 


ever, thus matters went reſpecting this truſt con- 
fided to the Academy; and I ſuppoſe that ſome - 


perſon (moſt likely an intereſted ſculptor) muſt 


have informed the Eaſt India Company, how their 


liberal intentions reſpecting this ſtatue of Earl 
Cornwallis were ſo unfortunately, but palpably 
. defeated in the Royal Academy. Nothing but this 


can account for their adopting a different mode of 
conduct on the ſubſequent occaſion, of their erect- 
ing a ſtatue to the memory of Sir William Jones; 
for it appears in that tranſaction, that they no 
longer paid any regard to the judgment of the 
Academy, but made choice of a ſculptor them- 


| ſelves; and the Academy would have had no 
knowledge of the matter, had it not been for the 
mere accident of our having a Committee of the 
Academy in ſome meaſure connected with the 
erecting of monuments in St. Paul's Church; and 
as the monument was to be placed there, we ac- 


cordingly received the following letter from the 


Dean and Chapter of that Cathedral : 


- © The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's having, 
in conſequence of an application from the Hon. 
the Directors of the Eaſt India Company, con- 
ſented to admit into their Cathedral, a monument 
to the memory of the late Sir William Jones, and 
having agreed that it ſhall be placed in the North 
5 Welt 


* 


E 
Weſt angle, exactly oppoſite to Mr. Howard's, 
in the South Eaſt angle, and the Chapter having 
approved of the deſign preſented by Mr. Bacon, 
as far as regards emblem, ſentiment, and types; 
they requeſt the Committee of the Royal Academy 
to inſpect the drawing, and to favour the Dean 
and Chapter with their opinion as to its ſuitable- 
neſs to the ſituation, in point of magnitude and 
conformity in its general compoſition to thoſe in 
correſpondent ſituations, ſo that it may eventually 
become an ornament to the building.“ 
Chapter-Houſe, Dec. 3, 1796. 
To the Committee of the Royal Academy, 
Somerſet-Houſe. | 


As concealment is rather pernicious, than of 
any uſe, particularly in thoſe who were entruſted 
to act for public bodies, I ſhall not ſcruple to ſay, 
that the Committee (of which I was one) found 
themſelves much embarraſſed, as every thing 
eſſential had been already determined by the Eaſt 
India Company and the Dean and Chapter; .and 
there was nothing reſerved for the conſideration of 
the Academy, or its Committee, that could not 
have been as well determined by the verger or 
beadle, as it required no profeſſional {kill to ſay 
whether the ſtanding figure of Sir William Jones 
was in conformity with the ſtanding figures of Dr. 
Johnſon and Mr. Howard, We were only to 
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judge of magnitude and conformity; and, I do 
not know, but I believe we were not at liberty to 
 fay, that the ſooner this conformity was broken 
by the election of ſome. other artiſt, and a very 


different arrangement, the better and more credit- 


able it would be both for the church, and for the 


nation. However, that we might not appear to 


have been entirely uſeleſs, a reſolution was drawn 
up, in which we recommended to the Dean and 

Chapter, not to ſuffer any more iron railing in 
the church, and to take away that which had been 
placed before the ſtatues already erected. 


Although, in the writing of this letter, it was 


my intention to withold myſelf from making any 
reflections, and, as much as may be, ſimply to 


ſtate facts, yet there is ſomething ſo deeply in- 
tereſting to the reputation, the public honour, of 
the Royal Academy in this laſt matter, reſpecting 


the ſtatue of Sir William Jones, that ſname and 


indignation will not permit us to hurry over it. 


Every man who wiſhed the perfection of national 


art, and rejoiced at whatever tended to diſcoun- 
tenance and to diſcontinue that mean jobbing 
which had ſo long diſgraced the art and the country, 
muſt have had great ſatisfaction in the very noble 


inſtance above-mentioned, reſpecting the conduct | 
of the inhabitants of Jamaica, in the affair of 
Lord Rodney's ſtatue, as well as in the other 


inſtance, in the year 1792, when fo diſtinguiſhed 


80 is | a body | 


TN} 
a body as the Honourable the Eaſt India Company 
came forward, in the handſomeſt, moſt patriotic 
manner, and confided the public truſt, reſpecting 
the ſtatue of Earl Cornwallis, to the ſkill and 
patriotiſm of the Royal Academy. So far all was 
well, honourable, deſirable. But behold, four 
years after, in 1796, the ſame Honourable the _ 
Eaſt India Company felt itſelf under the diſagree- 
able neceſſity of adopting a contrary mode of 
conduct, and, notwithſtanding its former polite | 
recognition, in 1792, of the importance of the 
judgment of the Academy, are forced upon the 
harſh expedient of withdrawing this confidence 


from the Academy, and determining for them- 


ſelves this other matter reſpecting the ſtatue of Sir 
William Jones. One cannot without regret think 
of the ſuffering delicacy of ſuch a Society in its 

progreſs to this paſs. However, if this diſgrace” 

| aroſe, as no doubt it did, from the Eaſt India 
Company's diſſatisfaction at ſeeing no concurrence 

and competition for the commiſſion entruſted to 
the Academy, but on the contrary, that, without 
any becoming graceful circumſtance that | might 
reflect ſplendor, either on the Company, - the 
Academy, or the work, it was, with the moſt 
_ diſguſting, obſcure privacy, given away to the 
artiſt who executed it, merely becauſe he was the 
only academician who did offer; all the reſt abſo- 
lutely refuſing, and many of them even more than 
GS * 4 hinting 
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hinting at their terror of cabal and combination, 
| &c. it muſt then be honeſtly acknowledged, that 
the Eaſt India Company acted rightly in withdraw- 
ing its confidence: and it is certain that no ſuch 
matters of public truſt ought in future be deputed 
to the Academy, as it would only embarraſs them, 
and be a further notification of their diſgraceful 
ſituation, without rendering any ſervice to the 
public.“ If we were to take for granted what is 
ſo generally ſaid by ſo many of the academicians 
and aſſociates, by the very exhibitors and pupils, 
nay, which muſt have made its way to the notice 
even of the Eaft India Company, as would, I. 
dare ſay, be ſoon found by any perſon who would 
be at the trouble of enquiring into the reaſons for 
their change of conduct in the buſineſs of the 
ſtatue 
* Although the Honourable the Directors of the Eaſt India 
Company, and the inhabitants of Madras, are not identically 
one and the fame, yet the affair of the ſtatue of ſo eſtimable a 
perſonage as Earl Cornwallis, voted by the inhabitants of Madras, 
and its reference to the judgment of the Royal Academy, muſt 
undoubtedly, on ſuch an occaſion, have been done with the 
knowledge and hearty concurrence of the Honourable the 
Directors of the Company, and that they, the Directors, after- 
Wards, in the buſineſs of the ſtatue of Sir William Jones, had a 
very different opinion of the interference of the Academy, and 
| proceeded accordingly. This is the conſtruction moſt favourable 
to the Academy, which the matter will admit of, as it would be 
much worſe to ſuppoſe that people, at the diſtance of Madras, 
had a higher opinion of the importance of the judgment of the 


-Academy, than was entertained of them by the Honourable the 
Directors who lived with them in the ſame town. 


EY 
ſtatue of Sir William Jones; taking it then for 
granted, that there does exit an undue, low, 
politic combination in the Academy, which, by 


diſpoſing of the majority of its votes, thus inti- 
midates men of ability from venturing upon that 


\ concurrence which may be called for by the nation, 


or by any honourable diſtinguiſhed member of i it, 

yet it is very poſſible, that ſuch combination might 
never have intended to carry matters to ſuch a 
length ; I think they would not; it would certainly 
be bad policy, very inconſiſtent with the rules of 
that neceſſary cunning which muſt give ſupport 
and continuance to clandeſtine affociations, to 
meddle in matters of ſuch great magnitude, as, 
by the tcdat of their diſgrace and miſchief, might 
rouſe too much of the public attention, and 
ſtimulate towards obtaining the neceſſary redreſs, 
as has generally been in moſt caſes of abuſe, 
which providentially receive their death wound 
and deſtruction from the very ambition and impu- 
dent wantonneſs of their exceſſes. It is much 
ſafer, and more practicable, to content themſelves 
with the more moderate ambition of ſtrengthening 
their power and intereſt, by governing in the 
election of aſſociates and academicians, by putting 
their partiſans and abettors, whether qualified for 
it or not, into the ſuperintendance of the living 
Academy; four- and- twenty guineas for two months 
viſitorſhip will compenſate for the ennui of lounging 
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fo many hours (48) in a ſituation which can be 


of no uſe to the ſtudents, or almoſt to themſelves, 


the money excepted. It is alſo not a little grati- 
 fying to have it in their power to keep whoever 
they chooſe out of thoſe rotatory offices of the 
viſitorſhip and council, however they may be 
qualified for rendering dignified and effectual ſer- 
vice to the inſtitution. - So far they are right; 
there is no other way of giving ſtability and con- 
| tinuance to this odious combination. Whilſt their ; 
ambition is confined to theſe matters, all is ſafe; 
their opponents will-not dare to complain, from 
the mere ſhame of appearing to have any conteſt 
about ſuch matters, and with a bundle of obſcurity 
and worthleſsneſs, which, though of very little 
importance out of the Academy, is notwithſtand- 
Ing but too well known and felt in it, from the 
circumſtance of its confederacy and aſſociation. 
Thus they might have gone on for ever, without 
detection; and it is only ſuch a circumſtance as 
this, of the diſguſt of the Eaſt India Company, 
that happily could adminiſter occaſion of ſufficient 
publicity for pulling them into the light. The 
Honourable the Eaſt India Company has rendered 
an eſſential ſervice to national art, by being the 
happy means of diſcovering to the public ſuch 
an odious abuſe, ſo miſchievous and obſtructive to 
national efforts, ſo unbecoming a Royal Inſtitution 
of Arts, and even of arts hitherto fo peculiarly- 
| diſtinguiſhed 
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diſtinguiſhed by the epithet liberal. Tis an old 
remark, that the remedy is eaſy when the diſeaſe is 
diſcovered ; and as both the diſeaſe and its cure 
are altogether unconnected with the affairs of ſtate, 
with the intereſts and views either of Whigs or 
Tories, of Ariſtocrats or Democrats, and can 
relate to nothing but the glory of the Arts and of 
the Country, by whomſoever its affairs may be 
_ adminiſtered, they would all have an equal intereſt 
in ſtifling this moſt odious of all jacobinical con- 
federacies, where the mere ſcum and offal direct 
and govern, This being the caſe, there is then 
no danger of incurring blame from any man 
whom one would wiſh to reſpect. I ſhall there- 
fore cheerfully proceed to ſtate my own original 
idea of this remedy, which thirteen years ſince I 
foreſaw would be neceſſary, when, in page 94 of 
my account of the pictures in the Great Room of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
at the Adelphi, after a good deal of previous 
matter preſſing the neceſſity for it, 1 earneſtly re- 
commended to all ſocieties, corporations, &c. © That 
« the judgment of the Royal Academy fhould be re- 
e curred to on all public occaſions, and that the 
c gcademicians fhould, in all caſes of election and 
« adjudication, be bound by an oath. ” It now 
remains, that, either from his Majeſty's recom- 
mendation, or from whatever other quarter, the 
Academy be induced to rouſe itſelf, and ſee the 

E32 neceſſity 
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neceſſity of adopting this meaſure of an oath, ſince 
it is ſo very apparent that the ſatisfactory proper 
_ diſcharge of any public truſt is not practicable in 


that body without it; and then many Academicians, 
teſpectable for their integrity, delicacy, and abili- 


ties, who at preſent ſhrink into corners, will be 


happy to come forward, and aſſiſt in putting the 
Royal Academy into the ſituation of reinſtating 
itſelf in the good opinion of the Honourable the 


Faſt India Company, or any other National or 
Corporate Society that may have the patriotic wiſh - 
to be directed, on any future occaſions, by its pro- 


feſſional judgment and ſkill; ſo much I thought it 


neceſſary to ſtate reſpecting theſe public truſts, 
which, I hope, will ſhortly be brought into ſuch _ 


an order, as will enable the Academy to diſcharge 
its part with ſuch ſatisfaction, brilliancy and glory, 
to all the parties concerned, as might very well, 
and ſhould always, accompany tranſactions * ſo 
generous and exemplary a nature. 
I ſhall now inſert the concluſion of my Lecture 


on Colouring, as it was read in the Academy in 


February laſt ; and you will, I hope, excuſe what- 


ever tautologies may occur, as the nature and 
_ circumſtances of the caſe made it not only im- 


poſſible, but even ineligible, to avoid them. 
* Nothing can be more conducive to the true 
* dignity or worthleſsneſs of a people, to their 
60 real happineſs, or real miſery, than the way in 
« which 


(55) 
which they are employed in diſperſing that 


wealth, or overplus, which exceeds what 1s 
neceſſary for the conſervation of their exiſtence ; 
as it 1s from this root, or great ſource, that 
public happineſs or miſery flows over the land, 
with an energy and expanſion proportioned to 
the quantum of nutriment ſupplied. It has 
accordingly been the leading and principal ob- 


ject, in all wiſe and orderly civil eſtabliſhments, 


to take care that ſuch an important and ever- 
operating agent, as the diffuſion of wealth, 
ſhould have the moſt uſeful, ſalutary tendency, 
or direction. And, as the greateſt evils ariſe 
from the abuſes of the beſt things, ſo it has 


ever happened, that the ſiniſter, ſelfiſn, wicked 


direction, and application of this public over- 
plus, by the governing power, whether in 


ſpreading external violence and devaſtation, or 


interior corruptions, have ever been the ulti- 
matum of the public calamity and miſery. This 


matter may not require much attention in 


countries that afford little more than the means 
of a bare ſubſiſtence, but it becomes of infinite 
importance in ſuch nations as are expoſed to 


a vaſt influx of wealth, which experience has 


ſhewn can never lie dormant; and if it be not 
employed in arts that afford occupation, and 
uſeful intellectual entertainment to the people at 


large, will infallibly operate deſtructively, and 
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produce ſuch a corruption of public principle, as 


muſt finally end in a worſe than ſavage ferocity, 


and the conſequent utter ſubverſion of all civil 


% Impreſſed with this view of things, one 
cannot, without great ſatisfaction obſerve, how 


much has been wiſely done in bringing forward 


ingenious arts for the entertainment and 


occupation of the public mind; and this in 


many of the trifling towns, and beggarly 
convents on the continent, even circumſtanced 
as thoſe places and the times were, with ſuch 
poor materials of education, and ſuch ſmall 
means. What then muſt we think of this 


rounded, and having within its reach, all the 
cultivation and improved advantages of the 
eighteenth century | How melancholy to reflect, 
that from all the immenſe wealth which, for a 
long time paſt, has been accummulated by the 
induſtry, ingenuity, and extenſive commerce of 
the country, that, in the ſquandering or circu- 
lation of ſo many millions, ſo little has been 


done towards the intellectual entertainment of 


the public or of poſterity | With reſpect to the 
arts, our poor neglected public are left to form 
their hearts and their underſtandings upon thoſe 


leſſons, not of morality and philanthropy, but 


« of envy, malignity, and horrible diſorder, 
« which 


(9), 


which every where ſtare them in the face, in the 


profligate caricatura furniture of print-ſhop 


windows, from Hyde-Park Corner to White- 
chapel. Better, better far, there had been no 
art, than thus to prevert and employ it to pur- 


poſes ſo baſe, and ſo ſubverſive of every thing 
e intereſting to ſociety. The poor emigrants and 


foreigners who crowd our ſtreets, good God ! 
what opinion muſt they form of ſuch a ſcene, 
whenever they are permitted to reflect, in ſome 


corner removed from the ſtun of carriages 


full of pageantry, mummery, and diſſipation, 
which infeſt almoſt all places! Theſe ſtrangers 
have here no galleries ike the Luxemburgh, 
filled with intellectual entertainment, to receive 
them gratis twice a week : no library of prints, 


like that in the Rue de Richelieu, where they 
might contemplate whatever the induſtry and 


genius, the youth, progreſs and perfection, of 
modern Europe, have been enabled to add, to 
every veſtige of perfection remaining of all the 


preceding ages and countries. 


J had great hopes, about ten years ſince, 


that ſomething of this kind would have been 


done by the Academy itſelf. About that time 
there was a great talk in the Academy of pur- 
chaſing the eſtate belonging to the chartered 
Society of Artiſts, conſiſting of the great rooms 


and the ſpace adjoining, on the oppoſite ſide of 


the ſtreet, now called the Lyceum; and Sir 
« Joſhua 
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( 58 ) 
Joſhua Reynolds (of glorious memory), our 
then Preſident, generouſly offered to lend the 


whole, or ſuch part of his excellent collection 
of pictures of the old maſters, as we ſhould 


think neceſſary for the ſtudy of our young 
artiſts, to complete, as much as may be, the 


education held out in the Academy, by properly : 
enabling the ſtudents to become painters as 
as well as draughtſmen, and thus happily 


avoiding the abortive way of finiſhing their 


ſtudies in the Academy, which at preſent muſt - 


ſurely, ſurely, without ſome timely aſſiſtance 
of this kind, all our ſtudents muſt be more or 
leſs injured, and many of them ruined for ever. 


Even in the Papal Academy at Rome, although 


the ſtudents have, for the colouring and me- 


* chanical conduct of their work, the churches to 


ec 


recur to, ever open and filled, as all the world 
know, with moſt excellent examplars, yet, in 


addition to this aſſiſtance, there 1s, even under 


the very roof of their Academy, provided for 
their uſe and benefit, the admirable collection 
of pictures in the Campidoglio. But, not to 
ſtray from the concerns of our own Academy, 
this excellent intention of obtaining a collection 
had been then carried into effect, had not Sir 
Joſhua been too timid, or too fond of quiet 
(which amounts to the ſame), and unhappily 


« ſuffered 


„ 
ec ſuffered himſelf and his excellent ſcheme to be 
ce oyer-ruled by Sir William Chambers. 
Were we to lay aſide all conſcientious diſ- 
e charge of this truſt the Academy has undertaken, 
reſpecting the education of its pupils and the 
e public, were we even to take no other than a 
« ſordid view of this matter, and conſider it in 
« 2 mere pecuniary light, the Academy might, 
» if it choſe, be a gainer in the traffic that ſuch 
e a procedure would occaſion; they might, in 
addition to Sir Joſhua's collection of ancient 
« pictures, and, in lieu of them, in caſe they 
&« ſhould be withdrawn, ſo contrive the matter as 
e to make it eligible for Noblemen, or other 
« poſſeſſors of pictures of the old ſchools, to 
« lend them for a given time to the Academy, 
ee and by this means afford a ſtanding Exhibition, 
i perhaps not leſs profitable than the Panorama, 
« but certainly much more beneficial in the 
* propagation of good taſte and intellectual 
4 ſatisfaction. Thus, with their annually in- 
« creaſing funds, properly difpoſed of, the Aca- 
% demy might ſoon ſee itſelf in poſſeſſion of ſuch 
% a library of all matters relating to art, and of : 
% ſuch a collection of plaſter-caſts, in the round 
„ and in bas-relief, as would complete all their 
views of utility reſpecting the education of 
„ their pupils, and the entertainment and in- 
6c formation of a public that, experience has long 
« ſhewn, - 
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ſhewn, is too high-ſpirited to fail them, or 
even to be outdone by them on ſo generous 


an occaſion. The want of ſuch a collection 


occaſionally to recur to, muſt be mortifyingly 
felt by every artiſt who has any thing to do 
with great undertakings, however formed and 


finiſhed his education may be: like the ne- 


ceflary facts which form the tiſſue of hiſtory, 


the want or deficiency in any of them would 


be a blemiſh in the moſt excellent work, and 


the more to be regretted as the hiſtorian is the 
cc 


more admired for his felicity and ſkill in 
conducting all the other parts. The practi- 
cability of this ſcheme is ſo evident, that it is 
even matter of wonder that ſome of our picture 
and other dealers in virtu, have not extended 
their plans by employing a few thouſands in 
this way: however, ſuch a ſcheme of accele- 
rated, multiplied advantage, is certainly an 


enterpriſe better calculated for a Scociety that 
1s eternal, than for a ſhort-lived individual, 


ſubject to ſo many contingent interruptions and 
diſadvantages; as in a Convent of Friars, or 


a Royal or National Academy, there would be 
always exiſting a ſufficient number of men in 


health and vigour to employ their care and 


attention upon this common intereſt. The 


endeavour of obtaining 'for the Academy and 
and for the Nation this great Defideratum of a 
Public 
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Public Collection, has for ſo many years been 
« uppermoſt in my mind, that it may poſſibly 
* run away with me, and carry me further than 
« propriety and the occaſions require. Relying 
« on your indulgently accepting this excuſe, I 
« ſhall conclude my obſervations on the theory 
and practice of Colouring, with, &c.“ 

This national collection of all the materials of 
art, is abſolutely neceſſary for the formation of 
the pupils and of the public (who ought to 
grow up with them), whatever ſtyle of art 
may be likely to obtain a ſettled credit, fo as 
to be conſidered as conſtituting the national 
_ taſte, whether we may content ourſelves with 
adopting the manly plan of art purſued by the 
Carraches, and their ſchool of Bologna, in uniting 
the perfections of all the other ſchools, of which 
there remains a maſterly, elegant record, in a 
beauriful little poem of Agoſtino,* or whether 
(which 
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* SONETTO in lode di NICOLO BOLOGNESE. 


Chi farſi un bon pittor cerca, e deſia 
II diiegno di Roma habbia all mano 
La moſſa, coll ombrar Veneziano, 
E il degno colorir di Lombardia, 
Di Michel' Angiol la terribil via, 
Il vero natural di Titiano, 
Del Correggio Jo {ti} puro, e ſovrano, 
E & un Rafel la giuſta fmetria ; 
Del Tibaldi il decoro, e il fondamento; 
Del dotto Primaticcio 2 inventare, 
E un po' di gratia del Parmigianino. 
Ma ſenza tanti ſtudie, e tanto ſtento, 
Si ponga ſolo l'opre ad imitare, 
Che qui laſcioci il noſtro Nicolino. 


AGoSTINO CARRACCL, 
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Gohich I rather hope) we look further into chat 


moſt eſſential article, the ſtyle of deſign, and 
endeavour to form it altogether in conformity 
with the taſte of the Greeks, in which Annibal 


made ſuch an illuſtrious beginning on his coming 


to Rome, as -may be ſeen in many parts of the 


Farneſe Gallery. Whichever of theſe plans of 
art the nation might fix in, the materials ne- 


ceſſary towards ſucceeding can only be found in 
the collection which it has been the main object 
of this letter to obtain : there and there only, 
ſhall we be enabled to find that which can qualify 
us to ſucceed, when uſed with genius, and ſuper- 


Induced upon our own (never to be loſt ſight of) 


ſtudies after nature. The further proſecution of 

this plan of Annibal in uniting this Grecian ſtyle 
of deſign to the other neceſſary eſſentials of a 
picture, was certainly the great deſideratum of 
art; and though it has never fince been abſo- 


lutely out of view, and ſometimes incidentally 


occurred in converſation and written ſpeculations, 


yet it was but little employed in practice, either 


by the Italians or French, as I have had ample 
occaſion to take the liberty of remarking in my 


inquiry into the real and imaginary obſtructions 


to the acquiſition of the arts in England, the 
greateſt part of which was written whilſt I was 
abroad upon the ſpot, and which I publiſhed 1 in 


1775, very ſhortly after my return. My idea of 


writing 
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writing on that ſubje& aroſe from the ill-founded, 
ſcurrilous aſperſions of the climate, genius, and 
capacity of the people of our iſlands, which made 
part of a hiſtory of the art, written by the Abbe 
Wincleman, and (whilſt I was at Rome) was 
much read and talked of, to the great annoyance 

of our little colony, at the Engliſh Coffee-houſe. 
1 ſoon found, on enquiring into the ſubje&, that 

Wincleman was, in this abuſe, only a gleaner 

after two illuſtrious Frenchmen, who began the 
attack ſome years before, and maintained it in a 
manner very ill according, and altogether un- 

- worthy, the liberal abilities and fine genius which 
were ſo apparent in all the other parts of what 
they had written. The detection of the ſophiſm, 
or the miſtake upon which their diſcourteous, 
uncivil body of reaſoning was founded, lay ſo 
peculiarly in the way of an artiſt of information, 
that I ſaw myſelf in poſſeſſion of an advantaged 
ground, which would fortunately bring even me 
to a level with thoſe great characters; and ac- 
cordingly, in that enquiry above mentioned, I 
have added to the arguments of Abbe Wincle- 
man, thoſe of the Preſident Monteſquieu, and of 
the Abbe du Boſs, and have offered the beſt 
detection and refutation of them in my power; 
and which I had then good reaſon to hope, and 
have long ſince had the ſatisfaction to find, was 
ſufficient and ample apology for the climate of 
our 


'T ay I 
our iſlands, for the characteriſtic qualities of the 
genius of our people, and for the removal of that 
ungracious, miſchievous ſtigma, which they en- 
deavoured to fix upon the efforts of our native 
artiſts, already ſo much and vexatiouſly oppreſſed 


5 by a variety of other cauſes. The nature of the 


ſubject J had undertaken, obliged me in the courſe 
of that enquiry frequently to remark, that the 
arts in Italy and France had gradually declined 
into imitations of the lower ſpecies of excellence, 
5 which, even when obtained, could not bring 
much credit, although it muſt be confeſſed that 
great genius and ability had unfortunately been 
waſted in the purſuit: and be it ſaid without 
offence, that the followers of Cortona, Conca, 
Ricci, Jordano, Le Moine, Boucher, Pierre, 
and even Carlo Vanloo, could not be expected 
to arrive at any great things. However, if 
good is tranſitory, and paſſes away from us, ſo 
does evil: and it is with a heart; felt pleaſure I find 
myſelf now enabled to interrupt this cenſure, as, 
according to all the late accounts of the ſtate of 
arts in France, a higher and a much better order 
of things has been recently ſubſtituted in the 
place of their former corruptions; and the ſub- 
lime, venerable, majeſtic, genuine ſimplicity of 
the Grecian taſte, utterly eſtranged from all mean 
affectation, from the precievſe or the grimace 
and bluſtcring, and incorporated with all that 
might 
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might be derived from the- illuſtrious moderns 
towards forming a complete and perfect totality, is 
now renovated, or indeed rather created, and for the 
- firſt time brought into exiſtence in that country: 
ſince it is certain that, on the one hand, Annibal 
Caracci, and Domenichino, had but made a be- 
ginning, and did not go far enough in the guſto 
of Grecian deſign; and on the other hand, that 
(every thing fairly conſidered and acknowledged), 
from all that remains of the ancient painting, it 
is highly probable that even the works of their 
beſt painters were very defective in ſome eſſential 
parts of the art, where many of the illuſtrious 
moderns have left us nothing to wiſh for. 
With hands lift up to heaven, and a heart full of 
exultation, I then hail the generous exertion of 
David and his noble fellow-labourers in that 
glorious undertaking, wiſhing it a long and a 
proſperous carriere. How happy am I to think, 
that they have a public who will meet their work 
with correſpondent. feelings, who will give it the 
ſame generous, becoming patriotic reception, 
which has ever ſo peculiarly and fo exemplarily 
characteriſed that gallant nation! As this new 
ſtyle of painting, founded upon the Grecian cha- 
racter of deſign, is of ſuch recent introduction 
in France, is ſo utterly the reverſe of every 
purſuit of art that was in uſe with them in my 
time, it would be a great ſatisfaction (to me at 
5 F Do x 
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leaſt an exceeding great one) to know by What 
artiſt this revolution in the ſtyle of deſign was 
firſt introduced; in what picture it was firſt 
mewn; when, where, and whether the firſt ſug⸗ 
geſtion of the idea of this revolution in the Taſte 
of art, had no other circumſtante connected with 
it, than the genttal ſpirit of reform, and the de- 
fire of preparing and adapting art to the purity 
and feelings of thoſe deſcendants of Brutus, Dion, 
and Cato, who would be likely to come forward 
in the cauſe of the public and of virtue. The 
Britiſh artiſts on this fide of the Channel are na- 
turally anxious obſervers of what is doing by their 
brethren on the other ſide. We have long been 
endeavouring to have the glory of rivalling and 
winning from them the palm of victory; and in 
many inſtances we have greatly profited by that 
endeavour. They would themſelves have great 
fatisfaction in what we could ſhew them of our 
Reynolds, Wilſon, Barret, and ſome others, who 
in their ſeveral departments will perhaps with dif- 
ficulty be ontdone. We feel diſpoſed to diſpute 
and contend with bur brethren in France, jult as 
they do with each other, by every generous effort 
to excel; and diſtinguiſh ourſelves for rendering 

fuperior ſervices to the art, and to the public, 
without in the leaſt detracting from that candour, 


_ efteem, and fraternal reſpe& and affection which 
ge; and 1 hope will, ever reſult from the con- 
geniality 


„ 9 
geniality of our feelings and purſuit, The grand 
ſtyle of art now purſuing in France does high 
honour to their choice who adopted it; and as 
my attention has been ſo long turned that way, as 
to give me a clear view of its value, I ſincerely 
hope they will now, in the cloſe of the eighteenth 
century, and with the glorious collection of pic- 
tures which gives ſuch brilliancy to the Louvre, 
be able wiſely to keep the right channel between 


the Scylla and Charybdis on either fide. The 


Statuino manner, the dry, miſerable, bald poverty, 
reſulting from ſuch an over-ſcrupulous attention, 
as even to imitate the very imperfections which 
attach from the nature of the materials, or of the 

want of ſcience in many of the Greek baſſo-re- 
lievos, may poſſibly be as wide of the true mark, 

as if no attention had be paid to thoſe antiques ; 
although, to the unſkilful, who are not of the 
art, ſuch work might, from its conformity with 
certain inevitable defects in all imitations with 
ſuch a material as marble, and with the imper- 
fect ſtate of the ſcience in the ancient baſs-reliefs, 
appear more Grecian than the truer and better 
ſtyle, which with a wiſe and juſt licence, and 
adoption of completer ſcience, might be formed 
out of the ſame admirable materials. Pouſſin has 
made an excellent uſe of the antiques; but it 
might ſtill be carried further, and of a higher zeſt, 
particularly in large works. The ſuperior energy 
at F 2 e and 
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and animation of Rafaelle may be as compatible 


with the molt refined Greek forms as with any 
other. The ſtyle and, perfections of Laocoon 
might be blended with the fine pictureſque ingre- 
dients of the manner of Rubens, Vandyk, Paul 
Veroneſe, or Rembrandt, not only without in- 
jury, but with much, nay infinite advantage; the 


form of the Laocoon would then be at home, 
accompanied with what naturally belongs to it. 
This would be art indeed; and from my ſoul I 


with the French artiſts ſucceſs in the purſuit, and 


that their men of genius may never know the 
vexation of having their hands brutally tied up 


from it by influence, combination, cabal, or curſe 
of any kind. Nothing can exceed the mortifica- 
tion of being only enabled to ſpeak or to ſcribble 
about that which one feels an eagerneſs and a ca- 
pacity for executing in another and a much more 


effectual way. 


This ſublime union of all the great qualities of 


art was the laſt undertaking neceſſary towards its 


completion. Contracted to a point at the ouſet, 
a mere embryo and groſs imperfect reſemblance of 
the general form of objects, it required a long tract 
of time, and ingenious, various and great labour 
in developing, diſcriminating, and working up 
the component parts of this maſs. Looking back, 
for a moment, upon this early progreſſional ſtate 


of things, one cannot help remarking, and it is 


for 


for the intereſt of mankind to remark ſuch a fact, 
that the whole entire growth of art is peculiarly 
and excluſively to be aſcribed to the laborious, 
generous, ſucceſsful culture of the citizens of the 
little Republic of Florence. Malvaſia, and the 
bother writers of the different ſchools of art in 
Italy, may contend for the mere barren fact of 
having painters at the ſame time, and equally un- 
formed with Cimabue, Giotto, or ſuch like; but 
they cannot pretend that the people under any 
other government in Italy had been able to raiſe 
the arts out of this ſtate of general barbariſm, 
until they were taught it by imitating and form- 
ing themſelves upon the ſucceſsful labours of that 
carriere which commenced at Florence with-Brun- 
eleſchi, Maſſaccio, Ghiberti and Donato, and 
finiſhed almoſt a century after with Lippi, Da 
Vinci, Fra. Bartolomeo, and Michael Angelo. 
But little could have been expected at Rome in 
that time, as the Popes newly returned from their 
exile at Avignon had ample employment in eſta- 
bliſhing their government; a circumſtance the 
moſt fortunate for art, as by that means ſpace was 
left in that capital of the world, for the reception 
of that art which the Republic of Florence had 
| foſtered and reared up to maturity, and which, 
from this very circumſtance had, by ſo filling their 
churches and palaces with the productions of the 
ſeveral neceſſary ſtages of this progreſs, leſt them 
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little or no ſpace remaining for the enjoyment of 


any ſpecimens of what they had thus brought to 
its mature perfection. Happily, Divine Provi- 
dence ſeems to have kept Rome in reſerve, as a 


magnificent theatre for the exhibition of this grand 
ſpectacle of intellectual entertainment, from whence 
it ſhould ſoon be communicated to the reſt of 


Europe. 
Would to Heaven that ſome great and good 


man, poſſeſſed of the eloquence of a Burke, a 


Rouſſeau, a Boſſuet, or a Fenelon, ſhould in this 

momentous criſis of Revolutions (when the happi- 
neſs or miſery of ages is pending upon the iſſue), 
come nobly forward, at any riſk, as the bleſſed 


advocate for that conſtitution of things which is 


likely to be moſt productive of that happineſs which 
reſults from intelle&ual, virtuous culture, and 
from thoſe ingenious arts which conſtitute the very 


pabulum and nutriment of this virtue and culture 


of the intellect! The vindictive, tempeſtuous 
paſſions of our nature will be always ſure to make 
ample proviſion for occaſions of ſtrife, for military 
eſtabliſhments, and conſequently for thoſe modes 


of government which are beſt adapted to ſuch 
views: although this 1s, perhaps, inevitable for 
the moſt part; yet one might hope there would 


be always found magnanimity enough in human 
nature to permit, as the Greeks had fo gloriouſly, 
and for ſuch a long time, permitted, a facred 


territory 
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territory apart governed by its own pacific laws; 
which were reſpefted by all contending parties. 
There is nothing in all the Grecian ſtory which can 
exhibit that very belligerent people in a more 
graceful, amiable, and becoming point of view, 
than their admirable, ſalutary, exemplary conduct 
in this particular: and yet, what could any man 
ſay of the ſacred territory of Elis, that might not 
be affirmed (with many additional arguments of 
inexpreſſible advantage) of the Papal government 
at Rome? How eaſy would it be, without 
raſhly deſtroying it, to weed out diſcreetly and 
prudently any of thoſe defects and abuſes which 
might attach from length of time, and from the 
very excuſable infirmity ever inſeparable from 
human nature in all conceiyable ſituations and con- 
cerns ! How eaſy, without loſs of its dignity, to 
accommodate it to any exiſting circumſtance ! But 
there will be no need to wiſh for the eloquence 
of a great man, on an occaſion ſo deeply intereſt- 


ing to humanity : the French are a wiſe and a great 


people, who have been long diſtinguiſhed by their 
predilection for thoſe arts which humanize, and are 
not likely to forego any occaſions of practiſing their 
uſual magnanimity. The Papal government cannot 
want perſuaſive advocates among a people ſo happily 
enlightened : and as for any republics that might 
grow up in Italy, they will be ſo well acquainted 


with the value of the Papal government, as to 
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make every effort for preſerving it in a flouriſhing 
Nate. The infinite importance of ſuch a govern- 
ment as the Papal to the arts which humanize 
ſociety, has been long an object of my deepeſt 
meditation ; and I have before had occaſion, in my 
printed letter to the Saciety for the Encouragement 
of Arts, from the 24th to the 32d page, to touch a 
little upon the great and eſſential advantages de- 
rived to Europe from its connexion with the Papal 
government; and as it is impoſſible to reflect upon 
the growth and advancement of thoſe arts which 
tend to meliorate and humanize ſociety, without 
recurring to the ſame venerable ſource, I have, in 
the introductory Lecture to my Courſe in the Aca- 
demy, been alſo led to take notice of a few par- 
ticulars which, as they will come in very well here, 
J ſhall tranſcribe, without n much whether i it 
be digreſſing or not. POTTY ; 
It is curious to reflect, that the exertions of art 
ſeem to ariſe from the diſappointment of the human 
mind, ſated, diſguſted, and tired with the mo- 
notony of the real perſons and things which this 
world affords, ſo full of imperfection, and accom- 
panied with ſo much miſery, ſtrife, and injuſtice. 
In proportion to the ſerenity and goodneſs of the 
mind, it naturally turns away from ſuch a ſtate of 
things, in ſearch of ſome other, more grateful and 
conſoling ; and it has a natural horror of thoſe athe- 
iſtical cavils which would malignantly deprive it of 
| all 


1 

all other reſource, by mercileſsly chaining it down 
to the ſcene before it. Hence it ariſes that the 
minds of men, in all ages and places, where they 
were at leiſure, and happily relieved from the op- 
preſſions of war, tyrannies, and all their horrid 
train of conſequent miſeries, have naturally dilated 
and found conſolation in the objects of religion, 
which they would anticipate and realize by their 
endeavours to cut or carve them in blocks of 
| wood or ſtone, which, whether detached from their 
parent rocks, and ſet up in high and honoured 
places of frequent reſort, or, as was probably the 
more ancient way, cut into and making part of 
immenſe excavations, as is ſeen in the mountains 
of India. Whether the ſubject matter of religion 
be well or ill reaſoned upon in theſe detailed ef- 
forts; whether it be taken from the various incar- 
nations of the Indian Viſtnou, from the more 
elegant ideas and forms of the Greek Mythology, 
or from the more conſoling, juſt, and happily 
adapted matter reſulting from the more equitable 
rational hopes and fears inculcated by the Chriſtian 
religion; yet the whole taken together forms an 
aſtoniſning chain of the moſt indubitable proof of 
the extreme thirſt of the mind for a more ſatisfactory 
ſtate of things, and of its natural recurrence to the 
arts of deſign, as the firſt, the univerſal and moſt 
natural written language, which, in furniſhing the 
means of expreſſing this univerſal teſtimony, affords 
a happy 
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2 happy and the only opportunity of tracing ve 
nature through an immenſe tract of ages; through 
India, Egypt, Greece, and Italy, And although 
whatever was not connected with the religion of 
thoſe people, was not thoyght of as worthy the 
© commemorating, yet many other matters and 
_ uſages are luckily preſerved by their incidental con- 
nexion with this ſuperior matter, which otherwiſe 
would now be utterly loſt to us: and, every thing 
fairly and fully conſidered, what ſhould we have 
known of the ancient nations, their arts and know- 
tedges, were it not for the ſtimulus which religion 
afforded to the human exertions? What other 
motives ever did or could ſupply its place ? 
The deplorable calamities of wars, rapine, and 
every miſery which for many centuries deluged 
Italy, during the ambitious conteſts of rival Em- 
perors, elected by the different legions and bands 
of ſoldiery ; the incurſions of the northern barba- 
rians, who deſtroyed thoſe Emperors, and divided 
the ſpoil of the country; and the ſtruggles of theſe 
with the ſucceeding innundations of other northern 
hordes, equally ſavage; their long conteſts in 
the aggregate maſſes, and afterwards in the no leſs 
miſchievous fragments into which they were frit- 
tered, left the mind no leiſure, but wholly occu- 
pied it in contriving for the neceſſary ſecurity of 
mere bodily exiſtence. However, though late, this 


fermentation did a at laſt, more or leſs, ſubſide! into 
ſettled 
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ſettled governments; and the embers of the arts of 
deſign, and indeed of all other arts and knowledges, 
which had been providentially kept alive by the 
(poor and ever to be eſteemed) monks of the Greek 
and Latin churches, were again kindled into a 
flame, by a people who at laſt felt themſelves at 
eaſe, and in a condition to cultivate intellectual en- 
joyments: and therefore, in the 13th century, 
John Cimabue, the diſciple of a Greek Moſaic 
painter at Florence, was the glorious inſtrument of 
the reſurrection of the arts of deſign in Italy, which a 
happy combination of moral cauſes had greatly con- 
tributed to advance and to perfect, The Chriſtian 
religion, which happily was then univerſally eſtab- 
liſhed, opened a new and a large field for the exer- 
ciſe of the arts, in order to provide pictures and 
ſtatues for their churches, as neceſſary helps and 
furtherances to piety ; ſerving at once as books, 
intelligible to the unlettered, and for memorials 
to aſliſt the recollection and give a fervour to the 
hearts of thoſe who were better informed. And 
whenever the works of art have not anſwered theſe 
T purpoſes, it is an abuſe to which every, even the 
beſt things, are liable, as the fault lies not in the 
art, but in the artiſt, or in the employer, who 
ſuffers, or rather more frequently conditions toys | 
and encourages the abule. 5 
From what has been obſerved Nahen the 
Egyptians, it is very apparent that nothing can be 
a greater 
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2 greater bar and impediment to the advancement 
and dignified exertion of art, than a contracted, 
mean, grovelling diſpoſition in the artiſt, whether 
it ariſes from the political debaſement of the rank 


he fills in ſociety, or from his own ſordid, con- 


temptible election; as under either of theſe ſtates 
men are deprived of the neceſſary advantages of 
education, and cannot give the reins to that noble 
heroic ſpirit which is the true foundation of original 


_ expanſive ability and perſonal worth. But, under 


the Chriſtian diſpenſation, the ſucceſſors of Cima- 


bue were fortunately annoyed by no influences ob- 
ſtructive to their advancement. Chriſtianity had 
ſo elucidated that queſtion concerning the natural 
rights and legal equality of mankind, as to make 


the ſullen ſpirit of deſpotiſm or abſolute tyranny 
utterly inconſiſtent with all its governments, of 
whatever form; and even the philoſophy of Socrates 
(ſo creative of exalted worth and ability among 
the Grecians) was not more generous or further 


removed from narrow unproductive ſelfiſhneſs, 


than the rigid felf-denial, philanthropy, benefi- 


cence, and unceaſing intellectual culture, which 
Chriſtianity ſo preſſingly recommends. Chriſ- 


tianity is indeed the perfection of the Socratic doc- 


trines, with elucidations and motives for the per- 


formance of them of which Socrates had no know- 
ledge. Theſe are the great and only ſources of all 
admirable, ſublime exertions ; and therefore, if 


the 
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the Italians have not carried ſome parts of the art to 
as high a pitch of perfection as the Grecians, other 
cauſes, ſufficiently obvious, will fully account for 
it, without our fooliſhly ſuppoſing that religion 
prevented it ; and, notwithſtanding what Shafteſ- 
bury, Webb, or other late writers, have unwiſely, 
peeviſhly, inſinuated to the contrary, yet affuredly 
Chriſtianity is far from being hoſtile to genius ; 
and there have been too many noble monuments of 
Chriſtian art executed within the three laſt cen- 
turies, for us to entertain the leaſt doubt of the 
compatibility of our religion with the higheſt flights 
of imagination, If we be but ſufficiently grounded 
in other matters, in ſcience and general education, 
the materials of Chriſtianity are capable of any 
thing. Phidias, Parhaſius, and Apelles, knew no- 
thing which in our ſituation they Mere not em- 
ploy with ſucceſs, 

Notwithſtanding the ae jarrings from FR 
varieties of men's diſpoſitions, intereſts, and cir- 
cumſtances, yet it is a well known and a true 
maxim, That in all Republics or conſtitutions of 
ſociety, according to whatever way the citizens are 
reared up, ſo they ſhall be found to be. hut, 
without entering upon abſtract reaſonings, on all 
the poſſible advantages that ſcience and art might 
fairly derive from the doctrines of Chriſtianity, from 
the ſuppreſſion of barren ſelfiſhneſs, and fraternal 
equality and the intellectual culture which, upon 
a juſt 
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a juſt ſtatement, will be found to form the tiſſue 
and the very efſence of Chriſtianity, we may even 


content ourſelves with the mere matter of fact, as 
exhibited in the Papal Government at Rome; and 
there it has been abundantly apparent, that the 


time, the attention, and the wealth employed for 
the public in the culture of thoſe arts and intel- 


lectual accompliſhments which elevate human 


nature to its real dignity, above mere ſenſual and 


brutal exiſtence, forms an æra in the hiſtory of 
| mankind, not leſs new than admirable and amiable, 


more eſpecially if we compare this pacific ſcene of _ 


intellectual exertion with the horrors and carnage 
of preceding military Governments of brutal force, 


under the pompous titles of Roman Common- 
wealth or Roman Empire, which for ſo many 


ages had deluged or diſgraced the world. The 
name of Civil Society was, is, and ever will be, ill 


beſtowed upon ſuch hordes and combinations of 


robbers and aſſaſſins. 


Neither our time nor the ſubject we have in hand 
will allow us to go far in our remarks on this Pon- 


tifical Republic at Rome, this univerſal treaſury 


and theatre for the culture and ſupport of the edu- 
cation of Europe, where, throwing aſide all privilege | 
of rank, and claims of family, and primogeniture, 
every thing was devoted to the general promotion 
of intellect. All its honours and rewards, its 
mitres, purple hats, and tiara, acceſſible to all, 

. to 
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to every condition, where ſuperior worth and 
ability could be found, diffuſed ſuch a ſpirit 
throughout Europe, as was beſt calculated to 
wreſtle with the brutal ferocity of the dark Gothic 
ages, and, ſooner or later, could not fail of being 
attended with the moſt extenſive ſalutary effects. 
Their aſcendancy and power derived from intel- 
lect : whatever could be gained in this way, was 
from the ſtate of celibacy to which they had reduced 
themſelves, neceſſarily diſpenſed in the way beſt 
calculated to furniſh the means and increaſe to-this 


aſcendancy, and conſequently in a manner moſt 


profitable to the world. It is to no purpoſe to cavil 
at thoſe abuſes which, from the frailty of man, will 

ſometimes accompany the uſes of the beſt things. 
We all know that the worſt conceivable things are 
the abuſes of the beft ; and we may therefore fairly 
and juſtly give them full credit for the early nurture, 
cultivation, and, I had almoſt ſaid, mature and 
vigorous perfection of whatever we have malt | 
reaſon to value ourſelves for, either as compared to 
the animals beneath us, or to the reſt of our own 
ſpecies, ſcattered over the other parts of the globe. 
With reſpect to thoſe arts which principally farm 
the object of attention in this Academy, however 
_ pleaſing it may be to reflect on the different monu- 
ments of their culture, in the churches and con- 
vents of the ſeveral countries of Europe; yet it was 
at t Rome where all this intellectual influence concen- 


trated ; 


„ 
trated; it was there that the mind was aſtoniſhed, 
delighted, and enabled to contemplate with rap- 
ture, the ſublimities to which art had arrived : and 
it will not be from our purpoſe to cloſe theſe ob- 
ſervations with remarking, that even in the here- 
ditary ariſtocracy at Venice, where the profeſſion 
of arts and letters were fooliſhly conſidered as be- 
neath the nobles, the commonalty intimidated at 
an awful diſtance, and conſequently deftitute of the 
neceſſary ambition of excelling, and there being no 
third eſtate, its effects in the arts may be ſeen ac- 
cordingly ; ; for whilſt the human mind made the 
nobleſt excurſions in the Vatican and Capella Siſti- 
na, under the auſpices of the Roman Pontiffs, the 
genius of the Venetians was cultivating the mecha- 
nical branches of art, the colouring and chiaro- ſcuro, 
which Giorgione had nn from L. da Vinci, 
the Florentine. | 
Art has never flouriſhed as a uſeleſs 8 and 
appendage to luxury; quite the reverſe : worth- 
leflneſs, imbecility, and deſtruction, have always 
been the conſequence of its paſſing into that ſtate ; 
and the vulgar error of ſuppoſing otherways, can 
only have ariſen from inattention, want of feeling, 
and the abſurdity, not to ſay mean adulation, of 
magnifying its accidental caſual connexion with 
patronage, into ſomething ſtaminal and eſſential to 
its growth and perfection. No, no, baſe time- 
ſervers ! it may anſwer your ſiniſter views to ſay ſo, 
but 
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( 81 ) 
but nothing can be more irreconcileable with fact. 
Art appeared in Greece and Italy with ſo much 
ſplendor, only becauſe the public of Greece and 
Italy had the feeling, wiſdom, and love of virtue, 
to diſcover the peculiar extenſion and facility of its 
application to purpoſes the moſt intereſting and 
valuable. It was then as a matter of public utility 
and intereſt, that the churches and convents of 
Italy, (which may be conſidered as powerful citi- 
zens of a great republic, completely independent, 
and ſo uninfluenced by each other, as to admit of 
the moſt liberal, generous a rivalſhip,) by their 
colliſion, happily afforded for advancing and per- 
fecting art, a maſs of continued employment, the 
moſt ſteady, uninterrupted, extenſive, and ftimu- 
lating, the world had ever known. In faſhionable 
language, this maſs of employment, this com- 
merce of mutual conſiderations and advantages has 
been called patronage ; a term the moſt imperti- 
nent and ill-applied, as is abundantly evident in the 
| hiſtory of art, where unhappily we too often find 
its vigour and growth ſtunted and liable to blight 
4 when the great and their patronage came unluckily 
to interfere and tamper with it. 1 
As I have in another place“ had occaſion to 
touch a little upon an inſtance or two of domeſtic 
miſ- 


„ gee the obſervations on Sir Joſhua Reynolds, at the end, 
and from page 77 to 80, of my Letter to the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, &c. printed in 1793. 
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rhisfortune in the way of patronage, I ſhall go on 
to ſomething of more importance, though leſs 
likely to give offence, as the parties are all long 
fince removed from this ſcene of ſtrife, and ſome- 


times of oppreſſion: and although I cannot ſpare 
the time for the poliſhing and labour neceſſary 
to fit theſe obſervations for the public view, yet 
they muſt not be thrown away ; and as they regard 
very illuſtrious perſonages, and very important 


events, I muſt at leaſt find the time to fling them 
out as they occur to me, and rely for my excuſe 
upon the candour and indulgence of the Dilettanti 
Society, and of the public. The life of Lionardo 
da Vinci furniſhes abundant illuſtration of all 
that we have been obſerving, and to a degree 


ſo miſchievous and deſtructive, that there are no 
words of weight and magnitude ſufficient to 


fatisfy me in ſpeaking of it. This (I was going 


to ſay more than man) Vinci appears to have 
been about three years older than the celebrated 


Magnifico Lorenzo de Medicis, and lived, or 
rather lounged away at Florence and. under his 


eye, the forty-four years of the life of this Mag- 


nifico, poſſibly without notice, but certainly 
without any opportunity afforded him for the 


exerciſe of his talents; and when in 1494, two 


years after the death of the Magnifico, Lionardo, for 
the firſt time, quitted Florence, upon the invitation 


of Duke Sforza, at Milan, and it appears, accord- 


ing 


0 
ing to the account in Vaſari: that he, to give it 
in his own words, „Fu condotto d Milano con gran 
« riputatione Lionardo al Duca, il quale molto fi 
« dilettava del ſuono della lira, perch? ſonaſſe, e 

& Lionardo porto quello ſtromento, ch' egli haveva 
di ſua mano fabricato d'argento gran parte, in 
e forma. d'un teſchio di cavallo, coſa bizzarra, e 
c nuova, accioche Parmonia foſſe con maggior tuba, 
« e piu ſonora di voce, laonde ſuperd tutti i muſici, 
c che quivi erano concorſi q ſonare. Oltra cid fu il 
& migliore dicitore di rime all improviſe del tempo 
« ſuo. Sentendo il Duca i ragionamenti tanto mi- 
ce rabili di Lionardo, talmente $innamord delle ſue 
e wirtu, chera coſa incredibile.” Here it appears, 
that even Lionardo, with all his abilities, as the 
creator or diſcoverer of all thoſe ſeveral perfections 
that have ennobled modern art, and that, even 
though disjoined and broken by his ſucceſſors, 
have given the glorious characteriſtic to their 
| ſeveral ſchools. Rafaelle at Rome, with one 
part, M. Angelo with another, and Giorgione, 
Titian, Fra. Bartolomeo, and Correggio, with the 
remaining fragments. Vet, with all this, his own 
peculiarly ſo, and united and incorporated into 
the ſame maſs, under his ſagacious hands, it not- 
withſtanding appears, that the principal inducement 
for inviting him to Milan was of quite another 
kind, viz. to play on his curious ſilver lyre, to 
declaim and ſing extempore verſes; and out of 

oh! 62 the 
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the. mere accident of this concurrence of qualities 
in the ſame perſon, aroſe the ſubordinate ſecondary 
conſideration. of giving him ſome employment as 
a painter. After Sforza's death, and the breaking 
up of the academy at Milan, in the manage- 
ment of which, as well as in the aqueduct bu- 
ſineſs, Lionardo muſt have waſted much time: 
we find him again at Florence, when that town 
had, by driving out the Medici, recovered its 
liberty, and then, for the firſt time, Lionardo 
was employed (by the Chief Magiſtrate and 
Senate) in the public work of the famous Battle 
for the Standard, the cartoon of which he 
executed in the Town-Hall, in concurrence 
with the other celebrated work of M. An- 
gelo; and afterwards upon the return of the 
Medici to Florence, we find Lionardo quitted 
that place, and went to Rome, offering his 
ſervices to Leo X. the younger ſon of the Mag- 
nifico, his old, uſeleſs, unfeeling, looker-on ; 
and we find him ſo mortifyingly received at Rome, 
that he ſhortly afterwards quitted, not only Rome 
but Italy, and threw himſelf into the arms of 
ſtrangers, where he laid down a life of anxiety 
and vexations, reſulting from the conſciouſneſs of 
talents that had been almoſt unemployed, never 
in, the extent to which they were adequate ; and, 
to crown all, with the addition of knowing that 
tis Avas, or more properly, his imitators and 
followers, 
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followers, had the good fortune of - enjoying an 
ample field for exerciſing thoſe ſhreds of ability they 
had borrowed from him. The proſpect ſickens 
me; I cannot go on. Were we to enquire, why 
fo ſhocking a waſte, and of ſuch capabilities, 
ſhould have been permitted in the wiſe deſigns 
of all governing Providence, I know of no 
other anſwer likely to occur, but that this matter 
was thus harſhly, forcibly, and glaringly held out 
as a beacon or great light, compaſſionately diſ- 
covering the deluſions of patronage and its ſiniſter 
politics, the better to excite the horror and exe- 
cration of all ſucceeding generations. Let me, 
however, make my acknowledgments here, which 
I do with eyery recognition and congratulation, to 
Mr. Roſcoe, for the great pleaſure have receiyed 
in reading his very admirable, manly work of 
the life of this (I muſt, after all, call him our) 
Magnifico; as it is well ſnewn, and in a manner 
that does honour both to the head and heart of Mr, 
Roſcoe, that the great Lorenzo poſſeſſed ſo mych, 
and ſuch great excellence, that I cannot poſlibly 
refuſe to honour his name with reſpect and vene- 
ration. Indeed, every man's experience has but too 
often ſhewn, with how much unhappy facility great 
men, deeply engaged in the furthering of one pur- 
ſuit, are liable to overlook excellence, however 
tranſcendent, when it lies out of the vortex of. their 
own enquiries. Beſides, as the Magnifico could have 
G 3 been 
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been of no other uſe to the Artiſt, than to furniſh a 


field for the exerciſe of talents, in which he could 


have no part but as a patron, he might be eaſily 


inclined to turn his attention another way, in which 
himſelf could be more an actor: and it is not an 
uncommon thing, at this day, to ſee great men 


engaged in ſimilar purſuits, of antiquities, books, 
and medals (though in an inferior degree to Lo- 


renzo, ) who find (unhappily for their country and for 


art) more ſatisfaction in foſtering and endeavour- 
ing to inſtruct, and to rear up young artiſts, than 


in contriving to find employment for thoſe whoſe 


talents are formed, and with an induſtry that 


had been better ſpared, thus perverſely mul- 


tiply, and ſucceſſively perpetuate, that which is 


never to be uſed, and indeed never has been uſed, 
but by men of a very different and a much nobler 
character, who can bear to ſee grand exertions 
without ſickening at the proſpect. Was there no 
great man at Florence who could endure the 


ſplendor and tranſcendency of Vinci's abilities; or 


did the Magnifico prevent it? How many meda- 
liſts, little gem cutters, and ſuch like, had the 


ear of the Magnifico? and could he have been ſo 


abſurd as to eſtimate Vinci only from their reports 
of him? Impoſſible! he muſt have known better! 


there muſt have been ſomething rotten and bad at 


heart in the Magnifico, and indeed in all that ſpe- 
cies of character: they only want a cloak to.conceal 
their 


4 

their envy, and they can eaſily find it at all times. 
However, out of compliment to Mr, Roſcoe, I 
will ſuppoſe otherwiſe, and that it is from the 
mere pre-occupation of little inferior artiſts, ' that 
theſe patrons, theſe Magnifico's are generally ſo 
ill-directed in all times, and has more than any 
thing elſe contributed to obſtruct and to prevent 
the public from deriving that ſatisfaction and 
benefit which would reſult from the unreſtrained, 
glorious exertions of great artiſts. They are 
much miſtaken who would ſuppoſe that art can 
derive any advantage from the circumſtance of 
ſeeing artiſts much in the familiarity, or at the 
tables of the great. Not to ſpeak of the pimps 
and buffoons upon whom theſe favors are uſually 
laviſhed in corrupt times: yet, at the beſt, the 
great ſeldom think of arts, but merely, pour 
delafſer, as an amuſing relaxation from ſerious 
purſuits, and generally find it much pleaſanter, 
more grateful to ſelf-importance, to have thoſe 
about them to whom they can communicate ideas 
and teach, rather than run the danger of being 
themſelves taught, how the arts might be em- 
ployed to ſome grand purpoſe in the ſervice of 
the community. Such a man as Vinci could not 
anſwer half ſo well to laugh at, or to play the 
under part of adulation, in receiving the luminous 
hints which flaſh from the heads of theſe Mecenali, 
as a more inferior trifling artiſt : and I believe in 
G 4 general 
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general it will be found true, that great artiſts, 
and their cognate ideas and intentions of great 
public ſervice, have but ſeldom received benefit 
or aſſiſtance from any individual of very ſhining 
talents. I ſay in vidual ; for it may be different 
when that individual acts in community, as in a 
Society like that for the Encouragement of Arts, 
that of the Dilettanti and ſuch like, or when ſuch 
individual acts ſubordinately as a truſtee, which 
was the caſe of Mecænas and Colbert. It is 
only the men of plain, uſeful, good ſenſe, with 
hearts ſtrongly biaſſed to integrity and the public 
| ſervice, like Mr. Tooke, of the Temple, that 
will ever think of the liberality of raiſing a fence 

for the ſecurity of a man of genius and abilities, 
| perſecuted and driven from one profeſſion to 
another, like Mr. John Horne ; and, as the world 
is at no time without good men, it is much to 
be regretted that ſuch a character as Vinci had 
not found out, or was not found, by ſome good 
citizen, like Mr. Tooke. The glory that would 
have infalliby followed his name, annexed to that 
of Vinci, would have been well and honeſtly pur- 
chaſed by that eſſential ſervice to the art, and to 
the public, which ſuch timely aſſiſtance would 


have enabled Vinci to perform. | 


J have been ſometimes almoſt of opinion, that 
the overmuch attention to intaglio's, cameo's, 
| bronzes, manuſcripts, and other antiquities, is 
likely 


„ 
Iikely to be often attended with miſchievous con- 
ſequences, more eſpecially in princes and great 
men: their minds will be contracted and narrowed 
by fuch ſtudies, which cannot fail to make them 
like little artiſts, ſo filled witf®the vanity, ſelf- 
importance, and rarity of their own acquiſitions, 
as that they ſeldom: or never are of any uſe in 
furthering great men, or great, original, national 
works: indeed their hoſtility is more to be feared, 
than their ſupport is to be expected. Theſe 
ſtudies are of admirable uſe to an artiſt who can 
make them ſubſervient to his grand views with 
reſpe& to modern original compoſitions in paint- 
ing and ſculpture. And, ſo far as the expending 
large ſums in collecting and making muſeums, 
filled with thoſe antiques for the ſtudy of the 
public, both artiſts and cognoſcenti, the Medici 
family, and other great collectors, have been uſeful 
to art and great artiſts. But I believe it will be 
found, on mature candid examination, that the 
utility of thoſe great collectors goes no further. 
Theſe reflections can by no means apply to the col- 
lections of ſuch gentlemen as Mr. Towaley, or the 
late Dr. Hunter, the overplus of whoſe limited for- 
tunes could not be more wiſely, deſirably, or uſefully 
employed, than when ſolely and excluſively thus 
applied in the ſervice of the public, more eſpecially 
when we recollect their manly, patriotic diſpoſition; 
and a few others of ſimilar character that might be 
52 : mentioned, 
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mentioned, equally zealous and ardent for the ſuc- 
ceſs of all enterprizes that might add to the reputa- 
tion of national art, I ſhall never forget the ſatis- 
faction I received when in company with Meſſrs. 
Townley, Knight, Windham, Wilbraham, and'I. 
believe Mr. Peechy : the late Mr. Wedgwood, on 
ſhewing us his copy of the famous antique large 
cameo vaſe, together with the original, informed 
us, that when the Duke of Portland favoured him 
with the Joan of this ſo very deſervedly celebrated 
antique, his Grace added, that nothing could give 
him more pleaſure than to ſee ſome native who was 
able to do a ſimilar work of more excellence. Such 
truly noble patriotic characters as theſe will always 
ftand as exceptions to our obſervation above ſtated, 
and do not interfere with its application as generally 
true ; we may then go on with ſtating, that the 
great perſonages who are likely. to employ great 
artiſts in works of much conſequence, are men of 
2 very different character from thoſe of the Medici; 
fuch as Pope Julius the Second, Agoſtino Ghigi, 
the merchant, Cardinal Farneſe, and, above all, 
thoſe who adminiſter for the churches and convents. 
The famous works of the Vatican, and the Siſtene 
Chapel, by Rafaelle and M. Angelo, were both 
begun by Julius the Second, of the family of Ro- 
vere, to whom we ought to give the whole credit 
of the patronage (if it is to be ſo called); and, 
ee to think, but it alſo appears, that even 
M. Angelo, 
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M. Angelo, though reared up by Lorenzo de 
Medici, with his children Peter, John, and Julian, 
lounged away (as Condivi complains) many years 
without work ; and the employment which Leo 
the Tenth gave him, or rather forced upon him, 
was puzzled, inſidious, and eventually proved of 
the moſt excruciating and vexatious kind; and the 
tears with which poor Michael ſet out for Florence, 
where the commiſſion lay, were ominous, and 
almoſt inſtinctive preſages of the deſtruction of ſo 
much of his time in contriving roads for the quar- 
ries of Seravezza, and in all the other miſerable, 
contemptible attentions in which he was employed 
during the life of Leo the Tenth, and thus with- 
held and prevented from finiſhing his grand work of 
the monument for Julius the Second, where all 
his abilities as a ſculptor would have concentrated. 

Let any man only put together in his imagination 
the celebrated Moſes at St. Pietro in Vincoli, and 


the thirty-nine other ſtatues with the bas-relievos, 


and he may well conclude with Veſari, that it 
would have been © ottimo teſtimonio della virtt 
* di Michelagnolo, che di bellezza, e di ſuperbia, e di 
grande ornamento e ricchezza di ſtatue paſſava ogni 
ce antica, et Imperiale ſepoltura.” During the 
papacy of Adriano, the ſucceſſor of Leo the Tenth, 
all patronage of the arts was withdrawn, and M. 
Angelo happily left to carry on his Caput Opera, 
this monument for Julius; but unfortunately 
Adrian's 
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Adrian's reign was ſhort, and, on the coming in 
of Clement VII. another of this bleſſed family of 
the Medici, M. Angelo was again torn from his 
monument, never to go to it any more, and 

_ obliged to employ himſelf upon matters of (com- 
paritively ſpeaking) infinitely leſs importance in 

the Capella Laurentiana, We may add to this, by 
way of finiſhing, that the only employment of 
| Rafaclle, that originated in Leo the Tenth, ſeems 

to have been the Cartoons, or deſigns for the ta- 
peſtries, which, at the expence of 50,000 ſcudi 
d'oro, were executed in Flanders, and brought 
from thence to Rome, according to Panvinio, by 
Leo, for ornamenting the pontifical apartments, 
whilft the admirable original cartoons, from 

\ whence this traſh of the tapeſtries were copied, were 

| left at the manufactory in Flanders, neglected as 
things of little value, to be (fortunately for us) 
purchaſed by the Parliament of Great Britain for 

7 or 10,0001. (I forget which) almoſt a century 
afterwards. | ; 

But to come home; we have, however, ſome 

great characters, with minds of an admirable ex- 
panſion and catholicity, ſo as to embrace the whole 
concerns of art, ancient as well as modern, do- 
meſtic as well as foreign; who, ſuperior to all 
{ſiniſter motives, can, whilſt they find delight in 
ſowing for the next generation, enjoy, and find a 
ſuperior ſatisfaction, 1 to perſuade, 
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and to enable the public to reap and apply to im- 
mediate uſe, whatever harveſt of cotemporary 
abilities the good providence of- God had placed 
within their reach. Such a man was Mr. Edmund 
Burke : his means, indeed, would not allow him 
to enter far upon thoſe expenſive exertions which 
might attract much public notice; but as far as 
ardent patriotic inclination and information, the 
moſt extenſive and happily ſelected, could be 
united in the ſame perſon, they were united in him; 
he was the completeſt ſpecimen of that kind I 
have ever met with : this was well known to his 
friends, Athenian Stewart, to Sir Joſhua, to myſelf, 
and others, and might have been well expected from 
the author of thoſe admirable tracts with which he 
began his career of life. And however others 
might think, they will, I hope, allow me to regret 
that he had ever been diverted from this track to 
the purſuit of politics, in a ſcene where matters 
had been ſo embroiled by inveterate uſages, of 
long ſtanding, that it was impoſſible for him, or 
any one elſe, to do much good, Of this truth he 
has himſelf, after ſome years experience, and when 
it was too late to retreat, left ay admirable record 
in his Thoughts on the Cauſe of the Preſent 


|  Diſcontents,” printed by Dodlley, in 1770. This 


book he gave me himſelf; and, by the unuſually 
formal „ ſignificant manner in which he gave it, I 

have often thought ſince, that he, wiſhed, and 
5 meant 
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meant me to read and conſider, with due atten- 
tion, the opinion (which to the great ſhame of the 
time) he had formed of his own hopes and 
proſpects, and how little reaſon I ſhould have to 
expect him to be my ſtickler in any difference that 
might ariſe (and which he faw riſing) between me 
and SirJoſhua, to whom, as he often told me (and as 
has ſince appeared to the public by Sir Joſhua's 
will), he was under very conſiderable pecuniary 
obligations, and even at the time that he was 
himſelf obliging me in a ſimilar way. Had I then 
rightly conſidered the matter, or had he ventured 
to be a little more explicit, my precipitate eſtrange- 
ment could not have taken place. But his ac- 
quaintance with Sir Joſhua Reynolds was of longer 
ſtanding than his acquaintance with me; I was a 
continued trouble and expence to him, and I 
could no longer bear the thought of continuing 
to render his houſe unpleaſant by my frequent 
bickerings with Sir Joſhua, who, to ſay the truth, 
acted ſomewhat weakly with reſpect to me; and, 
on the other ſide, I was myſelf much to blame 
with reſpe& to him: my notions of candour and 
hberality between artiſts who were friends, were 
too juvenile, and romantically ſtrained too high for 
human frailty in the general occurrences of life. 
Difappointed in not finding more in poor Sir 
Joſhua, I was not then in a humour to make a juſt 
eſtimate of the many excellent qualities I might 

have 


. 
Have really found in him. But there is nothing 
rightly appreciated without that compariſon with 
other things of the ſame nature, which time and 
long experience only can enable us to make. I 
have, however, ſome conſolation in reflecting 


| that, for the laſt two years of his life, we were both EY 


ſo ſenſible of our mutual miſtakes, as to admit the 
renewal of a friendly intercourſe, which will ever 
be grateful to my recollection. Perhaps, nay, 
indeed, I now believe, that every thing has been 
providentially ordered for the beſt. My exertions 
have neceſſarily been more vigorous and more 
variegated, in the inſulated ſtate which this dif- 
ference with Sir Joſhua occaſioned, than they 
would have been in any other. This is the defi- 
deratum of exiſtence ; and happily, although I 
quitted, and ſomewhat harſhlv, the neſt Mr. 
Burke's kindneſs and friendſhip afforded me, yet it 
was not before I was in a condition to fly and pro- 
vide for myſelf. But Mr. Burke, my firſt friend, 
is now gone! the peace of God be for ever with 
him! and, notwithſtanding the whirlwind of poli 
tics in which (to the great injury of Art) the 

public attention has been ſo long, and is ſtill ſo 
deeply engaged, there is till, thank God, yet 


remaining, and I hope with unabated ardour, a 
Society of Dilettanti, a Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, and ſome others, intereſted in what- 
ever is for the reputation and real honour of the 

nation; 


. 
nation; and it may be looked for, from the high 
information of the age, that a little time, expe- 
rience, and true Patriotiſm, | will * to their 
number. 
But to come back to Lionardo, and to os n 
of the Medici. Had ſuch a man as the Magnifico 
fortunately beſtowed no attention on art, and em- 
ployed, or, to uſe the vulgar phraſe, encouraged 
no artiſt whatever, he could have been then 
chargeable with only an act of omiſſion; but he 
never could have countenanced, encouraged, em- 
Ployed, or recommended any painter, during his 
whole life, without hoſtility and injury, not only 
to the feelings and reputation of Lionardo da 
Vinci, but alſo to the art, to his country, and to 
ſucceeding generations. Such great men as the 
Magnifico, with all conceivable influence in their 
hands, cannot build or raiſe up any thing, without 
endeavouring to deſtroy and level with the duſt 
whatever ſtands in the way of their intentions : the 
one preſuppoſes the other. I have been ſometimes 
tempted to think, that this neglect of Vinci by the 
 Magnifico, and his ſon Leo the Tenth, aroſe from 
ſomething too myſterious and enveloped with 
ſecrecy and darkneſs, to have made its way to our 
knowledge. Can it be that the Magnifico envied 
him, as Cardinal Richlieu is ſaid to have envied 
and endeavoured to injure Corneille ? but then he 
maſs have w_ politician . to have provoked 
- Vinci 


CM 1 
Vinci to ſome act which would continue the 
- quarrel in his family to his ſon Leo. Or ſhall we : 
ſuppoſe that there was ſomething ſo nobly becom- 
ing a free citizen in Vinci's character, which could 
not be reliſhed by this family of the Medici, who 
were ſubverting the liberties of their country ? 
Something like this ſuppoſition will form a good 
clue to the rightly underſtanding certain particulars 
in the life af M. Angelo alſo, who, though greatly 
aſſiſted in his education by this Magnifico, was 
found aſſiſting his fellow citizens in 1526, by em- 


ploying his ſkill in fortifying the town againſt that f 


army with which this Medici family reinſtated them- - 
ſelves after their expulſion. Hew hypocritical, how 
deep are the diſguiſed politics of ambition, what- 
ever be its object! how ingeniouſly perplexing is 
the gordian knot, in which it entangles all the events 
of hiſtory where thoſe great perſonages take any 
concern. Good men, like Whitaker of Mancheſter, 
may come forward to tear off the maſł which had 
for ſo long a time ſucceſsfully concealed the fiend- 
like character of Elizabeth; but ſuch matters as 
amount to no more than the merely obſtructing the 
progreſs and advancement of ingenious arts, and 
only tyrannizing over the feelings of a Vinci or a 
Michael Angelo, and preventing the exertion of 
their talents, had been too often overlooked, or 
regarded as trifles by the ordinary claſs of hiſto- 
rians, who have generally conſidered the world as 


H | made 


* 
made for Cæſar, and have but very rarely looked 
any further than the mere groſs matters of force 
or artifice, the field or the cabinet, by which his 
power has been maintained or taken from him by 
ſome other character more or leſs formed of the 
fame materials. A good writer might, notwith- 
ſtanding, gather laurels in this field, as theſe mat- 
ters are very differently eſtimated, not only in the 
judgment of an Eachus or Rhadamanthus, but alſo 
by the good men of all places and times: and the 
cauſe of ſuch men as Fenelon, Milton, Newton, 
Vinci, or Bonarotti, is more or leſs the cauſe of 
every man who endeavours at being uſeful in his 
generation, and will ſooner or later be recogniſed 
accordingly. However, whether any man may or 
not think it worth his pains to detect theſe impoſi- 
tions in the hiſtory of the arts, I cannot, without 
diſguſt, fee how Vaſari trifles with his readers, in 
mentioning ſo frequently the verſatility of Li- 
onardo's diſpoſition, his diſſatisfaction with his 
works, kis fo frequently leaving things unfiniſhed, 
and ſo forth. One is ſhocked to find thoſe flimſy 
remarks occurring ſo often in writings upon art and 
artiſts. Any man might know, from his own woe- 
ful experience, that this is often occaſioned by 
the neceſſity of finding occupation. Then it is 
that an active genius, debarred from purſuing the 
darling object of his wiſhes, is obliged to look out 
in ſearch of ſamething ad ; and his energy, though 
always 
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always great, has a deſultory, fickle appearance, 


and ſeems to want the ſtability neceſſary for the 
completion of a ſingle purſuit ; this, perhaps, 
occaſioned Vaſari's miſtake, if he was miſtaken, 
and if his obſervation did not proceed from the 
little policy of making his court to the great, or at 


leaſt avoiding to ſtate any thing that might give 


them offence ; a practice frequent enough with the 
makers of books, and is even ſometimes attempted 
to be juſtified under the ſoft, ill-applied appellation 
of the honeſt, little arts of life; as if omiſſion in 
certain matters did not conſtitute worthleſſneſs as 
well as commiſſion. However, poor Vaſari is in 


general free enough from this meanneſs, as appears 


in many tickhſh places of his excellent hiſtory ; 
and he was, perhaps, only withheld from doing 
ample juſtice, in nnn of his partialities for 
M. Angelo. | | 
No man can rejoice and be more thankful to 
Providence than I am, for the happy opportuaities 
of exertion that were beſtowed on M. Angelo and 
Rafaelle; at the ſame time one cannot, without 
great regret, think how the world ſhould have 
been robbed of the exertions of the original proprie- 
tor and fabricator of thoſe admirable principles 
upon which M. Angelo and Rafaelle practiſed. 
When we reflect that from the caſual, fortuitous 
ſeparation and combination of circumſtances, 
many artiſts, and much time muſt be loſt, before 
* the 
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the unique, identical combination of ingredients 
ſhall be brought together by accident, which form 
the character of ſuch mne Vinci, how profligate 
then, and horridly fooliſh, when you have ſuch a 
man, to make no other uſe of kis time and talents, 
than to employ him in rearing up others, of whom 
the ſucceſs muſt be always uncertain. If Milton 
had been always teaching, he probably never would 
have made ſuch a man as himſelf, and the Paradiſe 
Loſt, with a long et cetera, would never have 
exiſted. Great men ought to be employed to the 
utmoſt ſtretch of their abilities; they ought to have 
repeated opportunities of improving upon them- 
ſelves ; this would be the grand deſideratum ; their 
works would be the beſt teachers. I have no 
doubt but that if Annibal Carrache had patiently 
borne the brutal treatment, which unhappily and 
_ fooliſhly he permitted to break his heart; had he 
wiſely paſſed it by as the fault of others, in which 
he could have no participation; and had he, after 
three or four years exerciſe of the public judg- 
ment, and of his own reflection upon what he had 
done, both as to matter and manner, at the Far- 
neſe Gallery, collected his ſpirits and good humour, 
and employed himſelf upon ſome other great 
work, even for nothing, if he could not get at it 
otherways, there can be no doubt, at leaſt I have 
no doubt, but that he would have riſen infinitely. 
above his former work. This would be teaching 
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indeed, 


*. 

indeed, and would be of more importance towards 
advancing and exalting art, than all the ſcat- 
tered, heedleſs, III directed, and perhaps peevih 
and inſidious - patronage of all the Princes in Eu- 
rope, thrown away as it fo frequently is, upon 
_ hopeleſs, - barren, worthleſs matter. It is im- 
poſſible for an artiſt to reflect upon this tranſaction 
reſpecting the diſappointment and chagrin which 
| occaſioned the death of Annibal Carrache, withour 
indignation and horror. For, although it muſt be 
allowed, that the ſubjects painted in the Farneſe 
Gallery are of a moſt unhappy choice, neither oon- 
nected with ethicks, public utility, or with any 
thing exemplary or proper for the decoration of 
the great gallery or chamber of audience of ſuch a 
perſonage as Cardinal Farneſe, yet theſe were the 
| ſubjects in general uſe at the time, and might then 
paſs in the palace of a great Roman Prince of the 
Farneſe family; and Odoardo Farneſe probably 
forgot the eccleſiaſtical part of his character, when 

he approved, and no doubt encouraged, the carry- 
ing theſe deſigns into execution at the outſet, and 
required nothing farther but to ſee them terminated 
in perfection; and this Annibal performed with 
ſuch ability and ſplendor of talents, as to carry after 
them the admiration.of the world ever ſince. As 
to the objection, however juſt it was, it looks like 
an after-thought, which had eſcaped both the 
artiſt and his noble employer, and probably was 
H 3 HRS Over- 
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overlooked, until the work came before the 
. tribunal of the public. It would be too much to 
ſuppoſe, that Cardinal Farneſe ſhould have been 
for ſo many years altogether ignorant of the deſigns 
and ſubjects that Annibal was painting for him in 
his great gallery, or hall of audience; and yet 


nothing but this could (I will not ſay excuſe) even 


afford the leaſt palliation for the inhuman brutality 
ol his conduct to ſuch an artiſt. 
But let me have done with theſe refletians ; 3 I 
have no time to put them in any order. I wiſh 
they had been made by ſomebody elſe, who could 
command more leiſure, ſo as that I might have 
been left to purſue my own work; it is a great 
ſname, that in the courſe of 300 years ſome of 
them (atleaſt) have not been made before. If an 
artiſt can bring himſelf to take away any conſi- 
derable portion of his time and application from his 
own proper concerns, in order to collect any matter 
of writing that he may think of public utility, na 
more ought to be expected from him; it would 
be unreaſonable in others to demand, and filly in 
him to enterpriſe, any thing further. Other men, 
who have nothing elſe to do, may eaſily, and with 
great propriety ought to beſtow all neceſlary time 
and attention in' trimming, ſhortening, and po- 
bſhing what they write; and, though they need 
not ſcrupulouſly adhere to the letter of Pope's 
— by. Keeping i it nine years, yet there is 
* 
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nothing to hinder their keeping it long enough for 

reviſion, and all the neceſſary purpoſes of cor- 
rections and poliſh ; but this matter is very dif- 
ferent with an artiſt ; let him only take care to be 
| underſtood, and that is enough. However, this 
buſineſs of patronage is ſo big with deluſion, and 
deluſion of the moſt miſchievous and treacherous 
kind, that I do moſt ardently wiſh that ſome man 
of ſufficient leiſure, and ſuch independence of cir- 
cumſtances and diſpoſition as an advocate for truth 
ought to have, would, for the public benefit, 
handle this ſubject in its full extent, of times, 
places, perſons, and circumſtances; it would 
afford room for a fine diſplay of taſte and know- 
ledge, exceedingly variegated; and, with reſpect 
to the more eſſential matters of diſpoſition and 
character, Tacitus himſelf could not wiſh for a 
ſubject more replete with occaſions for uſeful ob- 
| ſervation. He would here meet with matter of 
the moſt invidious, malignant kind, and yet ſo 
artfully concealed, confounded, and fo politically 
envelloped, with the very reverſe and moſt amiable 
appearances, as would require the utmoſt effort of 
his diſcriminating {kill and penetration, before he 
could ſtrip and drag it into the light in all jts 
native deformity, And what ſuch a man as 
Tacitus hs reliſh much more, he might, in a 


Francis the Firſt, and Lewis the Fourteenth, find 
foretbing for the exerciſe of his panegyric, which 
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overlooked, until the work came before the 
tribunal of the public. It would be too much to 


| ſuppoſe, that Cardinal Farneſe ſhould have been 


for ſo many years altogether ignorant of the deſigns 


and ſubjects that Annibal was painting for him in 


his great gallery, or hall of audience; and yet 
nothing but this could (J will not ſay excuſe) even 
afford the leaſt palliation for the inhuman brutality 
of his conduct to ſuch an artiſt. 


But let me have done with theſe reflections; 1 


have no time to put them in any order. I wiſh 


they had been made by ſomebody elſe, who could 


command more leiſure, fo as that I might have 


been left to purſue my own work; it is a great 


ſhame, that in the courſe of 300 years ſome of 


them (atleaſt) have not been made before. If an 


artiſt can bring himſelf to take away any conſi- 
derable portion of his time and application from his 
| own proper concerns, in order to collect any matter 


of writing that he may think of public utility, na 


more ought to be expected from him; it would 
be unreaſonable in others to demand, and filly in 
him to enterpriſe, any thing further. Other men, 


who have nothing elſe to do, may eaſily, and with 


great propriety ought to beſtow all neceſſary time 
and attention in trimming, ſhortening, and po- 
hſhing what they write; and, though they need 
not ſcrupulouſly adhere to the letter of Pope's 


— by keeping it nine years, yet there is 


nothing 
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nothing to hinder their keeping it long iu for 
reviſion, and all the neceſſary purpoſes of cor- 
rections and poliſh ; but this matter is very dif- 
ferent with an artiſt ; let him only take care to be 
underſtood, and that is enough, However, this 
buſineſs of patronage is ſo big with deluſion, and 
deluſion of the moſt miſchievous and treagherous 
kind, that I do moſt ardently wiſh that ſome man 
of ſufficient leiſure, and ſuch independence of cir- 
cumſtances and diſpoſition as an advocate for truth 
ought to have, would, for the public benefit, 

handle this ſubject in its full extent, of times, 
places, perſons, and circumſtances; it would 
afford room for a fine diſplay of taſte and know- 
ledge, exceedingly variegated ; and, with reſpect 
to the more eſſential matters of diſpoſition and 
character, Tacitus himſelf could not wiſh for a 
ſubject more replete with occaſions for uſeful ob- 
ſervation. He would here meet with matter of 
the moſt invidious, malignant kind, and yet fo 
artfully concealed, confounded, and fo politically 
envelloped, with the very reverſe and moſt amiable 
appearances, as would require the utmoſt effort of 
his diſcriminating {kill and penetration, before he 
could ſtrip and drag it into the light in all its 
native deformity, And what ſuch a man as 
Tacitus would reliſh much more, he might, in a 
Francis the Firſt, and Lewis the Fourteenth, find 
ſomething for. the exerciſe of: his 3 which 
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no man knew better how to employ and work up 
with a grace; and Venuſtas, fo finiſhed; and 
admirably adapted to engage and intereſt hu- 
manity, as could not fail of leaving the mind of his 
reader with a grateful reliſh not eaſily to be ob- 
literated. Such a maſterly hand might preſent his 
readers with a moſt delightful picture in this part 
of the character of Alexander regarding patron. 
age: the unboundedly generous, magnanimous, 
unenvious nature of the man who could find delight 
to be the witneſs and commemorator of the utmoſt 
_ diſplay of all the unreſtrained abilities of the 
heroes, of every ſpecies, who formed the circle 
about him, and were probably more attracted to 


him by the very circumſtance of this opportunity 


and ſafety of unreſtrained diſplay, than by any 
other hopes or rewards whatever. This would 
ſurely form (properly handled). one of the moſt 
ſtriking paſſages in the hiſtory of human exertions ; 
and yet it ought to be acknowledged in juſt 
vindication of human nature, that in certain ſtages 
of education (which are not uncommon), theſe 
great characters may be always found ready to 
come forward, when our Alexanders will have the 
candour and fair dealing to bear with the diſplay 
and, inſtead of ſpreading terror by their meddling, 
will have the magnanimity to permit a ſmile or a 
reproof, even from mere colour-grinders, when 
they may be ſo imprudent and forgetful of them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves as to venture upon the deciſion of matters 
beyond their knowledge. Such a beautiful, and, I 
am ſorry to add, uncommon feature in the cha- 
rafter of Alexander, would engage his» generous 
encomiaſt to combat with Voltaire, or with any 
other, and oblige him to do right and juſtice to his 
hero in the other parts of his character. He would 
inſiſt upon the paſt, and the expected injuries of 
the Grecian people from the great King of the 
Aſiatics, he would ſend Nemeſis herſelf as the 
conductor of Alexander acroſs the Helleſpont ; 
and whenever youth, ſucceſs, and human frailty, 


might ſully any part of his journey with acts of 


paſſionate indiſcretion, they would be obliterated 
by the graceful unction of the ſelf-condemnation 
which followed, and by thoſe admirable, equi- 
table laws, and truly civiliſed Grecian' uſages, 
which his conqueſt enabled him to beſtow upon 
the conquered, in lieu of that deſtructive barbariſm, 
ſo hoſtile to every generous exertion which had 
long degraded the extenſive and populous coun- 
tries of Aſia, In ſo much magnanimity, virtuous 
fortitude, and ſuperiority to envy, vanity, and all 
thoſe hateful baſe qualities, ſo obſtructive to grand 
_ enterpriſes of every kind, how eaſily, and how ſatis- 
factorily we may recogniſe the Scholar of Ariſtotle. 
Had the exertions of Alexander's magnanimous 
diſpoſition been diſplayed, even in a manufactory of 
artificial ſtone, or in a great ſcene of art, like that 


at 
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at the Vatican, the hardihood of his own example, 
and the attractions of his equitable, candid qualities, 
would ſoon encircle him with a band of heroes in 
the ſeveral departments of art, whoſe abilities would 
aſtoniſh Europe. Something like this appeared 
under the amiable and admirable Carraches at St. 
Michael, in Boſco, at Bologna. : 

The deep reſearches and diſcoveries 0 infinitely 
important, for whichart is indebted to Lionardo da 
Vinci, have been long a ſubject of my attention; 
and, during the thirteen years of my Profefforſhip 
in the Academy, I have annually, in one mode 

or other, endeavoured to call the attention of the 
| ſtudents to this great character, from whom ſo 


much had been and was till to be learned. It was 


abſolutely from his loins, that all the Schools of 
Art in Europe have been impregnated with almoſt 
all the perfections that ennoble modern art. M. 
Angelo might, no doubt, have ſeen many draw- 
ings of Vinci, even of more importance to a young 
artiſt forming himſelf, than the ſmall pen and ink 
drawing, which, with ſome others alſo engraved 
by Mr. Bartolozzi, were publiſhed by Mr. Cham- 
berlain laſt year, from his Majeſty's collection. 
Yet, ſuppoſing M. Angelo only to have ſeen that, 
or ſomething like it, with G. Fran. Ruſtici, or any 
other friend of Vinci's, ſuch a mind as Angelo's 
muſt there ſee at once almoſt all that he _m_ to 
HAVE been in ſearch of during his whole life, the 
naked 
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naked body, employed in all the various actions 
and ways of puſhing and pulling, variegated with 
ſuch exquiſite grace and dehcacy, and with a 
purity and truth almoſt unequalled. Ina word, 
he might ſee there all that could be deſired from 
the moſt natural, faithful, and juſt uſe of the ſtudy 
of anatomy, in delineating the human body with 
fidelity and felicity, in all poſlible actions, which 
was Angelo's chief defideratum, and is now. 
his greateſt glory. What ſtudies Vinci might 
have made from. the antique ſtatues or fragments, 
it is now difficult to ſay. His maſter Verrocchio 
muſt have had ſomething in this way, as well as 
Ghiberti, Squarcione, and others. Moulding and 
making plaſter caſts, then much in uſe, muſt have 
ſo difleminated theſe matters, that no man, eager 
after perfection, could fail in obtaining them, and 
alſo the marble and bronze originals, collected by 
Coſmo and Lorenzo de Medici, though probably 
theſe laſt were buſtos or other antiques more imme 
diately connected with literary hiſtory ; therefore, 
ſomething in the way of ancient perfection, Vinci 
might, and probably did, ſee and ſtudy. A ſmall 
matter would be ſufficient for ſuch a mind as his, 
who, of all the moderns, ſcems to have leaſt ſtood 
in need of any ſuch aſſiſtance ; as he had himſelf 
ſtarted, and in the moſt admirable and complete 
manner, the very identical track of ſtudy purſued 
by the ancient Greeks ; and 1 have little doubt but 
855 that 
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that if he had been rightly employed, he was 
(with reſpect to every thing regarding the human 
form) able to diſpute the palm with the ſtouteſt of 
thoſe Greeks, at the very time that he was obliged 
to trifle away his attention upon the Academy at 
Milan, or upon the ſtill more damnable buſineſs of 
contriving the aqueduct for the river Adda. But 
to confine ourſelves to what he actually did perform: 
Correggio ſeems to have formed himſelf upon Vinci 
more than on all the world beſides. The truly 
divine ſweetneſs and allegria, ſo ſpiritual and ſen- 
timentally exquiſite, of ſome of Vinci's heads, is 
found every where in the works of Correggio : 
here he borrowed much, and ably, with the fame 
ſame relievo and fine broad piaxzata manner. 
When I think of the copy of his S. Anna, Madonna, 
| &c. in S. Celſo, and of our unfiniſhed Cartoon 
of the ſame deſign, in the Academy, and of ſome 
other ſimilar veſtiges of Vinci's abilities in this way, - 
I cannot help regarding him, not only as divine 
(to uſe the warm Italian phraſe), but alſo as 
unique. I have endeavoured at it; and yet I do 
not, nor cannot recollect even one ſingle example 
amongſt all the ancient ſtatues, not to mention 
of the ſame excellence, but even of the ſame an- 
gelic exquiſitely ſentimental ſpecies. It ſeems ſome- 
thing ſuggeſted by ideas ariſing from Chriſtianity, 
which had never been called into exiſtence betore. 
I could much wiſh that ſome able man was ta 
. er make 
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make a print of this Cartoon of S. Anna, &c. 
even in its unfiniſhed, wretched ſtate : the Academy 
could not do better, than to tempt to that end 
by ſome premium, in order to compenſate for 
any poſſible neglect or inattention in the public to a 
work in ſuch a ſtate. I do not know whether there 
be any print of that at S. Celſo: but if there be 
one, or any drawing of it, in the poſſeſſion of any 
perſon who may chance to read this letter, I would 
be much obliged to him for a ſight of it. I have, 
in another place, had occaſion to touch a little 
upon the exaltation and melioration which Rafaelle 
endeavoured after, from what he ſaw in Vinci, and 
alſo upon what Giorgione, Titian, Fr. Bartolomeo, 
and Fra. Baſtiano, borrowed from the ſame ſource, 
in the way of relievo and colouring. As to ſome 
cold-blooded, ſhallow remarks, which Scannelli, 
and other flimſy obſervers after him, have made 
from the ruined appearance of Vinci's famous 
Cenacolo in the R efectory at Milan, theſe remarks 
ſhould have been confined to the ſingle inſtance 
from whence they aroſe, to the mere circumſtance 
of the oil-colours (with which, unfortunately, the 
picture was painted on the wall of that convent,) 
having (as Scannelli himſelf obſerves) been con- 
taminated, and in great meaſure deſtroyed by the 
ſalts exuded from the mortar underneath. Scan- 
nelli, who was one of thoſe eager prejudiced par- 
tiſans, which have been the ſcandal of the ſeveral 


ſchools 
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ſchools of Italy, had done better to have reſerved 


his loquacity for ſome more pertinent occaſion, as 


no one could then have any doubt, but that for a 
work of painting on mortar, oil-colours will not 


anſwer ſo well as freſco, and that Correggio was 


very right in preferring freſco to oil, in the 
painting his admirable dome at Parma: but to 


transfer the fault from the material to the work, 


and to apply it generally to other works where the 
material is not the ſame, muſt appear ſcandalouſly 


falſe and impertinent, particularly to any one who 


had ſeen Vinci's picture (half: figures) of Chriſt 
ſpeaking to thoſe around him, about his reſurrec- 


tion on the third day, in the poſſeſſion of Don 


Paolo Borgheſi. Or, not to go from the famous 
Cenacolo itſelf, any man that had ſeen the glorious 


ſtudies in chalks and other crayons of the ſame ſize, 
for the heads and other eſſential parts of this very 
picture, muſt have been ſhocked at the injuſtice, 


raſcality, and want of feeling of ſuch obſervations. 


But as I mean to take a final leave rof Lionardo, 
after the publication of this letter, it may not be 


_ amiſs.to terminate my little remarks on this illuſ- 


trious character, by inſerting here the following 


. paſſage, tranſcribed from my Third Lecture, firſt 


read in the Academy, April 4, 1785. © In the 
ſtronger expreſſions alſo, Lionardo ſeems to have 


gone greater lengths than any cotemporary or 


ſucceeding artiſt, in marking the emotions of the 
| : ſoul 
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ſoul in the action and countenance; his enthij- 
ſiaſm, though great, is always equalled by the 
coolneſs and ſolidity of his judgment. Truth and 
energy go hand in hand, in whatever I have ſeen, 
that was really his: there could not be a more 
happy example of this union, than his famous 
picture of the Laſt Supper at Milan. There is 
a print of this picture done from a drawing of 
Rubens; the deformities, ſlovenly and precipitate 
incorrectneſs of Rubens' ſtyle of drawing, is 
viſible throughout; it gives but a lame idea of 
Vinci's work. The ſmall copy at S. Germain 
Auxerrois is much better, though greatly wanting 
in the ſpirit and deciſion of the original: all that 
happy fineſſe in the diverſity of character, expteſſive 
agitation, and tender ſentiment, appear to have 
been but little felt, and are ill rendered by the 
cold, timid hand of the copyiſt. It may be that I 
| faw this copy to too great a diſadvantage (from the 
want of light and proximity), to do it juſtice; but 
the original, the glorious work of Lionardo, is now 
no more. I ſaw the laſt of it at Milan; for in paſſing 
through that city on my return home (in company 
with my long-eſteemed, amiable, and ingenious 
triend and brother Academician, Mr. Rigaud), I ſaw 
a ſcaffold erected in the Refectory, and one half of the 
picture painted over by one Pietro Mazzi. No one 
was at work, it being Sunday; but there were two 
men on the ſcaffold, one of whom was ſpeaking to 
the 
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the other with much earneſtneſs about that part of 
the picture which had been repainted: I felt much 
agitated ; and having no idea of his being an artiſt 
(much leſs the very identical artiſt who was em- 
ployed to deſtroy ſo beautiful and venerable a 
ruin), I objected with warmth to the ſhocking 
and ignorant manner in which this was carried on, 
pointing out at the ſame time, the immenſe dif- 
ference between the part that was untouched, and 
what had been repainted. He anſwered, that the 
new work was but a dead colour, and that the 
Painter meant to go over it all again, Oh! 


malore, ſaid I, worſe and worſe! If this painter 
has thus loſt his way, when he was immediately 
going over the lines and features of Lionardo's 


figures, what will become of him when they are all 


thus blotted out, and that, without any guide in 


repaſſing over the work, he ſhall be utterly aban- 
doned to his own ignorance! On my remonſtrating 
afterwards with ſome of the Friars, and intreat- 


ing them to take down the ſcaffold, and fave 


the half of the picture which was yet remaining, 
they told me the Convent had no authority in this 
matter, and that it was done by the order of the 
Count de Firmian, the Imperial Secretary of 
State. Thus periſhed one of the moſt juſtly 


celebrated monuments of modern art, particularly 
for that part of deſign which regards the ſkilful 


delineation of the various ſentunents of the ſoul, in 
all 


E 
all che diverſities of character, expreſſion of coun- 
tenance, and of action.“ 

Laſt March I read what follows, inſerted in this 
place, of that Lecture: Wright, in his ac- 
count of the curioſities of Milan, mentions a room 
of the Marquis Caſenedi, entirely furniſhed with 
drawings of Rafaelle, Carrachi, Del Sarto, and 
others; but, to uſe his own words, << Thoſe 
which are moſt admirable in this collection, are 
the Cartoons of Lionardo da Vinci, done in 
chalks, but raiſed a little higher with other crayons ; 
they are ſo excellent, that Raphael, as they affirm, 
there copied them all. He has certainly taken 


the countenance of one of them in his Transfigu- 


ration Piece; it-is the figure below the mount, 
which holds the poſſeſſed boy; at leaſt the one put 
me very much in mind of the other. Eleven of 
them are deſigns of all the heads, and ſome of the 
hands, which Leonardo put into his celebrated 
piece of the Laſt Supper, painted by him in freſco, 
in the Refectory of the Gratie, which is now in 
a manner ſpoiled. Two of thoſe Cartoons con- 
— Iv 

* The reader may depend on the above relation, to be a true 
ſtatement of this remarkable and melancholy fact: I committed it 
to writing on my return to the inn, and it made part of a letter 
which I ſhortly after wrote to Mr. Edmund Burke; and either 
that gentleman, or Sir Joſhua Reynolds, ſhewed that letter to Mr. 


Thomas Hollis, who inferted that part of it in his memoirs, with 
a very polite and obliging mention of me, 
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tain two heads a piece; ſo that in the eleven Car- 
toons are drawings of thirteen heads. 


„ Theſe Cartoons of Leonardo, were ſome 


years ſince purchaſed of the family of this Mar- 
quis Caſenedi, by Robert Udny, Eſq. a gentle- 
man well known for his public ſpirit, and love of 


virtü. On my enquiring after theſe Cartoons of 


Mr. Udny, the account he gave me was, that they 


were well preſerved, even in excellent condition; 
they were framed, and covered with the old : 
bliſtered glaſs of the time, eaſily cognifable from 
its irregular undulating ſurface : that, as his wiſh 
was to enrich his country with theſe ſtudies of 
Vinci, he did not include them in the collection 


he ſold to the Empreſs of Ruſſia, but ſent them 


to the Palace at Buckingham-Houſe, where Mr, 
Dalton had engaged to ſhew them to liis Majeſty, 
and where they might have been purchaſed for 
any ſum, even for 100l. as Mr. Udny wanted 


nothing ſo much as that they ſhould remain here. 
But after about five weeks remaining at the Palace, 


and neither ſeeing or hearing any thing from Mr, 


Dalton in all this time, Mr. Udny was ſurpriſed 


one morning, on coming down to breakfaſt, to 


find theſe invaluable Cartoons returned to him, 


with no other meſſage, than that they would not 
do. It is more than probable that Dalton, in this 
procedure, acted only on the defenſive, as all ſuch 
contracted, miſerable reptiles generally do, by re- 

curring 


( #05 ) 
curring to his cunning and left-handed policy, in 
contriving ſome mean dirty deception to diſcredit 
this work of Lionardo, and conſequently to pre- 
vent the owner of it from being perſonally known 
to his Majeſty, and thereby having an opportunity 
of interfering with the opinions of Mr. Dalton on 
any future occaſions. When inferior, worthleſs 
men, are about great Princes, thus will they be 
ever deceived, and even turned aſide from doing 
the good they intended; and, unfortunately for the 
country, but very naturally, Mr. Udny, piqued 
and full of honeſt indignation, wrote to Ruſſia, 
| preſented thoſe Cartoons to the Empreſs, and re- 
ceived a very honourable acknowledgment and 
preſent in return. On my ſuggeſting to him the 
idea of getting them back; that poſſibly their 


importance might not be known in ſuch a count 


as Ruſſia, more eſpecially as they were diveſted 
of all glitter, in their homely modeſt garb, of old 
glaſs and frame ; that the Academy would be glad 
to have them; and that even I, though perſecuted, 
plundered, and traverſed for ſo many years by a 
ſcoundrel combination and cabal, eagerly em- 
Ployed to marr both my reputation and intereſt, 
and with ſuch an unexampled brutality—yet fill, 
matters were not ſo bad, but that I could, and 
would raiſe more than 100l. in order to be the 
happy means of depoſiting them in ſome public 
place, for the uſe and entertainment of this great 
I 2 | city; 


1 
city; Mr. Udny ſhook his head and told me, he 
had a memorial of one of them remaining, a copy, 
in the ſame ſize and material, made by the in- 
genious Mr. John Mortimer, which he immedi- 
ately produced, and generouſly obliged me to 
accept of, as an anodyne for my uneaſineſs at fo 
great a national loſs: a loſs that I felt in its full 
force, from my recollection of being preſent, in 
paſſing through Milan, at the deſtruction of the 
picture in the Refettorio at the Gratie, which Lio- 
nardo painted (not in freſco, as Wright ſays, but 

in oil) from theſe Cartoons, which were how, not 
only the originals, but unique. | 

Gentlemen, here is a marginal note upon this 
paſſage, which it may not be amiſs to read to 
you. If ever theſe matters come to be publiſhed, 
the reader ought to be informed, by way of apo- 
logy, that when the above converſation with Mr. 
Udney (reſpecting ſuch an important concern of 
art) was related in the Academy, I thought it 
would be criminal not to give it hiſtorically, faith- 
fully, ſcrupulouſly. That I was very little in the 
habit of mentioning my own mere concerns, either 
in the Academy, or any where elſe ; and that, per- 
haps, the reaſon why my own unpleaſant ſituation 
was ſo preſent to me at the time I had this con- 
verſation with Mr. Udny, was, that my houſe had, 
but a few weeks before, been broke open and rob- 
bed of a conſiderable ſum, which I had provided 


0 


0 Þ 

to purchaſe the leaſe of a houſe, where I wiſhed 
quietly and retired to carry on another work for the 
public, about which I had been for ſome time 
engaged. What aggravated the matter ſtill more 
was, that I had good reaſon to be aſſured, that this 
_ robbery was not committed by mere thieves, who 
who wanted what was ſtolen, but by ſome limbs 
of a motley, ſhameleſs combination, ſome of 
whom paſſed for my friends, well knew what I was 
about, and wanted to interrupt and prevent it, by 
ſtripping me of the neceſſary means of carrying 
it on. In the higher concerns of life ſuch mean 
proceedings are common enough, particularly in 
this country; and ſuch great men as Meſſrs. Burke, 
Fox, Sheridan, or Pitt, may laugh at the malig- 
nity or impudent raſcality that purſues and would 
impede them, ſurrounded and kept in counte- 
nance as they are, by large parties of powerful 
confederates, united with them in the ſame in- 
tereſt. But politics in private life, employed to 
deſtroy the credit and intereſt of a man, labour- 
ing to ſerve the public in the arts, where he mult 
neceſſarily be inſulated, and without confederates 
good God! how horrible! And how much are 
you, David, to be envied, bleſt as you are, 
amongſt a public but little acquainted with this 
bear-garden buſineſs, and which, even in its worſt 
times, was habitually exerciſed in honeſtly znd 
urbanely meeting the efforts of art with an jndul- 

13 b gence, 
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gence, eſtimation, and reception, ſo adequate, and 
fo generous ! But let us turn from theſe reflexions 
to Lionardo da Vinci, the copy mentioned above, 

| of the two heads from Lionardo by Mr. Mor- 
timer; here it is, ably performed, and will, I dare 
fay, give you a very good idea of the reſt. 

As to Lionardo's ability in drawing the naked, 
we may ſafely conclude, from what appears in the 
Battle for the Standard, that nothing but the 
ſcarcity of his works could have prevented his ob- 
taining the higheſt degree of reputation in this part 

olf his art alſo. His Treatiſe on Painting diſcovers 
the utmoſt ſagacity, depth and familiarity of know- 
ledge, reſpecting the human figure in all its diver- 
ſity of characters, actions, and motions, His 
: occaſional obſervations upon the anatomy of the 
human body, the articulations of the bones, the 
figure and offices of the muſcles, the equipan- 
deration of its parts, with and without adventitious 
weights, and its curious and neceſſary mechaniſm 
to obtain the power of vigorous exertion, — theſe 
maſterly obſervations have long ſince made all in- 
telligent people regret, that the treatiſe he had ex- 

preſsly written on the ſubject of anatomy, and to 
which he ſo often refers, ſhould unfortunately have 
been ſo long buried in the library at Buckingham- 

| Houſe, where it can be of no uſe or entertainment 
to the artiſts of ours, of other academies, or to the 
world in general, What may not be expected 
EE from 
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from ſuch an author, on ſuch a ſubject! Beſides, 
It may illuſtrate the hiſtory of anatomy, as this 
book is perhaps the earlieſt treatiſe on the ſubje& 
of Oſteology and Myology ; it muſt have been 
near fifty years prior to the publication of Veſalius: 
and the ſhort work of Mondinius, written about 
the year 1478, treats of very httle beſides the 
viſcera. ] ſpoke ſeveral times to our late Profeſ- 
' for of Anatomy, Dr. William Hunter, requeſt- 
Ing him to endeavour at obtaining the publication 
of this work, which does ſo much honour to our 
art; and I now addreſs myſelf to my brethren of 
the Academy, ſubmitting it to their conſideration, 
whether it would not highly become this Inſtitu- 
tion, to petition his Majeſty to grant us the honour 
of printing this work, under the inſpection, and 
at the expence of the Academy. If it ſhould be 
imperfect in any part, this can be no reaſon for 
withholding it; it would be gratefully accepted by 
the public in any ſtate : it cannot recover any thing 
where it is, and it may loſe. The importance of 
this digreſſion (if it be one) will plead its excuſe. 
After ſo many years repeated efforts to ob- 


tain, for the public, the printing of this work, 


and regret at not ſucceeding, you may judge, 
young Gentlemen, what my ſatisfaction muſt have 
been, about a month ſince, on receiving from Mr. 
Chamberlain (the keeper of the King's drawings 
and medals) the firſt number of this invaluable 
I 4 work 
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work of Lionardo, which, to judge from this ſpe- 
cimen now publiſhed, is likely to come forward 


in a manner the moſt complete and adequate.— 


The engraved part is a fac mile, where the writ- 


ing is reverſed in the manner Lionardo has left it. 


On the other ſide, the writing is printed fo as to 


read in the uſual way; to which 1s alſo added, an 


_ Engliſh tranſlation. There is nothing further to 

wiſh on this head, but that his Majeſty may ſoon 

enjoy the ſatisfaction of receiving, for this benefit 
- conferred on the art, the hearty thanks of Europe, 


I ought to ſay of all civiliſed ſociety ; ſince, for- 
tunately, the lovers of art, and readers of ſuch | 
works who will have to thank his Majeſty tor this 
favour, are now not confined to Europe. Barto- 


lozzi, whoſe great profeſſional abilities have con- 


tributed ſo eſſentially to the advancement of regu- 
lar, ſound art in this country, has a glorious op- 
portunity afforded him of preſerving the fidelity, 


vigour, ſpirit, and beauty of theſe deſigns, of the 
father of his own ſchool, and, every thing con- 


ſidered, of all the other ſchools. The extreme 
purity of deſign in the figures at work in the third 


plate of this firſt number, cannot be ſeen and 
conſidered without extacy. It is to be hoped there 
are many deſigns of this kind; and you have all 


of you an intereſt in wiſhing moſt ardently that 
no other buſineſs might interfere to prevent this 
valued, reſpectable Member of our Academy from 

N devoting 
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_ devoting himſelf entirely to this more than maſter- 
work, for which he is peculiarly fitted ; and, as 
he has already run through a long and glorious 
career, how defirable it would be to endeavour as 
much as poſſible at precluding accident, and t 
employ himſelf firſt upon thoſe deſigns, which, 
like that juſt mentioned, require all his depth and 
| ſkill in drawing, leaving thoſe others, which are 
more laboured, for the laſt, or to be done by 
others if time ſhould fail him. 

So much I thought myſelf bound to a: of 
Leonardo da Vinci; and if any man was to affirm, 
that the exaltation of the Medici family was the 
real blight which interrupted the further growth 
of Art at Florence, I ſhould not feel diſpoſed to 
contradict him. A man who had honeſtly devoted 
his genius, induſtry, his whole life to qualify 
himſelf for ſerving his country in any art of public 
eſtimation, has ſurely juſt, honourable, incontro- 
vertible claims, upon the attention of that public; 
and when Vinci, as became a true citizen, had 
placed his reliance on the good faith of the public, 
and of his country, he had every good and lawful 
reaſon to expect that no man or men, pretending 
to any integrity of character, would preſume to 
trample upon his honeſt claims, by employing 
either the force or fraud of authority or influence 
in ſupplanting and preventing the exerciſe of his 
abilities, by preferring to the occaſions of public 

err 
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(m2) 
ſervice men of inferior talents.” This family of 
the Medici had much and ſerious matter to anſwer | 
for. Such a man as Vinci, reduced to the neceſſity 
of firſt ſmuggling his unſought-for works out of 
his country through the hands of merchants, and 
even after his return from Milan being again re- 


duced to ſmuggling and concealment, and without 
advantage either to his intereſt or reputation, 


finding nothing elfe to do with his time than 


ſecretly to employ it in aſſiſting to perfectionate 


the work of his friend Gio. Fran. Ruſtichi, and 
perhaps to have been the innocent occaſion of ex- 


tending the perſecution which had ſo long fol- 
Towed himſelf to the very work for S. Giovanni 
which he had aſſiſted his friend Ruſtichi to per- 
form, and for which (notwithſtanding its acknow- 


ledged excellence) Ruſtichi was ſo ill paid as to 
occaſion the ruin of his affairs. Diſingenuous, 


diſhoneſt, helliſn influence! how baneful, how 


mortal, and how diſguſting, is its interference in 
ſuch matters! No man in his ſenſes can think of 


drawing any arguments in favour of infidelity or 


irreligion, from the artificial, baſe, hypocritical 


conduct of ſuch Popes, Cardinals, and Mag- 


nifico's. Wretched men! although they might 


have thus lived politicians, yet they might poſſibly 


have repented, and died Chriſtians. But even 
this may be well doubted, as we hear of no 
reſtitutien made either to Vinci or Angelo, nor 

ts -nur 
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any acknowledgment for the reſtitution that could 
not be made, in the irreparable injury done to the 
Art, to the country, and to poſterity, who were 
all thus equally defrauded in their Juſt and honeſt 
claims. 

1 ſhall now take up our little ſtatement of more 
recent facts; and mention, that ſhortly after my 
return from my ſtudies on the Continent, I found 
that Sir Joſhua Reynolds, who was then much 
employed in painting portraits, had thoughts 


about raiſing his prices, in order to leſſen his 


buſineſs, and thereby obtain more time for the 
_ proſecution of hiſtorical works, which ſhortly 
after took place, to his great honour. His bias 


for chiaro ſcuro and colouring, in which he was 5 


ſo excellent, inclined him, generally ſpeaking, to 
reſt contented with the mode of deſign purſued 
in the Bologneſe plan (as ſtated in the before- 
mentioned little poetical gem of Agoſtino Car- 
rache), and reſolving to employ his whole force 
in adding to this reſpectable plan a degree of 

energy, grace, and beauty of chiaro ſcuro and 
colouring, which had never been united to it 
before. Hogarth was dead; and Hayman, who 
never aimed higher than to be the follower of 
Peter Cortona, retired. Wright (of Derby) and 


Mortimer were for the moſt part employed in 
reſtraining and confining their abilities to the 
effects of fire- light, and to imitations of Salvator 

2 Roſa; 
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Roſa; which was much to be regretted, as they 
were both very capable of matters much more 


important. I could with pleaſure dwell longer 


upon many admirable qualities in the deſervedly- 


eſteemed works of thoſe very ingenious Artiſts, 
and ſhall take ſome more proper occaſion to 
gratify myſelf in that reſpect; and as to thoſe 


Artiſts who are happily ſtill the ornaments of 


their ſeveral departments, poſterity will have too 


much intereſt in the reputation of their labours 


not to do them ample juſtice. Things being in 


this ſtate, and a Royal Academy recently founded, 


T had great hopes of being able, in ſome way or 
other, either by converſation, writing, or painting, 


or all together, to impreſs on the minds of our 
young Artiſts, whom we ſhould educate, ſuch an 


idea of the urgent neceſſity for perfection, as 


| would induce them to the warm purſuit of that 


plan of ſtudy, of uniting the Grecian with the 
Italian art, which had been the unremitting ſole 
object of my own attention; as would no doubt 
be tireſomely apparent to any one who was at the 
pains of looking over that inquiry above men- 


tioned, and that other work at the Adelphi, 


which followed as a remaining part of the ſame 


undertaking; and however lightly either he or 
I might eſtimate the little that has been done, yet 


I have been obliged to paſs through a very hard, 
| long, 


ö | 
long, and illiberal gauntlet, to perform even that 
little. e Df 855 
It would be arrogating too much to ſuppoſe 
I had, of myſelf, fallen upon this ſcheme of 
ſtudy, or that I was any other than a follower in 
the track Mr. Huſſey had chalked out; and 
which his impatience or his misfortune, his own 
want of. fortitude, or the impudent, ſhameleſs 
| perſeverance of his opponents, prevented him 
from carrying into execution, and I fear brought 
about a tendency to mental derangement which 
left the matter hopeleſs. To be the happy in- 
ſtrument of introducing to his country the true 

ſublime ſtyle of hiſtorical art, founded upon the 
Grecian purity of deſign, and blended with what- 
ever was great and eſtimable in the celebrated 
leaders of the Italian ſchools, and their followers, 
who imitated and improved upon them, required 
an unuſual felicity and extenſive concurrence of 
circumſtances, which were liable to interruption 
and impediment from many and very different 
quarters. Like neighbour Goodfellow, Pliable, 
and the other occaſional companions of Chriſtian 
in the Pilgrim's Progreſs, many artiſts, however 
Tight at the outſet, would be liable to ſtick by 


the way in the particular ſciences, which, though 
of indiſpenſable uſe conſidered as neceſſary means, 
are notwithſtanding moſt baneful and deſtructive 
when purſued too far, without reference to the 
propoſed 
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propoſed end; and this unhappily has been but 
too often exemplified in almoſt every human 
purſuit of . any complexity. There are many 
reaſons which induce me to think that this im- 
portant plan of art, adopted by Mr. Huſſey, was 


a ſubje& of pretty deep and general attention at 


Bologna, particularly amongſt the young artifts, 


when Huſſey was ſtudying there under Ercole 
Lelli; and it is not improbable, but that Lelli 


himſelf was the author of it; his drawing is ſo 
remarkable for purity and ſcience, and his ſmall 


| anatomical figure, conſidered independently of 


the anatomical ſkill, is of ſo admirable a ſtyle as 


to form and character, and the excellent, moſt 
pertinent traditionary remarks upon the defects of 


ſome of the fineſt antique ſtatues, which I occa- 
. Gonally heard from ſome of Lelli's ſcholars who 
were ſtill alive in my time, puts the matter, with 
me at leaſt, out of all doubt, they are all ſymme- 
trical parts of the ſame total. It is then to be 
regretted that Lelli had not himſelf followed up 
this purſuit, and left to others the laborious mere 
anatomical buſineſs of the ſeveral wax preparations 


duilt upon the ſkeletons, running into all the infi- 
niteſſimal details of the gravid uterus, the organs 


of hearing, viſion, and other minute particulars 
of endleſs mere obſervation, upon which ſo much 
of his time and attention was thrown away ; for 
buch time and attention are always thrown away 
when 
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when thus employed upon what may be as well 
done by inferior characters. But men muſt live 
by their labour; and perhaps Benedict XIV. who 
employed Lell!'s talents in this way, would not be 
| inclined to give encouragement and employment 
to his talents in another way, which very pro- 
bable was infinitely above the comprehenſion even 
of this excellent Pope. And as men of genius 
are ſure to carry their energy into whatever they 
undertake, the reputation which follows their 
efforts, even in thoſe purſuits where we regret 
their having been engaged, is apt to miſlead, and 


give a kind of countenance to the notion of 


ſhallow people, of I know not what inconſtancy 
and unſettled purſuit of new enterpriſes, which 
they abſurdly would have us to believe is the 
_ reaſon why men of great genius have very often 
left their undertakings unaccompliſhed ; and thus 
that virtue, which is able to content, accommo- 
date, and make the beſt uſe of what hard neceſſity 
forces upon it, is by men of ſhallow obſervation 
(and perhaps a little envy and malignity) miſtaken 
for a fickle, deſultory weakneſs, which would 
really imply the very reverſe of genius and 
vigour of mind. Lelli then, Huſley's predeceſſor, 
was thus loſt, by waſting his time and attention 
upon the purſuits of anatomy; and Stewart, 
Huſſey's ſucceſſor or follower, ſhared a ſimilar il 
fate in another neceſſary means, and finiſhed 
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Antiquarian and Architect; whilſt Huſſey him- 


ſelf, with ſublimer and more advanced talents than 
either, eager to crown his art with the higheſt 
conceivable perfection, appears unfortunately to 
have loſt himſelf by wandering too far in theolo- 
gical ſpeculations. But ſuppoſing even that Lelli 
had not waſted his life in multiplying anatomical 
preparations, but that he, or any of his ſcholars, 
had endeavoured to blend and incorporate the 
anatomical with all the other neceſſary ſtudies 
which formed the conſtituent parts of this admi- 
rable plan; yet, at Bologna, how were they to find 
employment for it? Woeful experience would ſoon 
ſhew them, that the time for exertion was long ſince 
paſſed, and that all the churches and palaces at 
Bologna being filled with pictures of celebrity 
upon the old and leſs perfect plan, this mere 
circumſtance of pre-occupation would neceſſarily 


prevent their being employed to do much, or 


to have any followers; and the ſcheme would 
inevitably become abortive or inſignificant from 


want of general or ſufficient culture. Huſſey's 
hopes were likely to be better founded in a new 
country like England, where happily this pre- 


occupation was prevented by our former religious 


bigotry, which kept out art of all kinds, except 
mere ſervile face- painting, and a little landſcape. 


Here then, in England, if Huſſey had ſucceeded, 
and contrived to throw himſelf out in ſome 
5 noble 
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noble example of this ſublimated ſtyle, it would 
ſoon excite imitation, and a deſire to eclipſe it. 
Even thoſe who would be moſt likely to under- 
rate it openly, would ſecretly profit, and form 
themſelves by it; any little ſtorm from combi- 
nation and cabal would ſoon blow over; and if 
it did not, the continuation of his exertions 
would be his beſt defence. Cool impartiality, 
if not gratitude, would ſoon grow up, and his 
ſucceſſors would be enabled to expand and to 
follow the clue he had given, as they could 
want for nothing in the way of materials, but 
what an academical or national collection of 
pictures and plaſter caſts would happily ſupply. 


No doubt, theſe pictures of the old maſters, 


ſeparated, and in private hands, beſides the miſ- 
chief of pre-occupation, are in other reſpects 
alſo likely to perplex and retard the progreſs 
of good taſte. . From an infirmity very natural, 
and too frequently met with, the proprietors of 
thoſe old works become, after a little time, ſo 
many zealots and blind contracted partizans, not 
leſs hoſtile to the reputation of living artiſts, 
than to the growth of the art; and they are often 
equally deceived by the exceſſive praiſe and ad- 
miration which may be laviſhed on their old 
pictures; as, in ſome cafes, nothing more is 
meant than the old game, well known in the 
world, of paying court to them, through this 

| R | medium, 
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medium, for ſome orher end: but, even when 
the praiſe is honeſt, it often happens that this 
praiſe and admiration, however warmly expreſſed, 
is confined to ſome part of the mechanical con- 
duct, the mere mode of pencilling or handling 
this or that particular, folds, leafage, gradations 

of tint, or ſome ſuch matter, which an artiſt 

might wiſh to incorporate with his own manner. 
I remember meeting Mr. Wilſon one day, looking 
over a collection of pictures at Preſtage's auction- 
room: on his pointing out, with much enthu- | 
fiaſm, ſome excellence in the middle diſtance of a 
picture, to which he wiſhed to direct my atten- 
tion, Tes, yes, very true, I heartily agree with 
« you,” ſaid I; „ ſurely there is no man living 
cc who is able to paint a landſcape of ſo much 
© excellence!” Though this was ſaid almoſt 
laughingly, yet I ſaw his countenance lower, like 
a tempeſt gathering on his own Snowdon; and 
ſeizing him by the elbow, © My dear Wilſon,” 
Taid I, „don't be angry, I only wanted to ſhow 
« you the uſe, or rather the abuſe, to which 
« your remark might be converted, after you 
« had left the room, by ſuch men as Blackwood, 
or the Doctors Chauncy or Bragge, had any 
« thing in their poſſeſſion been the ſubje& of 
„ your remark. I very well know that your 
approbation went no further than your remark, 
2 and that, as a whole, and painted by any one 
| cc at 


F 
« at preſent, it could not be ſuffered, and much 
te leſs put in competition with any work of yours, 
« or of.a man much your inferior. To ſay the 


cc truth, I eannot fee (intereſt and vanity apart) 
ce what ſatisfaction men who are not of the art 
ce can derive from the inſpection of ſuch per- 
cc formances of contemptible, unintereſting to- 
« tality, inapplicable to any purpoſe of general 
« concern, You and I might find great pleaſure 
« in looking at what you haye fo judiciouſly 


« pointed out, but what the devil are they to 


* look for?” But all this evil of old pictures is 


not only removed, but the higheſt public utility 1s 


derived, by arranging them together in a national 


or academical gallery, where freedom of remark 
can be ſafely indulged. The work of each old 


maſter then becomes the eorrective of the other; 


and the voice of truth, and the road to advance- 
ment, happily reſults from their general teſti- 
mony. 

In a converſation I once had with the late Duke 


of Northumberland (who was Huſſey's friend 


and patron), his Grace told me, as a matter 


which he could not account for, that he had once 


propoſed to Mr. Huſſey an employment which 
he thought would be perfectly agreeable, which 
was, to make drawings, large as the originals, 
of all the celebrated antique ſtatues, that he 
would Las a gallery to place them . and that 
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Huſſey refuſed. I could not help obſerving to 
the Duke, that I was not ſurpriſed at Mr. Huſley's 
declining ſuch a propoſal; that it was to be expected 


from a man who had been forming himſelf (to- 


gether with. other ſtudies) upon thoſe antiques, 
in order to acquire abilities for the production 
of other and original works, in which opportu- 
nities might occur of diſputing for the palm of 


excellence with thoſe very antiques themſelves; 


—that perhaps what Huſſey had in his mind, 


ſtill remained to be done that the work for 


the Adelphi, which introduced me to the honour 
of his Grace's notice, was, circumſtanced as I 1 


found myſelf, the beſt attempt in my power to 


ſupply a part of this grand deſideratum, which 
no doubt was Mr. Huſley's object; —and that 


another part of it would (with God's aſſiſtance) 


be attempted in another work of the ſtory of 
Pandora, which I had long in contemplation, and 
for which I had made many ſtudies, The Duke 
ſeemed to feel what I ſaid reſpecting this excellent 
man, and, in a manner that did his Grace great 
honour, expreſſed much regret that he had not 


thought of ſome other way of employing his 


abilities, and that Huſſey himſelf was much to 


blame in not pointing out ſome undertaking which 
might meet both their wiſhes. 


A good deal of time has elapſed fince that work 
of mine at the Adelphi has been out of my 
2 Hands, 
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hands, ſurely more than enough to allow for the 
ſubſiding of any of thoſe little temporary heats - 
which muſt ever unavoidably happen between 
different parties, in tranſactions of ſuch long du- 
Tation, and where my own infirmity of temper, 


to interfere. The general tenour of the Society's 
conduct, in the carrying on of that work, has 
been great, examplary, and really worthy the beſt 
age of civiliſed ſociety. The more I reflect on 
the whole of that tranſaction, the more I feel my 
heart diſpoſed to overflow with every acknow- 
| ledgment and gratitude to God, as the prime 
| cauſe, and to the Society as the happy inſtrument 
and means by which the occaſion was provided 
of enabling me to make one effectual attempt in 
the art. Such a Society only, where nothing was 
perſonal, and whoſe views were widely extended 

through ſo many branches of knowledge, and 
almoſt to every thing that could meliorate and 
tend to give perfection to civilization, could 
have allowed of the exertion which it was my 
wiſh to make; and although I made it a con- 
dition with them, on undertaking the work, that 
the ſubjects, and the matter of which they were 
compoſed, ſhould be entirely of my own choice 
and fabrication, without interference from any 
quarter; yet the cheerful politeneſs and punc- 
tuality with which they performed this condition, 


K 3 ſo 


whatever it might amount to, would be ſo likely 
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ſo delicate, and fo alluring to interference, and 
the heads and members of the Society ſo numerous, 
and many of them of ſuch conſequence, both as 
to knowledge and rank, I can never think of it 
without heart-felt ſatisfaction, and the greateſt 
reſpe& and thankfulneſs to them. I then, alone, 
am accountable for the ſubje& matter depicted 
on their walls: and as almoſt 300 years had 
intervened ſince the painting of Rafaelle's Camera 
della Senatura in the Vatican, and that every 
branch of knowledge had been greatly advanced 
and perfected during that interval, the education 
of the 18th century furniſhing numberleſs ad- 
vantages in the ſcience of civil polity, of ethics, 
phyſics, and other knowledges of the moſt im- 
portant, deepeſt intereſt, there remained nothing 
to wiſh for, but to devote myſelf zealouſly to the 
work ; ard though my means of ſupport were 
indeed ſmall, yet my hopes were great, founded 
upon aſſiduity, and fortitude enough to ſacrifice all 
perſonal vanity, comforts, and even conveniences, 
that might interrupt and ſtand 1 in the way of what 
I had undertaken. 
Some of thoſe who, by the courteſy of lan- 
guage, are commonly called friends, were ready 
enough to adviſe me to make an effort on this 
occaſion, to launch out a little in figure and ap- 
pearance, to hire a ſmart ſervant to open my door, 
with a long et cetera, like other artiſts, whom 
— 


e * 

they were pleaſed to conſider as infinitely my 
inferiors, and who notwithſtanding found their 

account in doing all this, and even much more; 
that it was a matter of decent conformity, which 
every man owed to the ſociety he lived in; that 
to adopt a contrary conduct, and to live like a 
hermit in his cell, would appear odd and ſtrange; 
that it would be liable to a thouſand ſcoundrel 
| Interpretations, of wrongheadedneſs, miſanthropy, 
meanneſs, avarice, what not; and that I muſt 
well know, that ſome of my competitors would 
be ready enough to make this raſcally uſe of it, 
more eſpecially in ſuch a town as London, where 
there were many people ſo giddily and diſſi- 
patedly occupied, as to make them the facile, 
certain dupes of any miſinformation, even leſs 
ſupported by appearances; and that very un- 
pleaſant, and even vexatious conſequences might 
follow, that would give me cauſe to repent. 
« What you fay is all true,” ſaid I, and you muſt 
very well know how grating ſuch facrifices muſt 
ebe to my feelings, as no man is more calculated, 
both by nature and the habits of education, to 
<« reliſh and to lap myſelf in the elyſium of ſocial 
« enjoyments, than J am, nor can more heartily 
e deteſt any unſocial principles that tend to 
*«« diſqualify and eftrange us from it; this all 
my friends muſt well know to be remarkably 
the caſe with me. But, alas! you ſee I have 
* e 


e 


no choice left, but either to relinquiſh the 


thought of doing the work, or to carry it on 


in the manner I have been ſtating to you, by 


making the beſt, moſt decent, but moſt manly 
uſe of the means within my power, by conſider- 


ing this work as claiming my firſt concern, and 
every thing reſpecting myſelf in ſubordination 
to it; and that although my preſent expendi- 


ture, already too contracted in your opinion, 
could not be increaſed even ten pounds a year, 
without throwing me into debt and dependance, 
breaking my ſpirits, and perhaps leaving me in 
a jail; yet, as my hopes are not grounded 
upon the being able to increaſe my expenditure, 


and as the undertaking is of that noble, gene- 


rous kind as is truly worthy any perſonal ſacri- 
fice I can make, you muſt permit me to aſſure 
you, that notwithſtanding all that you or any 
one elſe can ſay to the contrary, yet I ſhall not 
heſitate to go on, and meet all, and even more 
than you have ſtated, with whatever patience 
and reſignation I can; and though I cannot add 
to my expenditure and appearance, yet perhaps, 
if it be neceſſary, I can till retrench, and do 
without many things; that with God's aſſiſtance 


the attempt ſhould be made directly; and that, 


after all, there was no great hardſhip in being 


my own ſervant, even if I was obliged to go 


out of lodgings, and to take a houſe : that a 
„hole 
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& hole might be cut in the door to receive meſ- 
« ſages when I ſhould be from home; and that 
ce this expedient could not be very diſcreditable, as 
it was probably of pretty general uſe formerly, 
« in times of leſs parade, and was ſtill kept up by 
ee the ſtudents in the inns of court.” Dialogues 
to this effect I have had many; and this is inſerted 
here for the peruſal of any one who might have 
been ſo fooliſh as to ſuffer himſelf to be deceived by 
the impertinence of any mean, artful fellow, with 
whom I never had any perſonal acquaintance, and 
who might wiſh to ingratiate and recommend 
himſelf to the good favour of my opponents. But 
even this would not have been a ſufficient induce- 
ment for my inſerting it, but that I am perſuaded 
it will have its uſe with young artiſts, as there can 
be but very few of them who will ever find them. 
ſelves in a ſituation leſs eligible for great under- 
takings, particularly thoſe who may happen to be 
born on this or the other ſide of the Tweed; as 
it is a native of Ireland only that is likely to experi- 
ence the ſuperior excruciating curſe of ſtruggling 
alone, his beſt friends perhaps ſo warmly engaged 
in the intereſts of ſome of his rivals, as to leave him 
unaided by any cheering partialities, and without 
other reliance than what may be expected from 
magnanimity and generous candour. An Iriſh artiſt 
may think himſelf well off, if his countrymen are 
not againſt him, in order to curry favour for them- 
ſelves; 
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ſelves; and that he be not ſacrificed to their 
timidity, ſervility, or convenience, whenever he 
| ſhould attempt high matters, where the ſucceſs 
would juſtify pretenſion to take any lead or ſu- 
periority. A candidate for a watchman's place, 
or to carry milk or a ſedan chair, may ſtand a com- 
mon chance; but that it is very different in higher 
matters, is too well known, to need my offering 
inſtances of great luſtre, which muſt occur to every 
man's recollection. I know very well that many 
will doubt the prudence of ſtating -fuch harſh 
facts, however true; but then they muſt allow 
me to ſay, that any artiſt who will have the pa- 
tience to acquire the glory of going through ſuch 
an ordeal, will not want the courage, and may well 
be allowed the little indulgence of looking back 
with triumph and gratulation for having paſſed it. 
However grating this ſtate of things may be to 
our feelings, yet, as it is more a matter of regret 
and pity than of blame, it can be patiently endured 
by a man of ſome philoſophy: as he muſt well 

know that the Iriſh, like other men, are formed 
by circumſtances; that they are of an excellent 
nature, as might naturally be expected from their 
almoſt peculiarly mild and genial climate, and 
have truly nothing reprehenſible that is not fairly 
chargeable upon their political, debaſed, wretched 
ſituation. Since it is by every party acknow- 
ledged, one may obſerve, without palliation, or 
: fear 
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fear of giving offence, that our government is, "Rt 7 
the accumulation and i inveteracy of certain abuſes 
of ancient uſages, neceſſarily carried on by in- 
fluence and corruption, and until ſome falutary 
reform be adopted cannot be carried on otherwiſe ; 
and that the ſilent baneful operations of this great 
evil of corruption, the prolific parent of ſo many 
others, have been- in ſame degree reſiſted and 
counteracted by that extenſive purſuit of improve- 
ment in all the various branches and articles of 
manufactures and commerce, which has given oc- 
caſion for ſo much rectitude, amenity and poliſn 
of the right kind, and have imprinted on the 
minds of the good people of England a deep ſenſe 
of the value 1 excellence. How wiſely and how 
much is compriſed in that beautiful allegory of the 
- ancients, in making Ceres the cauſe and parent of 
legiſlation ! How admirably. and gracefully does it 
extend to every ſpecies of honeſt, commendable. 
induſtry, to manufactures, to arts, and to com- 
merce ! Nothing can exceed the ingenuity, onc- 
tion, and wonderful identity (or, if that term is 
inaccurate, connection) of all the parts of this 
allegorical idea; it ſuppoſes (and moſt truly, that 
ve even cannot, for any time, or in any tolerable 
degree, enjoy thoſe gifts of God, without diſpoſing 


ourſelves to merit and. preſerve them by juſt and 


equal laws ; and even, to conſider it on the other 
ſide, that whenever we have the juſtice and mag- 
nanimity 
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nanimity to ſubmit ourſelves to the guidance of 
thoſe laws, we ſhall not be long before thoſe fruits 
and bleſſings of induſtry are ſhowered down upon 
us; and further, that under certain degrees of 
brutal violence, injuſtice, preſſures, and partialities, 
either theſe bleſſings will never be given to us, or 
they will fly from us and be withdrawn, whenever 
we have rendered ourſelves thus unworthy of the 
divine favour. , This allegory of Ceres will explain, 
pertinently enough, any difference that may be 
found in our two iflands ; for, on the ſuppoſition 
that the ſpirit of influence and corruption 1s equally 
extended in Ireland as it is here, and that the 
purſuit of improvement in manufactures and com- 
merce is leſs, this will eaſily and very naturally 
account for any difference of manners in the people 
of the two countries. Children of the ſame parent 
happy clime, there can be no difference between 
them but what is created by the difference of cir- 
cumſtances. I will not attempt to ſay what would 
be the event, or how long theſe contrary principles 
of improvement and corruption would be likely 
to continue in colliſion, if left to themſelves to 
fight it out here; but it may be affirmed, with 
great certainty, that the preſent altered ſtate of 
Europe, the exiſting circumſtances here, and all 
around us, will now ſoon put an end to this ſcuffle 
one way or other: either a ſalutary reform muſt ſoon 
take place, to the annihilation of influence and 

: corrup- 
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corruption ; 'or manufactures, and the commerce 
with thoſe manufacturers, muſt ſink from our pro- 
ſpect. The eagle penetration of Mr. Burke had 
long foreſeen this; and, in his Thoughts on the 
Cauſe of the Preſent Diſcontents (before-men- 
tioned), where he ftrenuouſly endeavours to 
recommend the beſt mode of public adminiſtra- 
tion the circumſtances of the time would then 
allow of, he concludes with the following remark- 
able words: This, with allowances for human 
« frailty, may, probably, be the general character 
C of a miniſtry, which thinks itſelf accountable to 
cc the Houſe of Commons, when the Houſe of 
« Commons thinks itſelf accountable to its con- 
<« ſtituents. If other ideas ſhould prevail, things 
* muſt remain in their preſent. confuſion, until 
e they are hurried into all the rage of civil vio- 
ce lence, or until they ſink into the dead repoſe of 
« deſpotiſm.” But as things mend, when they 
can be no worſe, direful neceſlity, though always 
an undeſirable, is yet ſometimes a moſt ſalutary 
and admirable teacher ; and the time is, perhaps, 
| faſt approaching, when the liberal principles and 


god ſenſe of the men of England and Ireland will 


find their true intereſt in ſpurning all undue influ- 
ence and corruption, and in regarding nothing 
but the indulgence of thoſe generous feelings which 
are the natural offspring of ſtrict and common 
Juſtice, of equal privileges and equal laws: and 
when- 
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5 whenever, by the mercy of God, that time ſhall 
arrive, it will be then, and not before, that an 
ingenious artiſt may expect to find himſelf the 
native of a country that will not be afraid to take 
an honeſt intereſt 1 in the 1 gry and Slo of his 
labours. 
But to reſume our narration; wit the ſpace i in 
the great room at the Adelphi, and the generous, 
liberal views of the Society, who were to hold 
their ſeſſions in it, ample opportunity offered for 
a work, which, though in a ſeries, ſnould be one 
and entire, comprehending a beginning, a middle, and 
an end, illuſtrative in all its various parts of this 
moral maxim, viz. the abſolute neceſſity of culti- 
vating both our mental and bodily faculties, and 
ſubſtituting the ſuperior love and purſuit of truth 
ij and juſtice, neceſſarily required as the foundation 
1 of civiliſed ſociety, in lieu of that brutal violence, 
YH fraud, and the conſequent miſeries of the ſavage 
= ſtate. In ſuch a work, I foreſaw ſomething might 
5 be attempted on Huſſey s plan; and what I va- 
lued much more was, that the ſubjects which oc- 
curred to me, would aſſociate that plan with 
matter of ſuch intereſt, as might conſecrate the 
work to the melioration, liberties, and reform of 
mankind. Reſolving then, in the very outſet, to 
throw aſide and ſpurn all beggarly adulation which 
had contaminated and diſgraced ſo many illuftrious 


=__ works, and — and without fear, to 
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follow truth and juſtice, and melioration, wherever | 
they ſhould lead, it does not ſurpriſe me, and I 

feel no ſorrow or repentance to find my work and 

_ myſelf involved in the fame fate with my country 
in its ſtruggles for that political happineſs which 
reſults from the | genuine freedom of equal laws, 
uncontaminated with either perſonal, party, or 
local privileges. And although I felt myſelf in the 
very focus of that influence, which is ſo unwiſely, 
and ſo much againſt its true intereſt, operating 
ruin and deſtruction in Ireland, yet I have no 
ſmall ſatisfaction in reflecting, that the buſineſs 
tranſacted in the group of legiſlators in the Elyſium, 
goes all the length of the remedy for the diſorders 
of Ireland, the application of which remedy 
has been ſo long deſired, prayed for, and hoped 
for. Were our legiſlators to conſult their juſtice, 
their humaaity, and the general intereſts of the 
empire, by adopting this remedy in time, were 
they once more to ſend over Lord Fitzwilliam, and 
ſincerely and honeſtly permit him to finiſh what he 
had ſo gloriouſly begun, there can be no doubt 
ol its ſalutary effects in removing every evil. 
However, whether they may chooſe to adopt it or 
not, there it is, forming the buſineſs of my prin- 
cipal group of Legiſlators in Elyſium ; and as a 
man can ſpeak with confidence of the devices of his 
own heart, moſt aſſuredly introduced with the beſt, 
moſt honeſt 1 — and with the higheſt refer- 
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ence to the good order, nnn and n 
neſs of ſociety. | 


As the concerns of art, ans the attempt to apply 
it more immediately (to uſe Bacon's phraſe) to 


our buſineſs and boſoms, are ſtrictly in uniſon with 


the views of the Dilettanti Society, there needs no 
apology for this mention of my own work, as it 
unavoidably followed from ſtating that reform in 


the plan of ſtudy of the Carracci, which Annibal 
begun on his coming to Rome, which Mr. Huſſey 
was diſappointed in his endeavours to introduce 


into England, and which, for want of a better, 
came into my hands. I ſhall therefore, go on 
with the matter I was upon, by obſerving, that as 
the picture of Elyſium, and its companion, the 
Victors at Olympia, were each forty-two feet in 


length, and the prints I had made of them were 


only three feet long, in order to be comprehended 


in a ſingle ſheet of paper, the details of the work, 


reduced to ſo ſmall a compaſs, were unavoidably 
liable to be overlooked ; and having another 
reaſon, beſides this“, for making a ſeparate print 
of this group of the Regents} in Elyſium, where, 

from 


„ This reaſon was, the deſire of rectifying a ale 1 was 
induced to commit in the group cf legiſlators, by following Mon- 
teſquieu, and other writers, reſpecting the perſon to whom civil 
ſociety is indebted, for firſt ſetting the glorious example of eſtab- 
Iiſhing equal laws, civil and religious. The reader will find this 
matter {tated at ſome length, in a printed Letter which I addrefſed 
to the Society for the E ncouragement of Arts ji in 1793. 
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from the enlarged ſize of the figures, the details 
would become more apparent, I have been ſince 
induced to add three prints of other groups in the 
ſame enlarged ſize; one, the group of Diagoras 
and his Sons, from the picture of the Victors at 
Olympia. Theſe Diagorides afford a ſubject of 
ſuch peculiar felicity for a group in ſculpture, 
that I have often complimented myſelf by ſup- 
poſing that there muſt have been (notwithſtanding 
the ſilence of Pauſanias) ſomething like this of 
mine, ſet up in the Altis at Olympia; the charac- 
ters of the men in their different ſtages of life - 
father, ſons, and grandſons, ſuch a race of heroes, 
where the naked occurred with ſuch peculiar pro- 
priety, and ſo gloriouſly connected with ethics, 

with all the duties of the good citizen, that I can 
recolle& nothing remaining of the ancients, where 
the ſubject matter is more exemplary, more im- 
pregnated with that onction, ſpirit, and venuſtas, 
which are the inſeparable characteriſtics of Grecian 
genius. The other two are, one the colloquial, | 
adjoining group to that of the Legiſlators in the 
Elyſium, conſiſting of the ſextumvirate ; to which 
Swift ſays, all ages of the world have not been 
able to add a ſeventh, where Socrates is proving 
ſomething to Epaminondas, Cato, the younger and 
the elder Brutus, and Sir Thomas More. As the 
effigies of Brutus, and thoſe other generous advo- 
cates for civil liberty, have lately been much 
+ 14. eas ſought 
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fought after, and even in the midſt of this mighty 
ſtruggle which is (till agitating Europe, I am happy 
to reflect, that in the print of this group of the 
heroes of civil liberty, what is paſſing in the 
back ground, where angels are preſenting and in- 
terceding for the imperfect Legiſlators, Bruhma, 
Confucius, and Mango Capae, tends to ſhew where 
all the various talents which inſure beatitude centre, 
and that virtue and all thoſe generous qualities 
that reflect ſuch luſtre and true glory on the cha- 
rater of the good citizen, are but emanations 
from the higher principle of religion, and piety to 
God (the ſovereign good, the eſſence of perfec- 
tion, whoſe law is rectitude), where all the virtues 
root. Alas! how much miſtaken are thoſe writers 
who would expect this branch of civil liberty to 
flouriſh, ſeparated and cut off from the nutriment 
it derives from this root! Trying occaſions, ter- 
rors, allurements, and the ſelfiſhneſs inſeparable 
from our nature, fairly conſidered, what motives 
to action, or forbearance, can ſtimulate the man 
whoſe views terminate with his exiſtence here? 
It is impoſſible to conceive any thing more 
completely above, and diſconnected with all human 
modes of government, than the Chriſtian religion. 
Genuine Chriſtianity is nothing more nor leſs than 
the moſt complete conceivable morality, offered 
and recommended by the moſt perſuaſive of all 
conceivable motives; and if Chriſtianity can be 
ſuppoſed to prediſpoſe men to a predilection for 
any 


„ 
any particular mode of government, it muſt be 


that of the greateſt conceivable freedom, like 


that of the Quakers, and the difference between 
the Quakers and the other religious orders of St. 
Benedict, St. Francis, &c. is leſs than is vulgarly 
imagined ; a very ſlight alteration, in one or two 
particulars, and they are the ſame. D'Alembert, 
Diderot, and other great men, may have (and 
with a good conſcience too) done every thing in 
their power to diſcredit and to deſtroy the wretched 
appearance, under the name of religion, which, 
| like a ſtalking-horſe, fabricated and held up for 
political ſtate purpoſes, by the Jeſuit Tellier, the 
Cardinals Biſſi and Du Bois, and their odious cor- 
rupt confederates, during the years of the dotage 
of Lewis XIV. and the worthleſs, diſſipated 
Regent, his immediate ſucceſſor, Chriſtianity 
could have no concern here; and it is a ſhame for 
any man not to know and acknowledge, that all 
the Parliaments of France, all the men of con- 
ſcience, true honour and probity, the Dagueſſeau, 
Fleury's, Noailles, and the long and glorious 
et cetera, who were oyerwhelmed by this ſtate 
religious mockery, had, notwithſtanding, pre- 
_ viouſly manifeſted their execration of the decep- 
tion, and left ſuch a ſtigma of infamy upon it, that 
it was, almoſt immediately after, hunted down 
with eaſe by the philoſophers, to whom this pa- 
triotic taſk devolved. This ſurely, and no other, 
can be the reaſon for the little temporary credit 
L. 2 SEE - 5 
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E 24S, } 
given to atheiſtical opinions, as a battery for im- 
mediate uſe, the better to enable them to demo- 
liſh this ſtate engine of mock religion, no leſs 
injurious to the genuine, generous character of 
Chriſtianity, than to the virtuous freedom, peace, 
and happineſs of civil ſociety. But as that work is 
now done, there is no longer any occaſion for 
that atheiſtical battery; for, it is to be hoped, no 
man can be weak enough to believe, or to endea- 
vour to make others believe, that the chilling tor- 
pors of Atheiſm, like the horrid, inert, deadly 
ſilence of the polar regions, can be of any uſe, or 
ever coaleſce with the generous ardors of a ſtate 
of liberty, and civil freedom, founded as it always 
muſt be, upon all the fraternal charities, the 
active, energetic, internal virtues of a good heart, 
which can only be truly known to God, and to a 
man himſelf, Well might the amiable and admira- 
ble Fenelon ſay, That it is impoſſible to point out a 
man's irue and perſonal character from his wit, 
profeſſion, art, or education and learning ; whereas 
we give an infallible definition of him, by mentioning 
his virtue and inward uprightneſs, when we have 
Solid proofs of them, And it might be affirmed, 
with the moſt ſecure confidence, that any philoſo- 
phers or citizens, of the moſt free and well-ordered 
government in the world, could no where find a 
ſuite of principles ſo aptly and cogently calculated 
to preſerve and to perpetuate thoſe bleſſings of 
freedom 


„ 
freedom and good order (as far as human 
matters can be preſerved and perpetuated) than 
thoſe charities which are enumerated in the 13th 
Chapter of St. Paul's firſt Epiſtle to the Co- 
rinthians; even the whole of the illuſtrious com- 
ments on this truly citizen- like paſſage, by the 
ever-venerable Archbiſhop juſt mentioned, would, 
treaſured up in the memory of a good citizen, be 
his ſureſt guide through all the ſocial, becoming 
duties which conſtitute the felicity of every ſtation. 


Away, then, with Atheiſm! the men of France 


have wiſely and becomingly thrown it aſide ; and 
let us hear no more of it in England: the phi- 
loſophers but made an occaſional uſe of it, and 


never intended that any well- ordered ſociety ſhould . 


really be the dupe of ſuch a peſtilential opinion. 
Buy way of border and ornament to Epaminodas's 
ſhield, which, near the feet of M. Brutus cloſes 
the circle of this colloquial group, it would come 
well (particularly as there 1s no portrait remaining 
of him) to write the following truly heroic advice, 
which this Theban General gave his countrymen, 
to diſſuade them from enſlaving the Orchomenians: 
« HA nation (ſays he) aſpiring to command the 
Greeks, ought ro preſerve, by its humanity, what 
it acquired by its- valour,” Plato and Ariſtotle, 
juſt behind this group of the ſextumvirate, are 
going towards. the group of the moſt perfect 
legiſlators in the other print, at whom Plata is 
Lo pointing, 


/ 


n 
pointing. The other print is the group adjoining, 
where angels are unveiling and explaining a ſolar 
ſyſtem to Newton, Gallileo, Copernicus, and 
Bacon, whoſe admiration at what is communi- 


cated, intimates how much is reſerved for a here- 


after, which even the wiſeſt could not otherways 
have known. In the advanced ground is Thales, 
Des Cartes and Archimedes, and below them, the 
Friar, Roger Bacon, and his ſagacious and excel- 5 
Tent friend, Biſhop Grouthead, with his letter to 
Pope Innocent IV. in his hand. Some friends have 
wiſhed me to make ſeparate prints, on the ſame 
enlarged plan of other groups, in this and the other 
pictures, which are not without pertinence ; but 
I am fatisfied with what is already done, and 
will leave the reſt to any one who may think it 
worth his pains. I had hopes theſe prints would 
have been done ſooner, ſo as to have enabled me to 
have given up a couple of months, in the ſummer, to 
the retouching of that work at the Adelphi : there 
are ſome parts of it which want vigour, and may 
be very much meliorated ; and I ſhould be very 
much obliged to any gentleman of the Dilettanti 
Society, or to any other, who would be ſo good 
as to take the pains of communicating to me any 
remarks to- that end, as, with God's bleſſing, I 
mean to leave that work as perfect as I can. If 
ever I could have doubted of the wiſdom and eli- 
gibility of honeſtly applying and devoting art to 
utility 
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utility and ſocial improvement, ſuch doubt would 
have been long ſince ſatisfied, when I ſee, and 
have ſeen, ſo many great events daily occurring, 
which afford an illuſtrious comment on the truth 
and efficacy of the principles purſued in that work. 
With the ſubje& matter of it I am perfectly fatis- 
fied, and ſee nothing to alter, to add, or to take 
away ; but I am eager and anxious to add more 
energy to its effect, and to the execution of ſeveral 
parts, and for many reaſons I feel happy and for- 


tunate that this had not been done before. I mean 


then, with God's permiſſion, very ſhortly to re- 
queſt this indulgence from the Society. What 1 
wiſh to do will not take up much time, or give 
any interruption to the courſe of their buſineſs in 

the room; and I am their debtor for as much 

colour as will, I believe, do the buſineſs ; it was left, 
after what I had done, when I was laſt at work in 
the room, and I did not think 1 it warth the OG 
them by ſending it. 

Upon a recollection of the ground I have gone 
over in this Letter, there is no doubt but that 
many apologies ought to be made, not only for 
any ſlovenly neglect, lazineſs, or inability in the 
ſtyle, and in the arrangement, where things have 
been flung out in the hurry with which they oc- | 
_ curred, but, what is much more to be regretted is, 
the neceſſity under which I felt myſelf, of handling 


freely many matters which unfortunately lay too 
| 3 4 5 dir ectly 


1 

directly in my way, to paſs them by without notice. 
I muſt, however, rely upon the generous feelings 
and candour of my readers, as (if I know myſelf) 
I certainly have nothing to apologize for as to 
any want of rectitude in my intentions. Superior, 
I hope, to every baſe motive of malignity or 
reſentment, I have been directed by nothing but 
a moſt ardent deſire of rendering every ſervice in 
my power to a profeſſion which has been the con- 
ſtant and unremitting object of my affections, and 
the ſource of whatever happineſs I have enjoyed. 
To the glorious memory of my illuſtrious prede- 
ceſſors, who had prepared ſo much for my happi- 
neſs, I felt myſelf bound by the ſtrongeſt ties, 
ſo that it became a duty incumbent upon me to 
defend them from any injuſtice, to the utmoſt of 
my power, and to tranſmit what had devolved 
from them to me, as little impaired, and with as 
many advantages as I could obtain for thoſe who 
were to come after me. Nothing can ſtand higher 
in the eſtimation of any man than my profeſſion does 
in mine. No doubt, many things may be, and 
are over rated every day; but if there be any 
matter about which men are employed, which is 
really above our eſtimation, it is certainly the Art 
of Painting, fairly and juſtly conſidered. The rank 
ignorance, fooliſh (yet raſh) iconoclaſtic ſpirit of 
ſome of our would-be reformers, make it neceſſary 
to touch a little upon this matter, 

— BY Painting 
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Paiining has been, by ingenious writers (who 
perhaps meant to pay it a compliment ), defined 
to be a ſilent poem, and Poetry a ſpeaking picture. 
As precepts, nothing can be more admirably ſaid ; 
but, as definitions, nothing can be more falſe and 
inadequate, though very artfully ſtated, and well 
calculated to coincide with the predilections and 
prepoſſeſſions of men much engaged in literary 
_ purſuits: and others, who are but little concerned 
with literary matters, are too eaſily caught by the 
apparent civility of thoſe definitions, to ſuſpect 
that the poet Simonides, from whom (if my re- 
collection is right) they came, did, inſtead of 
conceſſions to a rival Art, actually purloin from 
that rival Art an excellence and honour for the 
decoration of his own, to which, in truth and 
juſtice, it had no pretenſions of claim. It is now 
ſome years that I have been aware of the injuſtice 
of theſe definitions, by which this maſter Art, 
this Art par excellence, has been ſo unfairly, un- 
feelingly, and artfully, placed below the ſuperior 
ſtation it ought to fill; and I have, in one of my 
Lectures in the Acacemy, had occaſion to enter 
upon this diſpute reſpecting the compariſon of 
Painting with Poetry, and have not ſcrupled to 
give the preference and ſuperiority to my own 
Art; and, in addition to what 1s there urged, I 
ſhall here obſerve, that Monſieur Bailii was, no. 
doubr, exceedingly right, and that ſome almoſt 
unknown 
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unknown people, now buried in the remoteneſs of 
antiquity, muſt, however, have been in poſſeſſion 
of a body of very extenſive and complete know- 
ledge, of which the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Gen- 
_ toos, and other ancient nations, poſſeſſed only 
the fragments, which Homer, Thales, Pythagoras, 
Plato, and N brought into Greece. 1 


cooling 


The actual exiſtence of the ancient people above Mluded to, 
who appear from ſo many unqueſtionable veſtiges to have been 
in poſſeſſion of ſo much united, completer knowledge, was a fact 
of which I can have no doubt; but whether they were the ſame as 
the Atlantic people, of whom Plato was informed through the chan- 
nel of the Egyptian Priefts, or whether they were the identical Scy- 
thian Conquerors to whom Aſia paid tribute for 1500 years, until 
the beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire, in the time of Ninus, who 
lived 2200 years before Chriſt, and, according to Juſtin, was the 
firſt to diſcontinue the payment of that tribute ; and alſo, whether 
we are to comprehend in this conqueſt of Aſia, Hindoſtan and 
China, as well as Chaldea and Egypt, againſt which latter nation 
the war commenced ; theſe queſtions are not eaſily anſwered, 
although it is eaſy to ſee that they allude to matters utterly irre- 
concileable with our commonly received chronology. This 
chronology is alſo contradicted (and with good reaſon) by many 
late diſcoveries reſpecting the natural hiſtory of our globe, ſo 
that it muſt ſurely be highly criminal any-longer to ſuppoſe this 
| Chronology to be nn and warranted by Divine Revelation, 
if this alſo be ill founded. 85 

There is nothing in revealed religion to hinder our admitting 
the mere fact of the antiquity of the globe to any extent of time 
It may, or it may not, have been many times totally melted into 
that fluid, vitrified maſs, for which, according to the weighty 
opinion of Mr. Pott, its component materials are ſo aptly calcu- 
lated in certain ſituations of heat, and as often frittered and 

| broken 
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cording to the, mythology of the Greeks, the 
Muſes preſide over the ſeveral departments of 
poetry, and the other knowledges, as we may 


broken up in other temperatures, and rendered proper for 
vegetable and animal exiſtence. We have in nature no data, 
nor is there any revelation for fixing the preciſe time of this 
beginning, or Geneſis, either of the earth itſelf, or of the vege- 
table and animal natures which receive their ſupport from it, 
though they do not ſeem to have been produced by it; for there 
has appeared, in no time, any material combinations, or mere 
elementary natural powers, adequate to the formation of any 
new ſpecies, either animal or vegetable, which might be added 
to thoſe originally created by the Almighty (whenever that | 
creation was), and which have been co-exiſtent ever ſince: and 
the writer, whoever he was, of the venerable book at the head 
of the Old Teſtament, which bears the name of Geneſis, has 
fixed no time for that production, but uſed the words © in the 
beginning” applicable to any time, although he has according to 
the beautiful ancient uſage of allegory, repreſented this Almighty 
fiat of inſtantaneous creation, into the detailed and ſeparate acts 
of fix days, perhaps the better to impreſs upon our minds the 
neceſſity and beneficence of this Almighty agency, and ſo to com- 
memorate it upon every ſeventh day, through all ſucceeding 
time, as to preſerve us from the raſh folly of ſeeking any other 
and material cauſe, which could have no reference to that moral 
and ſocial perfection upon which our happineſs depended. As to 
the hiſtorical and chronological accounts of the Jewiſh nation, 
how far they may have been well or; ill preſerved, before, or 
even long after, the Revelation to Moſes, this is a curious and 
_ Intereſting queſtion, but of mere human matters of fact, which 
do not, or cannot affe& the verity of revealed religion, under 
either diſpenſation. In a long courſe of ancient hiſtory, like that 
of the Jewiſh nation, many matters of mere human concern (very 
intereſting to the writer, and to his countrymen) were, from 
inattention, indiſcreet zeal, paſſion, intereſt, prejudice, and other 
human 
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find detailed in every writer treating of theſe 
matters, from Heſiod and Homer, down to the 
preſent times. But to Minerva, which is the 
abſtract idea, or perſonification, and the very 

| identity 


human infirmities, liable to be confounded and mixed with ſacred 
matters, when the mention of theſe matters might incidentally 
occur in hiſtorical relations, where Revelation was not neceſſary. 
In ſuch a mixture of divine and human affairs, which compoſe 
a great part of the Old Teſtament in its preſent (always vene- 
rable, though probably very imperfect and mutilated) ſtate, 
_ tranſmitted as it has been in a courfe of ſo many ages, and ſuch 
various ſcenes of national diſtreſs and calamitv, it is no wonder 
then, if weak and unwary readers, amidſt all the difficulties of 
diſcriminating, ſhould ſtumble at many other rugged matters, 
| beſides thoſe of chronology. And thus the indiſcriminate raſh 

real of weak friends cannot fail of being encountered by ſome- 
thing at leaſt equally miſchievous from the contemptuous pre- 
cipitation of foes; and the moſt ſacred matters are equally 
injured, whether mere human concerns are indiſcreetly raiſed to 
the pinnacle of divine truths, or whether thoſe divine truths are 
raſhly lowered to the mere ordinary level of human affairs, 
governed by paſſion and intereſts. It is much to be regretted, 
that the moſt intereſting, moſt uſeful, moſt extenſively luminous, 
as well as the moſt venerable body of ancient knowledge now in 
the world (which after all it moſt undoubtedly is), ſhould not be 
more uſefully and leſs dangerouſly employed. Nothing can be 
more happily calculated to meet, and to remedy all theſe evils, 
than the wiſe, valuable diſſertations and notes which accompany 
Doctor Geddes's vigorous, moſt accompliſhed Tranſlation of the 
Bible, a good part of which has been publiſhed in 1792; and 
the remainder, I am happy to hear, is in great forwardneſs. 
Such a work as this of Dr. Geddes, though ſo long and ſo 
ardently deſired, could not, before the preſent century, have 
made its appearance with ſo many accumulated advantages from 
all the various quarters of the knowledge ſo peculiarly eſſential 
to its efficacy. 


. 
identity of the wiſdom of Jove, what is the art 
over which ſhe was ſuppoſed to preſide? This 
queſtion is anſwered by the univerſal teſtimony of 
all ; and we find, that the employment for which 
Minerva is peculiarly diſtinguiſhed from all the 
celeſtial perſonages, is her ſkill in the labours of 
the loom, or in other words, that will convey the 
idea of the ancients more properly, that ſhe was 
ſovereignly ſkilful in the art of painting in tapeſtry, 
and could employ that univerſal language of 
forms, both actual and poſſible, to all the grand 
ethical purpoſes of information, perſuaſion and 
inſtruction. But the Art of Painting is debaſed 
by the complaiſance of calling it a language. It 
is a mode of communication as much ſuperior to 
language, as the image of any thing in a looking- 
glaſs is more ſatisfactory and ſuperior to any mere 
account of the ſame thing in words. It is 
difficult, and would lead us into the depths of 
philoſophy, to ſay, what is the difference between 
any actual thing and its image in a glaſs; and yet 
ſo much only, and no more, can be the difference 
between that actual thing and its repreſentation in 
painting. In the former caſe, the difference, 
perhaps, conſiſts in the mere actuality, and yet, 
even that may be doubted, as they are both equall7 
actual to the ſenſe of ſeeing in a third ſpectator ; 
but the object painted is equally permanent with 
what we may call the actual or real one. The 
—— | . | 
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truth is, that they are all pictures alike, painted 


equally on the retina or optical ſenſorium. But 
to come back to Minerva: her art can even do 


ſtill more; it can, by new moulding, and dif- 


ferent arrangement of the actual, the created 
objects, call to our view as in a /peculum, that 


ſtill higher order of a new creation, where thoſe 
objects, ſublimated and purged from all droſs 
and alloy, appear before us in gala, in all con- 
ceivable and poſſible ſplendor. This was an Art 
indeed, and the ancients were well juſtified in 


placing it above the reach of Calliope and her 


ſiſter Muſes ; and, by a happy effort of that admi- 
rable, wonderful penetration, which, when rightly 
underſtood, is found to be the uſual characteriſtic 


of all their knowledge, they therefore, neceſſarily, 
wiſely and juſtly, reſerved this Maſter Art, this 
Art par excellence, to employ the more adequate 


exertions and ſkill of the miſtreſs of all, of 


Minerva, or Wiſdom herſelf. Can any man then 
heſitate to acknowledge, but that the Ancients, 
by appropriating this art to Minerva, intended to 
ſhew the ſuperiority of that purſuit which employs 
and exhibits things inſtead of words, or the mere 


names of thoſe things? a taſk which implies ſo 
ſmall a portion of knowledge and ſkill as does 


not deſerve to be named, much leſs compared 


with the other. Painting then is the real art of 


wiſdom, and Poetry is only an account or relation 


of 
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of it, more or leſs animated as the poetry is more 
or leſs excellent. Although this tapeſtry-work, 
which (as to the inſtruments and materials em- 
ployed in it) was a more laborious and leſs perfect 
mode of imitation, does actually and neceſſarily 
pre- ſuppoſe antecedent exemplars, executed with 
inſtruments and materials more manageable, facile, 
and better adapted to follow with rapidity, the 
divine flatus of the imagination, yet, as I have 
had occaſion to obſerve in my Lecture in the 
Academy, from Homer's ſilence, as to this ante- 


ceedent art, of which the tapeſtry-weaving ſo 


frequently mentioned, is only, and can be nothing 
elſe, but a mere fragment and veſtige, we again 
find ourſelves, in this inſtance, as in ſo many 

others, obliged to have - recourſe to ſome more 
ancient people, where all theſe knowledges exiſted 
together in a more complete and united ſtate. - It 
is not, I hope neceſſary to obſerve, that by the 
ſkilful labours of the loom the ancients always 
underſtood the art of making pictures in tapeſtry, 
and that the perfection of thoſe pictures, the 

happineſs of their imitation,. and the admirable 
ethical application, are the fine qualities always 
alluded to (ſee the ſtory of Penelope, Arachne, 
&c.) and not any delicacy or perfection in the 
texture, ſtuff, or materials employed, as every 
one in the leaſt converſant with ancient reading 
muſt well know all this. Thus jt appears,” that 
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the concluſion I have above inſiſted on, viz. the 


ſuperiority of Painting over Poetry, and which I 
have been inſenſibly led to, by the mature con- 
ſideration of ſo many facts, was a concluſion long 
ſince made, and thus beautifully illuſtrated with 
all the venuſtas and unction of the ancients them- 


ſelves, in their very mythology, although it has 
eſcaped (for any thing I know to the contrary) the 
_ obſervation and reſearches of all the commen- 
tators, and of thoſe writers whoſe opinions I had 
undertaken to refute. It is then evident, that, 


not the merely copying of actual, caſual, ordinary 


nature, but the new moulding and 1mitation of it, 
as it might poſſibly be combined, according to 
the more perfect and wiſer views of completeneſs, 


utility, and ethical adaption, was the true reaſon 
why the ancients placed this art in the hands of 


Minerva herſelf. Since this alone appears to be 


the difference between her work and that of 
Arachne, and therefore our concluſion of the ſupe- 
riority of Painting over Poetry, is, by the higheſt 
authority, eſtabliſhed, not only with all deſirable 
amplitude and cogency, but alſo with an addi- 


tional, moſt pertinent illuſtration and confirmation 
of the truth of that principle of wiſe ſelection in 


all the conſtituent parts of painting, and chat 


_ ethical adaptation of it, as a totality which form 
the very ſubſtratum and eſſence of my Lectures to 
the Students of the Academy. Nothing can be 


| more 
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more noble, or more juſt, than theſe principles; 
and it is only to be regretted that they have not a 
better advocate, more adequate to the dignity of 
the undertaking; and happily ſupplied with the 
\ neceſſary materials for obſervation, which I had 
almoſt ſaid, had been deſignedly withheld from 
me, as much as influence and combination could 
withhold them : however, the intention and the 
attempt muſt ſatisfy me; if happily I can leave 
ſomething to this end, though but in outline, 
merely ſketched out, it may be hereafter filled up, 
and gracefully finiſhed by ſome perſon more for- 
tunately circumſtanced. 

A further elucidation of this allegory of Minerva 
appears from her breaſt-plate, or defence of the 
vital parts, which is a large ſerpent's ſkin, hang- 
ing from her right ſhoulder acroſs her breaſt, and 
paſſing over the heart to her left ſide, where it 
turns round under her arm as a broad-ſword belt 
or baudrier, in the ancient mode, when the 
weapon hung high. The edges of this ſkin appear 
bordered with ſmaller living, and, as it were, 
_ embryo ſerpents, twirling about different ways; 

but upon a more attentive inſpection they are 
found to be only the ſeveral necks and heads of the 
great ſerpent, whoſe ſkin is thus wrapped round 
Minerva; and there is generally on the top of 
her helmet an entire ſerpent, as it were, couchant, 
and juſt. launching, according to the direction of 
M __  Minerva's 
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Minerva s head, as appears in the fine antique co- 


loſſal head at the Marquis of Lanſdown' s, and many 


others. Now, as Minerva is the perſonification of 


mind, or rather of the ſovereign mind, and iſſuing 
full formed from the head of Jove himſelf, if we 


ſuppoſe theſe ſerpents to repreſent thoughts or acts 


of the mind, the myſtical ſenſe becomes apparent 


in a moſt beautiful and forcible manner, even to 


the very circumſtance of the heart and head, where 


thoughts are firft conceived, and ſent up to be 
matured for uſe. This ſolution, fo happily cor- 


' reſpondent in all its parts, like moſt other caſes 
of the diſcovery of any particular leading fact in 


aggregate maſſes of knowledge, affords day-light 
and ſatisfaction in unfolding ſome perplexing diffi- 


_ culties, widely extended through thoſe veſtiges of 


art which remain of the moſt ancient nations, and 
the oblations to the ferpent, ſo frequently found 
amongſt the Egyptian antiquities : the ſmall ſerpent 
on the heads of Iſis and Oſiris, and between the 
horns of Apis, the Serapis, or the large ſerpent 


with a human head, become ſo many manifeſta- 


tions of their being Theiſts, worſhippers of the 
fovereign mind or intellect ; and poor Cadmus, 
and. his wife Harmonia, or Hermione, whoſe 
transformation into ſerpents was a melancholy 
puniſhment, for which, as a ſchool-boy (when 
reading Ovid), I conld ſee no juſtice or reaſon. 
But if we conſider him and his old and amiable 

COM- 
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companion as diſſolving (according to this ex. 
plication) into pure intellect, it will then become 
an apotheoſis, or at leaſt a handſome compliment, 
and a reward more reconcilable with the ideas 
of even ſchool- boy juſtice, and well merited by 

the introducer of literary or alphabetical knowledge 
into Greece; and Medea's chariot, drawn by dra- 
gons or winged ſerpents, alſo becomes a chariot 
carried forward by the winged intellect of this il- 
luſtrious ſorcereſs; alſo the traditionary myſtical 
relation of the origin of the Scythians, reſpecting 
the woman or ſorcereſs, with her lower limbs ter- 
minating in two ſerpents, whom (according to 
Herodotus) Hercules met at Hylæa is evidently 
made up of the ſame leaven. 

The ſerpent with five heads, which ſo fre- 
quently occurs in the Hindoo antiquities, and 
of which Mr. Townley has a moſt complete 
ſpecimen in bronze, and employed with the 
moſt deciſive ſignification, where the figure of 
Bruhma is repreſented as lying at feſt in 
eternity, within the circular, or rather elliptical | 

ſpace formed by the coils of this ſerpent, whoſe 
| five heads riſe and hang over in a ſtate of watch- 

fulneſs. This apparent inaction or eternal reſt of ' 
the Supreme Power, whilſt the all-ſovereign 
wiſdom or intellect is in a ſtate of ' waking and 
watchfulneſs, is happily expreſſed with the utmoſt 
depth and — How completely does it 
M 2 | exclude 
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exclude every thing illicit, heterodox, and tend- 
ing to any of the dangerous modifications of 
Spinoſiſm, old or new! Whether the univerſe be 
conſidered as the garment, or elegant Virgilian 
tenement of this anima mundi, ſleeping as it were 
in the very energy and perfection of its action, 
and, to uſe a very familiar image, like the well- 
whipped ſleeping top of a ſchool-boy, which, 
from the rapidity of its motion, appears perfectly 
at reſt ; or whether we ſuppoſe it to denote reſting 
in that portiof of eternity before the energy of 
creation; yet that eternal object of love and vene- 
ration, the Almighty intellect, the adorable I am, 
which was, is, and will be, is thus ingeniouſly 
and happily repreſented in this ſpecimen of 
Hindoo art, as ever awake, watchful, conſcious, 
and diſtinct from all modifications of matter. As 
to the pictureſque licence (vulgarly called poetical) 
of giving five heads to this ſerpent (which gene- 
rally is of the hooded, or covra capella kind) whilſt 
in this ſtate of watchful ſuperintendence, like the 
dragon at Colchos, or in the Heſperian garden; 
 — whether by this licence it was (ſtill farther) 
intended to denote the five organs of ſenſations, 
by which the mind, or internal inhabitant, receives 
every ſpecies of the various information reſpecting 
all the ſurrounding exterior objects, it is remark- 
able, that as we have had but thoſe five organs, 
the number of heads, always the ſame, ſhould fo 
| exactly 


r 
exactly correſpond. But whatever might have 
been intended by taking this liberty wich the 
ſerpent, of putting five heads on this ſame body, 
although it may be as little warranted by the 
natural hiſtory of this animal, as the licence taken 
with human nature, of giving a hundred hands to 
Briareus; yet there are many reaſons why this 
liberty is not ſo ſhocking in the former as in the 
latter caſe. Laying aſide the myſtical, and con- 
fidering the miſchievous and dreadful power of 
the ſerpent, probability is not offended by the 
ſeven-headed Hydra of Lerna, or the five-headed 
Covra Capella of the Hindoos. Perhaps this, or 
ſomething ſimilar, might be the beſt repreſenta- 
tion of the Hindoſtan idea of the divine power in 
its deſtroying agency, like that terrible image with 
ſo many teeth in the Bagvat Geta, ſwallowing 
whole armies and nations. But good taſte muſt 
be for ever offended with any ſuch licentious 
indulgence, in any repreſentations where human 
nature is concerned. But to come back to Mi- 
nerva: if, together with the remarkable inſcription 
on her temple, at Sais in Egypt, I am whatever 
* was, is, and will be, and my vail no mortal 
_ + hath raiſed,” we -add the obſervation, * which 
occurs in the ſame tract of Iſis and Oſiris, where 
Plutarch, ſpeaking of the animals which were 
ſuppoſed to denote and accompany the ideas of 
che ſeveral celeſtial perſonages, the dove Venus, 
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how admirably and gracefully canveyed ! 
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- the ſerpent Minerva, &c. ; and allo the informa- 


tion to be gathered from the Greek ſtatues and 
baſs-reliefs; Minerva then, in all the different 
ways in which ſhe is employed, whether as feeding 

the ſerpent in the elegant little baſs- relief on the 


triangular altar or pedeſtal of the famous Barberini 


Candelabrum (now in the Papal Muſeum), or in 


| thoſe of Hygeia, or in the Minerva at the Juſti- 
niani, &c. with the, large ſerpent at her feet, 


and raiſing its head at her ſide (ſimilar, perhaps, 


to that of Phidias at Athens, of which there is a 


Night account in Pauſanias) ; but ſhe is always ſo 


enveloped with this breaſt-plate, or broad belt of 
the living ſkin of this many headed ſerpent, as to 
denote the ſame identity with the ſerpent itſelf, 


according to the more elegant, guſtoſo, Grecian 


mode of rendering the ſame old idea of the 


Gentoos and Egyptians ;—it does appear then, 


that the circle formed by the ſerpent with his tail 
in his mouth, which was ſuppoſed to denote = 


eternity, has ſtill much more in it, and was 


actually intended to typify the eternity. of the 


ſupreme mind or intellect : and the ſerpent en- 


veloping the globe, or the mundane egg, its 
involutions round the Hindoftan lingham, or 
playing round the Greek ſeven-ſtringed lyre of 


Apollo. How important are theſe leſſons, and 


The 
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This ancient aſſociation of ideas, which connect 
wiſdom with the ſerpent, made its way down to 
the very promulgation of Chriſtianity, where 
it is recommended to conne& the wiſdom of 
the ſerpent, with the innocence of the dove ; 
and the ſerpent, in the beautiful allegorical or 
myſtical repreſentation reſpecting the ſtate of 
innocence, 'is denominated the ſubtileſt beaſt of 
the field. Were we to examine tlis matter 
in another way; the old ſerpent, the great dragon 
with hideous Cerberean heads, who, after hav- 
ing ſpread its peſtilential infections far and 
wide, is chained down by the angel in the Reve- 
lations, how happily does it pourtray the ſelf- 
importance, pride, and malignant, though im 
potent enterpriſes of the creature, rebelling againſt 
his Almighty Creator, and impiouſly abuſing his 
allotted portion of intellect in the reprobate 
atheiſtical barkings, and perverſe, helliſh yells of 
thoſe doctrines of materialiſm, which with ſuch a 
miſchievous, hateful induſtry, is, in the true ſpirit 
of Anti-Chrift, attempted ro be obtruded on the 
world, under the ſpecious much-abuſed name of 
philoſophy! However, God forbid that our 
horror and hatred of the doctrine ſhould be ex- 
| tended to the men who poſſeſs it! their ſtate of 
mind, whether ariſing from reſtiveneſs, vanity, or 
miſtaken calculation, is comfortleſs and gloomy 
enough, without any further addition from the want 
M 4 of 
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of kindneſs and charity in their fellow men : their 
opinions ought to be left-to God and themſelves, 
which I hope, in future, will ever be the caſe ; 
and that they will themſelves endeavour generouſly 
to make the baſis of citizenſhip as broad as may 
be, and give every encouragement and example to 
this pacific diſpoſition, by adopting ſuch a temper, 
and even toleration, in the management of their 
diſputes, as will comport better with the neceſſary, 
ſocial charities, Their information does by no 
means entitle them to aſſume ſo many magiſterial 
_ airs of ſupercilious contempt for their believing 
opponents: it would better become them to be 
more ſparing of uncivil, offenſive epithets; ſu- 
perſtition, bigotry, or ignorance, need not be 
flung fo liberally and indiſcriminately on all reli- 
gious belief whatever, ſo as to include a Socrates, 
| a Plato, a Bacon, a Fenelon, Milton, or Locke, 
Boerhaave, Grotius, and many fuch. Alas! it is 
very certain that the moſt hopeleſs and unmanage- 
able of atheiſtical diſputants would be the man of 
leaſt information reſpecting all that beauty, order, 
and wiſe, admirable adaptation, which conſtitute 
the phænomena of the natural and moral-world ; 
and it is to be lamented, that but few men are 
likely to feel themſelves diſpoſed to afford the 
neceſſary time or patience for communicating the 
previous information, upon which the ſubſequent 
conviction of ſuch a would-be philoſopher, muſt 

be 
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be founded. Humility is a Chriſtian virtue, of 
no ſmall utility in the numerous claſſes where 
enquiry cannot be conveniently purſued. _ 
If any one ſhould ſtart a query, why the ancients, 
who reaſoned. ſo deeply, ſhould, in their perſoni- 
fications of the ſovereign wiſdom, have choſen 
Minerva a female; why the Muſes, who preſide 
over the ſeveral ſubordinate modes of intelligence, 
&c. are all females; and why the converſation of 
the ſerpent was held with Eve, in order that her 
influence might be employed in perſuading Adam; 
ſuch queries could have been well and pertinently 
anſwered, by the eloquent, generous, amiable ſen- 
ſibility of the celebrated and long-to-be-lamented 
Mary Wolſtonecraft, and would interweave very 
gratefully with another edition of her Rights of 
Women. Her honeſt heart, ſo eftranged from 
all ſelfiſhneſs, and which could take ſo deep and 
generous an intereſt in whatever had relation to 
truth and juſtice, however remote as to time and 
place, would find ſome matter for conſolation, in 
diſcovering that the ancient nations of the world 
entertained a very different opinion of female ca- 
pabilities, from thoſe modern Mahometan, tyran- 
nical, and abſurd degrading notions of female na- 
ture, at which her indignation was ſo juſtly raiſcCs 
Civil ſociety has many obligations to that exce'- 
lent woman, and would do well to diſcharge ſome 
of them, by kind attentions to the two female _ 
[ children 
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children ſhe has left behind her, if ever they ſhouid | 
need them, which I am happy to ſay is not the 
caſe at preſent, nor likely to be ſo, whilſt God 
Almighty ſpares the life and health of the inge- 


nious Mr. Godwin, the father of one, and the kind 
and generous protector of the other. 


Theſe obſervations reſpecting the patronage and 
preſidency of Minerva in our art, hive ſuggeſted 
themſelves to me in the painting of a work which 
is now under my hands, and, though very large, 


makes but part of another work of conſiderable 


extenſion (I pray God I may be ſuffered to carry 


it on, and finiſh it in peace; horrid to think! but : 


jet me go on): it is the ſtory of Pandora, or the 
Heathen Eve, brought into the Aſſembly of the 
Gods, preparatory to the ſending her down to 
Epimetheus, her deſtined huſband ; where, whilſt 
Pandora is dreſſing by the attendant Graces, Mi- 
nerva is diſcourſing to her on the domeſtic duties 
of a wife, with a ſhuttle in her right hand, and 


in her left a tapeſtry robe woven with it, in which 


is repreſented, by a few intimations in the en- 
lightened parts of the folds, the ſtory of Jove 


fulminating the Titans, or the puniſhment of that 


pride and arrogance which was likely ſoon to be- 


come apparent in the deſcendants of our poor 


Pandora. The moment I came to aſk myſelf, 
what it was that Minerva was teaching to Pandora, 
it opened upon me all at once, that ſhe was teach- 
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ing her to paint, teaching her an art which was ſo 
capable of being made ſubſervient to all the ſocial 
duties, and where it was impoſſible to excel in it, 
without the acquiſition of ſuch information, re- 
ſpecting all the concerns and deareſt intereſts of 

| Humanity, as could not fail, when joined with the 
ſuperior ſentiment and graces of femine ſoftneſs, 
to become the ſolace and anodyne againſt the 
numberleſs and unavoidable miſeries of life; and 
as wives, mothers, daughters, ſiſters, citizens, and 
above all, as friends, theſe endearing accompliſh- 
ments, which would thus attach, could not fail of 
rendering them the graceful ornaments of all ſta- 


tions. Hurried, as I am, to cloſe this letter, I 


' muſt, however, here allow myſelf juſt to obſerve, 
that this matter reſpecting the utility, propriety, 
and peculiar adaptation of Minerva's interference 
in female education, coming as it does, with all the 
recommendations of reſpectability from ſuch re- 
mote antiquity, and through that claſſical, grace- 
ful channel, where civiliſation muſt recogniſe ſo 
many obligations, ſuch a matter as this is moſt aſ- 
ſuredly highly worthy the ſerious conſideration of 
the females of our iſlands. Pandora herſelf, let us 
ſuppoſe what we may, could not poſſibly have 
higher pretenſions to all the beauties and graces of 
form, colour, and natural diſpoſition, than many 
which, according to the confeſſion of all Europe, 
it is the Pride and glory of our mild and genial 
climate 
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climate to produce: a race of women better cal- 
culated to diſplay the ſalutary effects of ſuch an 
education, certainly never exiſted. It is painful 
to me to be obliged to cenſure, and yet it has been 
my fortune to be much concerned in matters where 
the performance of this harſh taſk became a duty, 
from which I ought not to ſhrink. I muſt then, 

with all becoming ſubmiſſion to my deſtiny, pro- 
ceed to ſtate, though as briefly as may be, that 
our females (of ſuch independent eaſy means as 
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4 might place them above drudging, for the neceſ- 
43 faries of ſubſiſtence) would do well, or at leaſt 
5 | thoſe who are intereſted in their real advantage, to 
. ſubſtitute this art of Minerva, which is connected 
1 | with ſo many benefits to themſelves, and to every 


thing connected with them, in lieu of that art of | 
Mulic, upon which ſo much female time and at- 
| tention is waſted, and where, after the greateſt, or 
"4 at leaſt the moſt important part of life (becauſe it 


+58 


N is that part which is devoted to the acquiſition of 
A what is to be uſed and practiſed upon ever after), 
where this moſt important time and attention is 
employed in the purſuit of the infiniteſimal divi- 

ſions and arrangements of flats and ſharps, and a 

long et cetera, altogether unconnected with the 

1 acquiſition of even one ſingle idea towards the 
4 e xpanſion or improvement of either the head 
| or the heart, and which, even after ſo much 
labour 
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labour and application, is likely to leave them 
nothing better than a mere toy of amuſement for 
tickling the ear, inſtead of being what they might 
be, the well-inſtructed companion and confidential 
aſſociate, ſo peculiarly calculated for the commu- 
nication of many intereſting concerns, where a 
man is likely to want a true friend, if he does not 
find it in a female, for men have naturally too 
much rivalſbip, to expect any utility or aſſiſt- 
ance from them: on certain trying occaſions of 
daily occurrence men never can have the ſame 
intereſts. Nothing could be more wiſely and ad- 
mirably adapted to this moſt intereſting end than 
female nature, when its education co- operates with 
that deſire and endeavour implanted by its Crea- 
tor, of recommending itſelf by the dear heart-felt 
offices of ſatisfaction and utility; or, as the old 
phraſe nobly and pithily words it, of being indeed 
a helpmate both in body and mind. Even the 
very faults of women ariſe from this generous 
ſource of ſociability, from the efforts to excel each 
other in pleaſing, and creating a ſuperior intereſt 
in the other ſex, which appears to be their wiſh, 
as well as their deſtination, at all events; and the 
means they are obliged to employ to this end, are 
generally well adapted, and in umſon with the 
diſpoſitions on which they were intended to ope- 
rate. Indeed their endeavour is generally and 
generouſly to outdo and go even further than the 
5 male, 
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male, in the object of his own wiſhes, whatever it 


may be. Hence it is, that the wife of a cheating 
mopkeeper or dealer, is generally a greater, or 
more complete cheat than her huſband: the 
women attaching to a camp, a banditti, or a horde 
of Indians, are (merely to recommend themſelves) 
generally more refined in cruelty than the men: 


and as a ſew exceptions cannot prevent the ad- 


miſſion of general truths, ſo we might well expect 
to find the wife of a Phocion, Brutus, Barneveldt, 
Grotius, and Roland, ſo much of a texture with 


their excellent huſbands. And 1 will, from the 


| memoirs relating to the Archhiſhop of Paris, 
Cardinal de Noailles, one of the laſt glorious 
aſſertors of the few Gallican liberties then ſurviv- 


ing, add the following paſſage (well worthy re- - 
marking) reſpecting that admirable, excellent 


man, Dagueſſeau, the Procureur General of 
France, who, when he was obliged to go into the 


| King's preſence at Verſailles, Auguſt 11, 1714, 


with the alternative before him, either to ſacrifice 
his conſcience and duty, by an acquieſcence with 
the Royal deſpotic Declaration, or incurring the 
King's diſpleaſure by refuſing it: © Avant que de 
« partir, il dit adieu à la Procureuſe Generale, & 
« lui fit ſentir qu'il ne ſgavoit pas s'il n'iroit point 
c coucher i la Baſtille ; mais ſans etre Etonee de ce 
e difcours, & ſans s'attendrir ſur le ſort d'un 
* Epoux qui hu eſt ſi cher, elle lui repondit avec 

courage: 
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« courage: Allex, Monfieur, & agiſſez comme fi 
« vous n aviez ni femme ni enfans ; j aime infiniment 


* mieux Vous voir conduire avec honneur à la Baſtille 


« que de vous voir revenir ici deshonore.” I have 
much pleaſure in believing that I know ſome 
women who could equal all the dignity of Madame 
Dagueſſeau's admirable conduct, had their huſ- 
bands (if in ſimilar circumſtances) the magnani- 
mity to furniſh the occaſion, With ſuch a coad- 
jutor at a man's elbow, how patiently, ſerenely, 
and, I had almoſt ſaid, good-humouredly, might 
he not paſs through any ſtorms ! how little could 
the envy or n of any combinations affect 
him! | 
It is much to be wiſhed that the illuſtrious ex- 
ample of female education at Windſor, which has 
been attended with ſuch grateful fruits in the many 
intereſting and univerſally acknowledged accom- 
pliſnments of our amiable Princeſſes, was more 
imitated than it has been by all parents, after ker 
moſt gracious Majeſty the Queen had held out to 


them a ſpecimen ſo exemplary and ſucceſsful. 


am happy to have long ſince taken ſuch notice of 
this wiſe, graceful ſpecimen of female education, 
as to have interwoven it with my work on the ne- 
ceſſity of human culture, at the Adelphi, as appears 
from my ſketch for the ſpace in the centres, over the 
fire-places, which accompanied the prints of that 
work, ed in May, 1791: and I could not re- 

ſiuſe 
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fuſe myſelf the pleaſure of recognizing that incident 
of juſtice to her Majeſty's moſt ſagacious conduct 
upon an occaſion where the very important buſineſs 
of female education again occurred to my obſerva- 
tion. I am glad to have arrived at the end of my 
letter; it has gotten immoderately long, and has tired 

even myſelf: but ſtill, as the reſpectable name of 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds has ſo frequently occurred in 
it, a name intereſting to the Art and to the Nation, 
and in which you had more than a participation of 
the common property; as he was a Member of 
your Society, it will very well coincide with the 
publicity of our views, to mention his name again, 
and to tranſcribe here a few obſervations upon the 
character of his works, which I took occaſion to 
mention in the Academy (juſt after his death), 
under a hope of inducing that body to ſet on foot a 
ſubſcription for erecting a monument to his me- 
mory. It came in at the concluſion of my Lecture 
on Colouring, and was as follows: 
A juſt attention to the admirable principles of 
chiaro-ſcuro and colouring, diſcoverable in the 
fine works of Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, and ; 
Vandyck, muſt, more than any thing, lead us to 
reflect upon the great loſs this Academy has ſuſ- 
tained by the death of its late illuſtrious Preſident. 
In this very important part of the Art, Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds was ſingularly excellent; and we might 
call to our recollection many of his works which 
have 
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have been exhibited on theſe walls, that may be 
ranked with the fineſt examples for colouring and 
chiaro-ſcuro. For a great part of his life, he was 
continually employed in the painting of portraits, 
undoubtedly becauſe there was no demand in the 
country for any thing elſe, as the public taſte had 
been formed to this by the long line of the Hud- 

| ſons, Highmores, Jervoices and Knellers, who 
had preceded him, and. whoſe works ſufficiently 
teſtify, from what a wretched ſtate. Sir J oſhua 
raiſed this branch of the art, and how vigorous, 
graceful, and intereſting it became, by the maſterly 
way in which he treated it. In many of Titian's 
portraits, the head and hands are mere ſtaring, 
lightiſh ſpots, unconnected with either the drapery 
or back ground, which are ſometimes too dark, 
and mere obſcure  nothings: and in Lely, and 
even in Vandyck, we ſometimes meet with the 
other extreme, of too little ſolidity, too much 
flicker and waſhineſs. Sir Joſhua's object appears 
to have been, to obtain the vigour and ſolidity of 


the one, and the buſtle and ſpirit of the other, with- 8 


out the exceſſes of either, and in by far the greateſt 
part of his portraits he has admirably ſucceeded. 
| His portrait of Mrs. Siddons is, both for the ideal 

and executive, the fineſt picture of the kind, per- 
haps, in the world ; indeed, it is ſomething more 
than portrait, and may ſerve to give an excellent 
idea of what an enthuſiaſtic mind is apt to conceive 
N of 
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of thoſe pictures of confined hiſtory, for which 


Appelles was ſo celebrated by the ancient writers. 
But this picture of Mrs. Siddons, or the Tragie 
Muſe, was painted not long ſince, when much of 
his attention had been turned to hiſtory ; and it 


I highly probable that the picture of Lord Heath: 
field, the glorious defender of Gibraltar, would 
have been of equal importance, had it been a 
whole length; bur even as It is, only a buſt, yet 


there is great animation, and a ſpirit happily 
adapted to the indications of the tremendous ſcene | 
around him, and to the admirable-circumſtance of 


the key of the fortreſs, firmly graſped in his 
hands, than which imagination cannot conceive 
any thing more ingenious, and debe charac- 
teriſtic. | 


It is, perhaps, owing to the Academy, ns to 
his ſituation in it, to the diſcourſes which he 
biennially made to the pupils upon the great prin- 
ciples of Hiſtorical Art, and the generous ardour of 
his own mind, to realiſe what he adviſed—to theſe | 


alone (and not to any proſpect of patronage or 
of great emolument) we are indebted: for a few 


expanſive efforts of colouring and chiaro-ſcuro, that 
would do honour to the firſt names in the records of 
Art. Nothing can exceed the brilliancy of light, the 
force and vigorous effe& of his picture of the 
Infant Hercules ſtrangling the ſerpents : it poſ- 
ſeſſes all that we look for, and are accuſtomed to 

admire 
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admire in Rembrandt, united to beautiful forms, 
and an elevation of mind, to which Rembrandt 
had no pretenſions. The prophetical agitation of 
Tireſias and Juno, enveloped with clouds, hang- 
ing over the ſcene, like a black peſtilence, can 
never be too much admired, and are indeed truly 
ſublime. It is very much to be regretted, that this 
picture is in the hands of ſtrangers, at a great 
diſtance from the leſſer works of Sir Joſhua, as it 
would communicate great value and Zclat to them. 
What a becoming, graceful ornament it would be 
in one of the halls of the City of London! But 
from an unhappy combination of evils, generally 
attendant upon human affairs (particularly on thoſe 
which, from their ſuperior importance, are likely 
to excite much attention), there is, and almoſt 
always has been, occaſion to lament, that nearly 
nine out of ten of thoſe great opportunities of the 
exertions of Art have been little better than thrown 
away. When a great corporation, or any other 
great employer, are willing to beſtow attention upon 
Art, and expend largely for the gratification of the 
public taſte in this way, there is then done all that 
can fairly be expected from them; but whether this 
mall be well or ill directed, is very fortuitous, and, 
as Fenelon, and all men of obſervation tell us, will 
depend greatly upon ſuch tricks, artifices and 
ſcrambling, as muſt bring it more vithin the 
reach of meanneſs and cunning, from whom little 
, 4 


5 1 
can be expected, than of that elevation of ſoul, and 
important ability, that alone could do adequate 
honour to the undertaking. The great employer 
is the greateſt (I had almoſt faid the only) loſer, 
_ when he does not fortunately light upon an artiſt 
at par with the undertaking: the labours of ig- 
norance can be the vehicle of nothing creditable 
with poſterity : the good favour of the employers, 
or the greatneſs of the undertaking, cannot give 
ſuch an artiſt the neceſſary requiſites. Although 
then there is no reaſonable ground for blame or 
cenſure, yet there is much for regret and concern, 
as theſe combinations of artifice on the one fide, 
and miftake on the other, are ſo often inſeparable 
concomitants in the concerns of Art. A very | 
ſtriking inſtance of this unlucky combination hap- 
pened not long fince in a ſiſter kingdom, where it 
appears that the Viceroy, and all the chief per- 
ſonages of the country, were ſo far infatuated, as 
to throw away their countenance and attention upon 
a large hiſtorical picture, painted by an engraver, 
which was to be à glorious record and commemo- 
ration of a great kingdom, of 3 new Order of 
| Knighthood, and of St. Patrick, the patron of 
both. How ſuch an artiſt could, in an enlightened 
age, and in the face of a Royal Academy, muſter 
up the neceſſary effrontery for ſuch an undertaking, 
and expect, and really find fo much ſupport in it, 
is a matter of real aſtoniſhment. _ TS 
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„„ 
Nothing could be more fatal, - than that the 
Students of the Academy ſhould eyer be deluded 
into the notion, that there are any ſhort cuts to be 
found, by which the ends of Art may be obtained, 


without all that long and previous education and 


labour that have been heretofore judged ſo ne- 
ceſſary. The rejection of all the drawings for 
the Academy Figure, at the laſt contention for 
. ne” 1 * which never APP before, 


would 


2 In the above-mentioned rejection of all the drawings of the 
Academy Figure, offered by the ſtudents in their competition for 
hat ſilver medal, the fault, from whatever cauſe, muſt reft with 
the ſtudents themſelves, as every. neceſlary aſſiſtance towards 
drawing from the living model was liberally provided for them in 
the Academy. Under a hope that our inſtitution may be fur- 
niſhed with a fimilar exculpation, in the higher, moſt important 
concern of all, reſpecting that gold medal, which is the prize of 
painting, and the laſt ſeal of the Academy ſet to the abilities of 
the ſtudents, before they are ſent into foreign countries, it may 


be to the purpoſe to inſert here the following obſervations, with 


which I thought it neceſſary to conclude my firſt lecture, a fort- 
night ſince, January 1, 1798; they aroſe from another mel m- 
choly difgraceful fact, which affords additional proof of the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity for that public collection of pictures, for the forn.a- 
tion of our young painters, of which ſo much haz been ſaid in the 
above letter. The obſervations follow : 


. « Young Gentlemen, it muſt be a matter of moſt n con- 
cern to every one who has any feeling for the national character, 


for its glory, or its diſgrace, to call up the recollection of what 


happened in this room at our laſt meeting a month ſince, on the 


on the oth of December. At that meeting, which was called for 
the diſtribution of the Prizes, I am aſhamed to fay, there was 
no medal given for painting; and further, that, preparatory to 
that meeting, I was of the ſame opinion with all the other acade- 
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vould incline one to think, that ſome of the ſtu- 


dents are in too great a hurry, and wiſh to appear 


micians, that the pictures which were ſent by the candidates for 


the prize of painting, did not any of them deſerve the medal, and 
. ought to be, and were accordingly voted out of the room, ſo as 


that they might not be ſeen by the public on the day of the diſtri- 
bution of the prizes. 

« Under a hope that this might never happen again, I thought 
it neceſſary to propoſe to the Academy to adopt two regulations 
to operate hence forward: one, that all future candidates for the 
prize in painting, be required to ſend ſome picture of their per- 
formance, to be inſpected by the Academy, in order to obtain 
its conſent to their becoming candidates for that medal; the other 


law was, that their performances ſhould be ſent without any outſide 


frame, in order to ſave the candidates from any unneceſſary ex- 
pence: and Tam happy to inform you that the Academy thought 
with me, and adopted both thoſe regulations. I do not, Gentle- 
men, mention this vexatious fact of the rejection of thoſe pictures, 


-as a matter of any blame to you. No, no, far from it ; the fault 
lies not with you, but with the inſtitution itſelf, which unreaſon- 


ably, cruelly requires from you, what it does not furniſh you with 
the means of performing. The Academy, at preſent, is but a 
drawing-ſchool, no more; and although it holds out the tempta- 
tion of a gold medal, inviting you to paint, yet it does not- pro- 
vide you with any authoriſed, legitimate exemplars, for the ſtudy 
of painting. You can all bear witneſs how long and zealouſly I 

have been labouring to obtain for you this neceſſary deciſive aſſiſt- 


| ance, without which your time and application will be cruelly and 


wickedly waſted, without utility or credit to the public, and 
with extreme injuſtice and injury to you: this aſſiſtance would 
even have ſupplied all that was wanting in the performance of 


thoſe pictures rejected laſt month, which were not deſective in 


point of genius. I have however one hope yet remaining, from a 
matter which is now in the preſs, where I have brought together 
every an that occurred to me, as likely to induce h Majeſiy 


r 
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at the end as cheaply as poſſible. Abdi this 
be too much the character of the age we live in, 
yet it ought to be hoped that the ſtudents, young 
men, with -time before them, would heartily 
_ deſpiſe it, and learn to think more generouſly ; 
they, I perſuade myſelf, were led into that precipi- 
tation, . by a late regulation, regarding the duration 
of ſtudy, but which has been ſince done away: to 
this we ſhall aſcribe it, and not to any want of 
modeſty in the ſtudents. They will let no exam- 
ples of any ſeeming temporary ſucceſs prevail with 
them, to have any reliance on whatever may be 
. ELIA obtained 


graciouſly to extricate the Academy from this vexatious dilemma, 
which it is in his power to do, with much eaſe, no expence, and 
great glory, both to himſelf and the nation. It is a Letter to the 
Dilettanti Society, reſpecting the obtention of certain matters 
eſſentially neceſſary for the improvement of the public taſte, and 
for accompliſhing the original views of the Royal Academy of 
Great Britain; leaving to the wiſdom and diſcretion of the 
Dilettanti Society, the proper mode of forwarding it to the King. 

And as I had no perſonal end of intereſt, and nothing in view but 
your neceſſary ſervice and advancement, the reputatjon of the 
Academy, and the ultimate glory of the King and Country, 1 
have allowed myſelf all the latitude of that manly and free diſ- 
cuſſion the nature of the caſe  preſlingly required. Adulation 
could be of no uſe with either the King or the Public; there has 
been already but too much of it, by which both have been grieve 
ouſly abuſed and miſled. The triendly phyſician, who aims to do 
good, and to fave, will, in many caſes, feel himſelf obliged to 
withhold mollients, until they can be fafely indulged after the 
 gangrene has been done away by the neceſſary cauſtic remedies.” 


N4 


„ 
obtained by the diſingenuous arts of cabal and 


intrigue; they will remember, that 


ce Painful and flow, to noble Arts we riſe, 
e And long, long labours, wait the glorious prize. 


Let it be the happineſs of the ſtudents, that this 


is the fact, that the acquiſition of Art requires 


much time and great labour; this it is that 


will ſecure to themſelves, all that is valuable in 


their Art, free from the invaſions of vain people of 
rank and fortune, who, though they may be in- 
clined to dabble, and may ſometimes obtain medals 


and little diſtinctions from other ſocieties, yet will 

never beſtow the neceſſary labour in the previous 
ſtudies, which only can enable them ultimately to 
produce what is worthy of Art. Devote yourſelves 


then generouſly to an honourable procedure, with 
a hearty contempt for all low cunning and ſhort 


cuts; deteſt all clubs, and occaſions of cabal 


their prime object is to level every thing, and give 
ſtrength to the malignity of ignorance and in- 
capacity, by extenſive aſſociations, Go home 


from the Academy, light your lamps, and exer-. 
ciſe yourſelves in the creative part of your Art, 
with Homer, with Livy, and all the great cha- 


racters, ancient and modern, for your companions 
and counſellors. 

I heſe general reflections, which led us from Sir 
Joſhua, have brought us to him again: the luſtre 


of his character cannot but be profitable to 1 in 


What- 


(5 5 b 
whatever way it be conlidered. His efforts of the 
hiſtorical kind were all made within the compaſs of 
2 few years before his death. No ſtudent in the 
Academy could have been more eager for improve- 
ment, than he was for the laſt twelve years; and 
the accumulated vigour and value which charac- 
teriſe what he has done within that period, to the 
very laſt, could never have been foreſeen or ex- 
pected from what he had done, even at the outſet 

of the Academy, and for ſome years after. It is 
to be regretted ſo much of this earneſtneſs ſhould 
have been ſuffered to evaporate, without ſecuring 
ſomething more for the public. His mind was full 
of the idea of advancement, and purſuit of the 
extraordinary and grand of the Art ; he even, in 
his laſt diſcourſe, ſeems to ſpeak ſlightingly of his 
own purſuits in the Art, and ſaid, that, were he to 
begin the world again, he would leave all, and 
imitate the manner of Michael Angelo. But 
nothing could be more unjuſt than to take this paſ- 
ſage too literally: it is the natural language of a 
mind full of generous heat, making but little 
account of what it had attained to, and rapidly in 
progreſs to ſomething further. But ſurely, with. 
out either alteration or farther advancement, had 
it been Sir Joſhua's fortune to have lived a little 
longer, and, whether commiſſioned or not, had he 
contrived to have left in this great city ſome work 
of the ſame majeſty of effect, vigour, harmony, 
| and 
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and beauty of colour, the fame claſſical, happy 
propriety of character and intellectual arrange- 
ment, as is conſpicuous in his Infant Hercules, the 
buſineſs of his reputation had been completed, and 
his country would have the ſatisfaction of ſhewing 


a work that, upon a fair balance of excellence and 


deficiency on both ſides, would not ſhrink from a 
compariſon with the moſt eſteemed works: and 


you, Young Gentlemen, would be thereby poſ- 


ſeſſed of a great advantage in aſſiſting your ſtudies, 


particularly in the chiaro-ſcuro and colouring, in 
which he was ſo ſingularly excellent, and which 


are fo nn necefly to the perfection of your 

Art. 
We mall long have occaſion to 9 the 

literary (I might fay claſſical) talents, which form 


another part of the character of this great man, 
gracefully, highly ornamental, and moſt becoming 
his ſituation in this Academy. From the congeni- 


ality of mind, which aſſociated him in friendly habits 
with all the great literary characters of his time, they 
followed him into this inſtitution ; and we have 
the honour of ſhewing their names, ſet like bril- 
liants of the firſt water, in the ornamental appen- 
dages of profeſſors of ancient literature, and other 


ſuch ſimilar accompliſhments aſſociated with the 


Academy. As to thoſe admirable diſcourſes which 


he biennially read here, you will, I am ſure, have 


reaſon to participate with me in the ſatisfaction of 
know- 


, 
knowing, that, together with the edition of them 
which is now printing, there will be publiſhed, 
, Obſervations on the Pictures in Flanders, 
which Sir Joſhua had made during a ſummer's 
excurſion to that country. How fitted to each 
other, ſuch a man, and ſuch a work! Although 
the time at preſent will not allow us any further 
recognition of the many ſingular merits of this 
great man, which do ſo much honour to our in- 
ſtitution, and to the nation; yet, as above all 
things, we are moſt intereſted in the becoming. 
generous feelings of the heart, it is impoſſible to 
withhold myſelf here from anticipating the exulta- 
tion with which I ſhall ſee the young artiſts and 

ſtudents coming forward in a body, and with 

| honeſt ardour petitioning, that a contribution from 
them be accepted of as a part of a fund for defray- 
ing the expence of a monument for this father 
and ornament 'of the Academy. The value of 
ſuch a contribution would be derived from the en- 
dearing exemplary circumſtance of its coming from 
them, and not from the ſum: it would be be- 
ginning life well, and be a kind of pledge and 
ſurety for the exerciſe of the ſame feelings through 
their remaining career; half a crown from each 
would be better than ten pounds. Such honeſt, 
generous intercourſe between maſter and ſcholar, 
the dead and the living, cannot be exerciſed with- 
out ſatisfaction and improvement to their own 
| hearts, 
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hearts. I fpeak as if there was a monument 
to be erected to the memory of Sir Joſhua Rey- 


nolds; but, to my aſtoniſhment, I have heard 
of no ſuch matter as yet. The Academy will 


ſurely ſoon wake and rouſe itſelf; it can never 


ſuffer that the engravers alone ſhould do themſelves 
and their profeſſion honour by erecting a monu- 
ment to the memory of Woollet (but it ought to be 
to Robert Strange). If ſo much is done in the com- 
memoration of ſmall and ſubordinate excellence, 


what ought not the Academy to do, in a matter 


where themſelves, the honour of the Art, and of 


the Country, are ſo deeply intereſted ! Originat- 
ing in the Academy, all the Artiſts and Dilettanti 


of the Nation would come forward, and this 


| Royal Inſtitation (which, I truſt, will live for 
ever), founded in the Metropolis of the Britiſh 


Empire, would ſet out in a noble becoming 
manner. God forbid that it ſhould ever appear to 


our ſucceſſors, in the next generation, that we 
too have been fo devoted to the helliſh arts of 
mean, ſelfiſh policy, as to negle& the incumbent 


duty of tranſmitting to them an honeſt, exemplary 
teſtimony of our recognition of ſo much excellence. 


Read i in the leadeny, Feb. 18, 1793. 


The eſſential ſervice rendered to the Art, and to 
the — by the Dilettanti Society, in affording 
che means of completing that valuable work of 
Steward's 


0 . 
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Steward's Antiquities of Athens, and alſo the other 
excellent work of the Ionian Antiquities, by Mefirs. 

| Revet and Chandler, have induced me to hope; 
that ſimilar good confequences will follow from 
their patriotic interpoſition in this other matter, of 
even ſtill higher importance, reſpecting a W 
collection of the We f Arr. bogon 


With all due 5 8 i 
I have to the honour to ſubſcribe rel, 


My Londa and GenTLEMEN, | 


Tour ſincere, and moſt obedient ſervant, : 
FUMES BARRY, RA. 
PROFESSOR oF PAINTING TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


caſle- Street, Oxford. Market, 
Jiu 25, 1797» 


« 2 4 2 ACA 1 


P. S. As it may happen, at ſome time or other, 
that your Society, or fome Member of it, may 
think of collecting for the Public, original writ- 
ings or letters of great Artiſts, in the manner of 
that valuable work publiſhed at Rome, in 5 vols. 
quarto, by Monſeigneur Bottari ; I had thought of 
inſerting here, for the benefit of ſuch a collection, 
a few letters written by a great man, who would 
have been much greater, had he lived in a country 
more advanced, and better fitted to his very ex- 

_ traordinary 
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traordinary attainments. Theſe letters were written 
by Mr. Huſſey, famous even from his. diſappoint- 
ment, by which the Art and nation have loſt ſo 
much. But as their inſertion would have occa- 
ſioned too great a delay in the printing, the idea 
was given up, though with muck regret, as I 
hoped they would be the occaſion of bringing to 
light ſome other writings, letters, or intereſting 
anecdotes, of this truly great, though unfortunate 
man, which would give me ſome reaſon to claim 
merit with the public on that account. 


. 


AP PEN D 12 


10 THE. 
„ N -- 
TO THE 
DIT TANTI S002 2F:'P. 
Containing a Continuation of Details of certain Facts which 
may affect the ſucceſsful Proſecution of Axe in the BaiTisH 
ScxooL; and which fully explain and comprehend the Matter 
and Mode of the Dispurs between the RoyaL Acabzur 


and the PROFESSOR of PainTiNG, from its Commencement 
to its Termination. 


: N EAR the cloſe of the Letter to the Dilettanti 
Society, in page 73, quarto edition, the reader 
will find a long note, reſpecting the diſtreſſing 
ſituation of the Pupils of the Royal Academy, 
where, as the Profeſſor lecturing to thoſe Pupils, I 
had occaſion, on Jan. 1, 1798, to advert to the 
very diſgraceful circumſtance of the rejection of 
all the pictures of thoſe Pupils which had been re- 
_ cently 
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cently offered for the Premium of the Academy ; 


although at the ſame time I was candidly obliged 


to acknowledge in exculpation of thoſe Pupils, 
that the defects for which their pictures were 
rejected, maniſeſtly aroſe more from the want of 
the neceſſary aſliſtance of legitimate old pictures, 
as exemplars for the ſtudy of the colouring and 
mechanical conduct, than from any want of 
genius, in which it did not appear that thoſe 
Pupils were any otherways defective, than in the 
ſimple circumſtance of their misfortune under a 
defective education, in having this neceſſary aſſiſt- 


ance to be derived from old pictures withheld from 


them; more eſpecially at that time, when they 
were ſeduced, and even hooted from ſuch parts 
of the old traditional uſage of painting as might 
have reached them, by the very impudent, though 


very abſurd impoſture of the pretended Venetian 


ſecret, which with ſo many circumſtances of quackx- 

ing was at that time obtruded, or at leaſt attempted 

to be obtruded upon the public attention. | 
| Convinced as I was of this moſt important 


truth, 1 felt myſelf bound by every principle of 


duty to the King, to the Academy, to its Pupils, 


to the National Honour, and alſo to my own 
character and feelings, never to reſt in my ſituation 


as Profeſſor, nor to let others reſt, until this 
point of obtaining an Academical or Public Col- 
lection of Exemplars ſhould be happily effected. 


The honour of being in ſome meaſure inſtru- 


mental | 


e 
mental towards the obtaining of this Collection, ſo 
replete with public benefit, was my moſt dear and 
Intereſting feeling, and for which my heart was 
ready to make any perſonal ſacrifice; and although 
I had been ſo long, ſo invidiouſly and malignantly 
oppoſed, by an extenſive combination, yet 1 was 
determined to make one more experiment, which 
had been as yet untried, and which J had every 
reaſon to hope would force my opponents of the 
cabal to come forward, before the funds of the 
Academy ſhould be otherways diſpoſed of, and 
to take ſome notice of this growing miſchief, or 
of me; more eſpecially, as at worſt, it would be 
impoſſible for them to ſtrip me of my Profeſſor- 
ſhip and ſeat as an Academician, without at the 
ſame time bringing ſuch notice and general atten- 
tion on this ſubje& of our difference, as would 
ſoon furniſh the means of applying the neceſſary 
remedy, by exciting the patriotic ſpirit of ſome 
_ claſs or other of an intelligent and generous Public; 
and in which, thanks be to God, my experiment 
has ſucceeded beyond any expectation I could 
have formed. In ſuch a caſe, the hazard of the 
facrifice was the matter of duty, and conſequently 
of glory; and I neither could nor did heſitate to 
prefer it to the retention of a wretched ſalary of 
zol. a year, annexed” to my . Profeſſorſhip, or to 
the fears of any temporary imputations of diſ- 
grace, ariſing from either impoſture, or from the 
6 giddineſs 
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giddineſs and cullibility of thoſe who might be 
deceived by it. Actuated by this ſenſe of duty, 
and leaving the conſequences to God, I began by 
laying the whole matter before the King and the 
Public, in that Letter to the Dilettanti Society, 
and determined to follow it up by other acts in the 
ſame open and fearleſs manner ; and accordingly, 
a few days after the tranſaction of Jan. 1, 1798, 
cited in the note above mentioned, I alſo took 
occaſion to write the following letter reſpecting 
theſe Academical Tranſactions, in which it will 
appear that the intereſts of ſuperior Art, and the 
reputation and glory of the Britiſh School, are 

both deeply concerned. >: 


Caftle-Street, March 5, 1798. 
Dear Sik, 

It was my intention to have called on you 
this morning, in order to give you, viva voce, 
ſome account of the buſineſs carried on at the 
Academy laſt night ; but as I have been obliged to 
wait at home on a matter which could not be 
diſpenſed with, I muſt now be at the trouble of 
_ tranſcribing for your peruſal the notes which 1 
made laſt night, after my return from the meeting 
at the Academy.—Good God! when will all this 
ſcribbling about the curſed intriguing at the Aca- 
demy be at an end? But no matter, we are in 
for it, and muſt therefore go on with patience. 
: On 


( 195 ) 
On the 28th day of February, 1798, the following 
letter was ſent me from the Academy: 


« Sir, 9 
« You are defired to meet the Preſident, and 


< the reſt of the Academicians, on Saturday next, 
* the third day of March, at ſeven o'clock in 


. nn on particular buſineſs. 


« TI am, &c. 
2 RIcnanDs, R. As Sec.“ 


As nothing was ſpecified by the vague A 
particular buſineſs, my ſuſpicion was excited, that 
ſome new attack was intended on the little pro- 
perty of the Academy. At that meeting the buſi- 
neſs was, a reſolution of the Council, adopting a 
propoſal made by the Preſident, which was fol- 

lowed by a motion of Mr. Wyat, that the Aca- 
demy ſhould give 300l. in aid to Government at 
the preſent criſis. As I well knew this motion would 
be carried, and had little or no objection to it 
myſelf, I was reſolved, by concurring in it, to 
try if the Academy could not be perſuaded to 
blend another matter with it, and good-humouredly, 
by a vote at the ſame time of another Fool. for 
the purchaſe of ſome old picture or pictures, for 
the uſe of the Students, to make a beginning of 
that Repoſitory of the Materials for Art, which 
had been fo long the deſideratum. After my 

| 02 having 
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having ſtated that this political call on the Aca- 
demy for 5ool. might be repeated next year, and 
my difficulty of knowing where it would end, I 
requeſted, that before the Academy proceeded any 


further, they would permit me to read to them a 


few ſhort obſervations on the application peculiarly 


attaching to the nature of that property acquired by 
the Academy, with a motion founded upon thoſe 
obſervations, which I had prepared, and which 
being but a few lines, would be no great treſpaſs 


on their time ; and I e read what 


follows: 


C As the Royal 3 was inſtituted with the 
commendable, patriotic view of giving founda- 
e tion and efficacy to ſuch a National School of 
« Art, as would be, if not adequate, at leaſt not 
« unworthy the high reputation the Empire had 
ce attzined to in all other reſpects. 
As the funds of the Academy have ever ſince 


< jts inſtitution, for more than five and twenty 


« years, been moſt becomingly, nobly, and pa- 


cc triotically employed in the endeavour of crown- 
ce ing the national reputation, by the happy ad- 
edition of this graceful and only remaining orna- 
« ment: . 

« And as the alterations that have recently 
taken place in Europe, make it no longer either 
e practicable or eligible to continue the uſage 
e hitherto adopted by the Academy, of ſending 
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its Pupils abroad for the completion of their 


education, I have now ſtrong hopes of being 
ſupported with the countenance and concurrence 
of the Academy, in moving (which I now do), 
That of the 14,000l. property the Academy 


is poſſeſſed of, whatever part of it can be 


ſpared from the neceſlary uſes of the Academy 
and from its ordinary charities, as well as from 
the extraordinary aſſiſtance which I hope will 
not be withheld from ſuch of its members as 


might be neceſſitated to apply for it, in this diſ- 
e treſſing and calamitous criſis of our affairs. What- 
e ever can be ſpared after theſe neceſſary atten- 
tions, I again move, that it be immediately laid 


out, by a Committee appointed for the purpoſe, 


in the purchaſes neceſſary towards forming ſuch 


a Collection of the Materials of Study, as may 
be neceſſary for completing the views of Public 


Education in the Arts, as well that of the Pupils 
ce 


as of the people at large. There will be no uſe 
or need to think impracticably on this occaſion, 


or that ſuch a collection is wanting as that at the 


Louvre, in France; much leſs will do; for as 


in other caſes, ſo in this, according to the wiſe 
application of the old adage, perhaps the half 
would, for many reaſons, be better than the 


whole. Aſſiſted with a few ſound Examples 

in the different Walks of Art, which might be 

eaſily had, I ſhould have no fears, that the 
„genius 
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genius of our people would need to ſhrink from 
a fair compariſon with any thing that the 
proudeſt of our rival neighbours could oppoſe 
to us. I am well aware of the gallantry, high 


abilities, and great advantages of our rival 


brethren in Arts, on the continent; and yet 
my greateſt wiſh would be to ſee our Artiſts 


fairly engaged with them. Let but the Aca- 


demy do its part on the preſent occaſion, by 
immediately giving a beginning to this neceſſary 
Storehouſe of Materials, and there can be no 
doubt but that all Europe would be entertained, 


and our rivals themſelves not a little benefited, 
by the exertion that the deſire of keeping pace 
with us would naturally occaſion. This ſurely 


is the beſt, moſt becoming uſe that can be made 
of whatever means may be in the diſpoſal of the 
Academy : this would be the proper, the moſt 
effectually Antigallican uſe that could be made of 


thoſe means: and it is but doing an act of mere 


juſtice to our rulers, in ſuppoſing that it is 
what they expect from us upon the preſent 
occaſion. Since our very Premier himſelf, in 


his Bill for the Aﬀeſſed Taxes, has very wiſely 


and humanely taken into his conſideration the 
diſtreſſed ſtate of the Artiſts of our Academy at 
this criſis, and accordingly placed them on the 
ſame eaſy and moderate footing with the keep- 
ers of lodging. houſes. This indulgence to the 

* members 
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* e of the Academy; this recognition of 
* their inability to bear any-great pecuniary preſ- 
« ſure, is not imputed to them by the Miniſter, 
« as any derogation from the national importance 
« of their genius and abilities, as he well knows 
e that thoſe pecuniary means and theſe important 
© merits are not always commenſurate. And by 
« thus immediately and eagerly embracing this 
« preſſing occaſion of employing your whole at- 
e tention and means in furthering thoſe important 
„ national views of Art which have been com- 
«© mitted to your integrity and care, you will give 
c the Miniſter the ſatisfaction of knowing that he 
© was not miſtaken in the good apinion he had 
ce formed of this Academy, which I hope on this 
and other occafions will be ever found to place 
es jts true glory in that Artiſt-like exertion for 
ce the National Reputation, which the King and 
People ou ght naturally to expect from them.“ 


This motion was made by James Ban, March 
3. 1798. 


When! had done reading, Mr. Wyatt aſked me 

(acroſs the table), if my intention by the inter- 

vention of this paper, was to ſet aſide the motion 
for the contribution of 5ool. aid to Govern- 
ment? My anſwer was, No; My! intention is, 
that they ſnould go together, and that the Aca- 
demy, by thus expending 500l. to give beginning 
O4 to 
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to a Collection of Pictures, would thus manifeſt 
the neceſſity of the thing, and thereby induce the 
King and the Public to complete it. However, 
as no one offered to ſecond my motion, it was 
_ neceſſarily withdrawn, and 1 2 co- 


operated with the reſt in voting thechool. to Go- _ 


vernment, without ſaying any thing more reſpect- 
ing the deſired Collection of Exemplars, the Pupils, 
or the Public. One of the Academicians aſked 
me (in the courſe of deſultory converſation) what 
L meant by the 14,000]. ſtated as the funds of the 
Academy, and whether I did not know, that the 
Academy at preſent had no unappropriated fund. 
Upon enquiry, I find he was in the right, and 
that theſe 14,0001. had been diſpoſed of in the 
penſions to the Academicians, Aſſociates, and 
their relatives, mentioned in the 14th and 15th 
pages of my Letter to the Dilettanti Society, 
quarto edition, although his Majeſty's acqui- 
eſcence and ſignature confirming that reſolution, 
had, to my certain knowledge, never been notified 
at the general meeting of the Academy. Ho]. 
ever, a faſhion has obtained lately, of contenting 
themſelves with what is known in the Council, 
without giving themſelves any unneceſſary trouble 
about the General Meeting of the Academicians. 
Another particular which alſo occurred that: 
night, tends to ſhew how completely this 14, 00 l. 
property of the Academy is alienated from any 
| — other 
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other application of it than to the mere. penſion. 
buſineſs, charity, and neceſſary ordinary expences 

of the Academy. : 
According to the ſtatement of the Preſident, 
Mr. Welt, the 5ool. now voted to Government, 
is to be paid down directly to a Banker by the 
immediate ſale of ſome part of our ſtock, or to be 
paid out of the produce of the firſt weeks of the next 
coming Exhibition; from the perplexed fumbling 
manner in which this was ſtated, it is difficult to de- 
cypher his meaning; but I believe we ſhall find that 
both theſe particulars, the ſale of ſome part of the 
ſtock, and the produce of the coming exhibition, 
were conjointly implied in it. It is to be hoped. 
that theſe firſt weeks of the coming exhibition will 
be very productive, and that the Academy may 
incur no riſk from its recent initiation in the 
political trade of mortgaging its income to make 
ſplendid donations, or to what is even worſe, in 
confining the application of this income, in the 
preſent and all the future ſtages of its growth and 
increaſe, to this mere penſion buſineſs, which is ſo 
much in the diſpoſal of the Council, or rather, of 
any influence or cabal which poſſibly might here- 
after govern in the Council. So. much for po- 
ltical intriguing, combination, and cabal, mixed 
with the academical and intereſting concerns of 
the Belle Arti. I hope there will never more be 
any occaſion for my meddling in ſo hateful a matter, 
as 
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as there neither is, nor can be any other new pre- 
perty to tempt to any further enterprizes of miſ- 
chievous application. 

Tou will, I hope, carry in your recollection, 
that the Council of the Academy is not (as 
many miſtakenly have ſuppoſed) a permanent 
body of eight Artiſts, ſelected for their peculiar 
wiſdom and ſkill, from the forty Academicians, 
the better to aſſiſt in regulating and governing 
the Academy, like the Privy Counſellors in the 
executive governments of great Princes; quite 
the contrary, our Council of the Academy is 
biennially changed, until all the Academicians 
have ſerved in rotation, and according to the laws 
of the Royal Academy, and its uniform unre- 
mitting uſage, ever ſince its inſtitution, for twenty- 
eight years, to the 7th of November, 1796. 
The authority of the Council appears to have 
been delegated from the general body of the 
forty Academicians, merely to compaſs two ſer- 
viceable, deſireable ends; firſt, to obtain an ex- 
ecutive inſtrument of authority, manageable and 
convenient, in order to ſuperintend the due exe- 
cution of the laws of the Academy already eſta- 
bliſned; and, ſecondly, for the convenient and 
more manageable inſtrumentality of framing all 
new laws and regulations which might be thought 
neceſſary to add to the old laws, and which thus 


prepared and propoſed by the Council, at the 
general 


£2 C 0s 
general aſſembly of the Academicians, were 
adopted or rejected according to the majority of 
the votes in that general aſſembly of the Aca- 
demicians, and, if adopted, confirmed at the next 
meeting of the ſaid general aſſembly : and till 
further, the one hundred pounds charity annually 
given away by the Academy, through the hands 
of its executive ſerviceable inſtrument the Pre- 
ſident and Council, the ſaid executive inſtrument 
was directed and governed in the diſtribution of 
that charity by the diſcretionary conſideration of 
the majority of the recommendatory letters of 
the ſeveral Academicians, or the preſſing neceſ- 
ſities of the poor claimants ſtated in thoſe let - 
ters. And for all this ſervice and trouble taken 
by the Council, two pounds five ſhillings was 
to be divided amongſt the attending members 
at each meeting of the Council, four of which 
Council, with the Preſident or his Deputy, being 
ſufficient to make a Quorum, and the Secretary, 
'who had a regular annual ſalary, not being in- 
cluded in the diviſion of this money. 

Since November 7, 1796, by the law paſſed 0 
on that night, if it can be conſidered as being 
regularly paſſed according to uſage (ſee pages 12, 
13, 14, and 15, of my letter to the Dilletanti 
Society, quarto edition); but by that law, the 
Council thinks itſelf now completely empowered 
to diſpoſe of the preſent and future income of 

| — 
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the Academy in annual penſions of from fifty 
to ſeventy pounds each, &c. without any notice, 
communication, interference, or concurrence of 
the general aſſembly of the Academicians, who 
are thus henceforward ſuperſeded, and reduced to 


the condition of mere idle lookers-on. The Coun- 


cil has lately been applied to by certain members 


of the Academy for pecuniary aſſiſtance amount- 


ing to ſome hundred pounds ; their determina- 
tion on theſe applications they have never deigned 
to lay before the general meeting of the Academy, 


where the very intereſting buſineſs of acquieſcence 
or refuſal would be attended with ſo much the 


more credit, or the leſs chagrin. Surely, if a 


power of ſuch magnitude is ſuffered to operate on 


the property and feelings of the Academy, it would 
be much ſafer lodged with the Academy in its 
general meeting, than in the hands of a Council, 
which might be ſo much more eaſily influenced as 
well as appointed by a cabal. 

Alas! poor Sir Joſhua! how many melancholy 


_ conſequences have taken place ſince your removal; 


what an error, and evil, to ſuppreſs or withhold 


any notes you might have left of the vexatious con- 


flicts you had with this cabal. The publication 
of ſuch matters would be attended with utility to 


thoſe who come after great men, and who may 
and ought to derive at leaſt this advantage of a 
luminous detection and diſcovery of thoſe evils by 

which, 
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which, perhaps for this very end, Providence per- 
mitted them to be ſo traverſed and afflicted. 
But as you may be deſirous of knowing ſome- 
thing more particularly of the nature of this penſion 
| buſineſs ſo often mentioned, however ardently I 
wiſh to have finally and for ever done with it, I 
will notwithſtanding gratify you, by tranſcribing a 
few paſſages from our Abſtract of the Inſtrument 
of Inſtitution and Laws of the Royal Academy, 
which have. been lately reprinted, and which I 
received from our Secretary on Monday the ;th 
of February, 1798, (on the night of my Lecture 
on Chiaro Scuro). I ought firſt to ſtate, that by 
the Treaſurer's report of the giſt of December, 
1797, the ſolid funds of the Academy were 
10,000]. and the charity fund 75001. What I 
| ſhall ſet down here from our before-mentioned 
Abſtract of the Laws, &c. begins at page * 


4 The money received at t che Exhibition, * 
payment of the annual or contingent expences, 
ec and the uſual charitable donations, ſhall be 
cc hereafter applied towards the increaſe of the 
« Stock in the Three per Cents. Conſolidated 
« Annuities, which ſhall be called the Penſion 
Fund: And when the ſaid ſtock ſhall amount 
« to ten thouſand pounds, the Council ſhall have 
e power to give the following penſions, viz. 
« To an Academician, a penſion not exceeding 


« fifty 


cc 


f 


fifty pounds, per annum, provided the ſum given 
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«© does not make his annual 1 income exceed one 


ce 


hundred pounds. . 
„To an Aſſociate a penſion not exceeding 


thirty pounds per Annum, provided the ſum 
does not make his annual income exceed eighty 


pounds. 


„ To a Widow of an Academician, a penſion | 


not exceeding thirty pounds per annum, pro- 


vided the ſum given does not make her annual 


income exceed eighty pounds. 7 


To a Widow of an Aſſociate, a penſion not 


exceeding twenty pounds per annum, provided 
the ſum given does not make her annual income 
exceed fifty pounds. 


c When the fund ſhall be increaſed to fifteen 


(e 


cc 


thouſand pounds, the Council ſhall have power 
to give the following penſions, viz. 


«© To an Academician, a penſion not exceeding 
ſixty pounds per annum, provided the ſum given 
does not make his annual income exceed one 
hundred pounds. 


To an Aſſociate, a penſion not exceeding 


thirty-ſix pounds per annum, provided the ſum 
given does not make his annual 1 income > exceed 


eighty pounds. 
„ Toa Widow of an Academician, a penſion 


<< not exceeding thirty-ſix pounds gh annum, 


A 


cc 


«c 
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provided the ſum given does not make her - 
annual income exceed eighty pounds. 

« Toa Widow of an Aſſociate, a penſion not 


exceeding twenty-five pounds per annum, pro- 
vided the ſum given, does not make her annual 


income exceed fifty pounds. 
«© When the fund ſhall be encreaſed to A 
thouſand pounds, the Council ſhall have power 


to give the following penſions, viz. 


« To an Academician, a penſion not exceeding 


ſeventy pounds per. annum, provided the ſum 
given does not make his annual income ren 
one hundred pounds. 


« To an Aſſociate, a penſion not 4 fry. 


pounds per annum, provided the ſum given 


does not make his annval 1 income | exceed eighty 
pounds. 

« Toa Widow of an 1 Academician, a penſion 
not exceeding fifty pounds per annum, pro- 
vided the ſum given does not make her annual 


income exceed eighty pounds. 


„ To a Widow of an Aſſociate, a penſion not 


ce 
cc 


cc 


exceeding thirty pounds per annum, provided 
the ſum given does not make her annual income 
exceed fifty pounds. 
« Every Academician, Aſſociate, Widow of an 


Academician, and Widow of an Aſſociate, who 


is a claimant for a penſion from the Royal 
Academy, ſhall produce ſuch proofs, as the 
« Preſident 
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« Preſident and Council may require, of their 


cc 


cc 


cc 


c 


40 


(c 


cc 


ſituation and circumſtances; and in this exami- 
nation the Preſident and Council ſhall conſider 
themſelves as ſcrupulouſly bound to inveſtigate 
each claim, and to make proper difcriminations 
between imprudent conduct, and the unavoid- 
able failure of profeſſional employment, in the 
Members of the Society; and alſo to ſatisfy 
themſelves in reſpe& to the moral conduct of 
their widows. 28 

« Any Academician or Aſſociate who ſhall 
omit exhibiting in the Royal Academy for two 
ſucceſſive years, ſhall have no claim on the 
penſion fund, under any of the regulations 
above-mentioned, unleſs he can give ſatisfactory 
proof to the Preſident and Council, that ſuch. 
omiſſion was occaſioned by illneſs, age, or any 


other cauſe, which they ſhall think a reaſonable 


excuſe. This limitation not to extend to 
Sculptors, who are to be allowed three years, 


nor to Academicians or Aſſociates, who have 
attained the age of ſixty. 


< Theſe penſions ſhall not preclude any Acade- 
mician, Aſſociate, or their Widows, in caſes of 


particular diſtreſs, ariſing from young children, 


or other cauſes, from receiving ſuch temporary 


relief, as may appear to the Council to - be 
neceſſary or proper to be granted. But it is to 
be ſtriethy underſtood, that chis Penſion Fund 


cc mall 
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4c ſhall, on no account, be conſidered as liable 
« to claims to relieve ſuch difficulties. All ſums 
cc paid on account of claims of ſuch a nature, ſhall 

ce be carried to the current expences of the year. 
After the Penſion Fund is made up twenty 
« thouſand pounds three per cents. all future ſav- 
< ings ſhall be veſted in the public funds, and be 


ce applied to the general purpoſes of the Academy.“ 


A few queries naturally occur here, viz. In any 


eſſential alterations in the places, or new acquiſi- 


tions to the objects of ſtudy in the Academy, is it 


not till the duty of the Council previouſly to lay 


the whole matter before the General Meeting of 
the Academy, either to be determined by its 


united ſkill, or by any Committee it might think 
proper to appoint for that expreſs purpoſe. 


As the authority of the Preſident and Council 
is a derived, ſubordinate authority, extending no 
further than to the framing and propoſing new 


laws for the conſideration of the Academy, or 


to the over- ſeeing the due execution of the laws 
already eſtabliſhed, it cannot be a quære, and the 


Preſident and Council (for many other and weighty 
reaſons, beſides their having no authority or com- 
miſſion from the Academy for it,) moſt affuredly 
ought not by any means to be permitted to treat 


with the Miniſter, with any Corporation, or 


any other people of importance, reſpecting any 
P matter 


of Mr. Wyatt's, and that he wondered much 


A 
matter where the honour or intereſts of the Aca- 
demy may be concerned, without the complete and 


entire knowledge of the Academy, who ought to 


ſuperviſe all the ſtages of the progreſs of ſuch 
tranſactions, in order that no impediment from 


miſmanage vent or other cauſe might diſable the 


Academy from terminating ſuch tranſaction with 


| Honour and ſatisfaction. The honour and intereſt 
of the Academy abſolutely require this; the Pre- 


fident and Council might be utterly inadequate in 
many caſes that might occur, and they ought not 
in any caſe whatever be permitted to envelop any 
thing with myſtery and concealment, nothing 
ſhould ever be permitted to be ſmuggled, and 
eraſure and undoing would in ſome caſes be utterly 
impracticable, and in all caſes muſt ever appear 


unbecoming, odious, and diſgraceful to ſuch a 


body as the Royal Academy of Great Britain. 
The abſolute neceſſity for this cautious prudence 
of the Academy muſt be very apparent even from 


what occurred at the very laſt meeting of the 3d 


of March, 1798. When the propoſed buſineſs of 
that meeting, conſiſting of Mr. Wyatt's motion 


of 5ool. aid to Government, was read to the 


Academy, and ſure to meet its general concur- 


\ rence, a Member (Mr. Farrington) got up and 
ſaid, he had been privately informed that there 


was ſomething elſe connected with that motion 


Why 


WK 
why it had not been read. After ſome boggling 
and difficulties, it was at laſt acknowledged, that the 
motion was indeed uſhered in by a little preamble 
from Mr. Weſt, the Preſident, the reading of which 
preamble was not judged neceſſary to the buſineſs 
in hand. The cry of, Read it immediately, 
coming from every ſide of the table, the Secre- 
tary complied; and the Academy, on hearing it, 
roſe up with indignation, and ordered that the 
two leaves which contained this preface or preamble 
ſhould be immediately eraſedtorn from the 
book. It was then obſerved, that as this was the 
book of the minutes of the Council, the eraſure 
could not be properly made but by the Council 
themſelves. The Academy immediately appointed 
a Committee to retire into the next room, in order 
to draw up another preface, which they could 
admit without ſhame or loſs of dignity : and when 
they returned with it, the Academy retired to 
another part of the room in which they held their 
ſeſſions, and left the table to the Council to make 
the neceſſary eraſure, and the inſertion of the 
alteration, which they did accordingly. On en- 
quiry ſince, I find the two leaves have actually 
been torn from the books of the Council. I am 
perſuaded, however, that this eraſure was a raſh, 
ill judged meaſure, and that it would have been 
much better to have left the whole matter ſtanding 
aer in our books, and to have inſerted the 

21 altera 
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alterations as minutes of the next meeting; and 
this would certainly have been done, had the 
Academy the advantage of that recollection which 
a ſecond meeting would have afforded; as ſuch a 
memento would ſtand uſefully, exemplanly on 
their books. It would be a good illuſtration of 
the perilous nature of all ſiniſter tranſactions, the 
ſucceſs of which depend either on previous con- 
cealment, or ſubſequent effrontery, or both; for 
if this matter had not been fortunately brought 
to light at the general meeting, it muſt however 
at ſome time or other have been generally known, 
that the next morning after that meeting a tranſ- 

action was laid before his Majeſty, as coming from 

the Royal Academy, of which that Academy had 
no knowledge whatever, and which never could be 
known to it without exciting its diſguſt and re- 
probation. After all, perhaps there is little to 
value in the moſt refined Machiavilian politics; it 
might have puſhed this inſtance of mere illiterate 
mother cunning one or two removes further ; but 
they muſt both eventually be found to terminate 
in the ſame difgrace. Surely, if the moſt unre- 
ſerved and generous openneſs and publicity is 
peculiar, and to be expected in any matters, it 
ought to be in thoſe of the moſt liberal of Arts, 
and of a Royal Academy where the King himſelf 
deigns to be its Chief and Patron. However, for- 
tunately, this unbecoming tranſaction was only 
between 


(208 0 


| between the Council and the Academy, where the 
opportunity was ſtill in reſerve of ſaving our 
credit, by availing ourſelves of the very cultivated 
underſtanding and information of ſeveral valuable 
members of our body. But in lieu of the Aca- 
demy, had this been a tranſaction of the mere 
Preſident and Council {unaided by the Academy) 
with his Majeſty's Miniſters, or with any other 
ſociety, or people of importance, it muſt chill 
with horror to think of the conſequences. Re- 
voking, alteration, eraſure, would be then im- 
poſſible, and the Royal Academy, however inno- 
cent, muſt inevitably be committed without re- 
medy. | 
It may be proper alſo to mention another par- 

ticular of ſome importance, as well from its im- 1 
mediate effects, as from the poſſibility and pro- 4 
bability of its being hereafter converted into a i 
precedent. I am informed that the Preſident and 
Council have notified by public advertiſement, that 
the admittance to the Exhibition, including the 
catalogue, 1s raiſed to one ſhilling and ſixpence. 
Quzre, is not this a matter of ſuch magnitude as 
ought not to be preſumed upon without the know- 
ledge, authority, and confirmation of the general 
aſſembly of the Academicians? If ſuch a licence is 
permitted, it may be extended or contracted to— 
but it is no leſs vexatious than diſgraceful to dwell 
longer on a ſubje& of ſuch humiliation to the im- 
—_— portance 
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portance and authority of the Royal Academy; and 


therefore to finiſh, and come to our immediate 


point, you may now ſee clearly that the funds of 
the Academy are already ſo diſpoſed of, that there 


remains no further expectation from that quarter 


for the Collection of the Materials for the Study 
of our young Painters, ſo often mentioned. Our 
only hopes now remaining muſt be from his 
Majeſty and the Public: if ſomething be not done 
by them in this way, the Academy, the Pupils, 
and the Lovers of Art, muſt go without, and ſteer 


their courſe as well as they can amidſt the perils 


and difficulties of fraud, folly, and Ignorance, to 
which they are fo PRASEY expoſed in this 
country. | 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
FAMES BARRY. 
Cafile-Street, March 17, 1798. 


Not long after writing the above Letter, an 
occaſion offered for another Letter on Academical 
and very National Concerns, which I addreſſed to 
the Committee of the Lords of his Majeſty's 


Moſt Honourable Privy Council, reſpecting the 


Coinage, of which the following is a copy : 


My Lonps, 
Your Lordſhips having lately, and very much 
to your honour, confided the Public Truft reſpect- 


ing 


| „ 
ing the Taſte of the Coinage to the Royal Aca- 
demy, Mr. Barry, Profeſſor of Painting to that 
Academy, thinks it his duty to communicate the 
incloſed information to your Lordſhips, requeſting 
you will be ſo good as to excuſe the hurry with 
which it is drawn up, as Mr. Barry is working at 
the Adelphi againſt time, during the receſs of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts; has con- 
ſequently but very little leiſure, and could not at 
preſent be induced to meddle with any other 
buſineſs, but from a ſenſe of the duty he owes to 
the Public Service, on this very intereſting occa- 
ſion of a Reformation of the Coinage, to which 


he in common with the other Academicians has 


been called by your Lordſhips graqeful and very 
exemplary invitation. 

The information offered to your Lordſhips 
| E” attention is what follows : 

On the meeting of the nd * 17, a 
Letter was read from the Lords of the Committee 
of the Council, requiring the Academy to ſelect 
ſuch a Committee of a few of its members as might 
be beſt furniſned with that peculiar information 
which would beſt enable their Lordſhips to im- 
prove and. perfect the Coinage of the Country, as 
a becoming work of Taſte and Art. The reading 
of this Letter was prefaced and followed by ſome 
obſervations of the Preſident, ſtill further clucidat- 
ing the views of their Lordſhips. Mr. Barry then 


got 
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= up, and propoſed, as the beſt method of 
getting all deſirable neceſſary information on this 


head, that, previous to appointing a Committee, 
all ſuch Academicians as choſe to ſuggeſt any 
advice on this matter might be permitted to offer 


it, either viva voce, or by a written motion, at that 
or at the next meeting, which, as expedition was 


required, might be convened for the purpoſe next 


day, or the day after; and that the Committee 


which we might then appoint, would as well as 


their Lordſhips, be in full poſſeſſion of uſeful in- 


formation, which might otherways never reach 


them. This would not comport with the views 


of the majority, and accordingly Mr. Tyler 


moved, That a Committee of four, with the 


Preſident, be immediately appointed to confer 


with their Lordſhips on this buſineſs. Mr. Barry 


objected to this, urging, That, as this Committee 
might be appointed by a cabal, whoſe views were 


very different from what the ſubje& and their 
Lordſhips required, the very people who ought 


to be conſulted, and whom their Lordſhips would 
wiſh to conſult, would by this means be kept out 
of view, and their opinions concealed with them. 


Mr. Tyler obſerved, That any thing they had to 


ſuggeſt might be communicated to the Com- 


mittee, who would be very thankful for it; and 


without further ceremony made his motion for the 
appointment of the Cominittee, which was ſeconded 
— 272 
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by Mr. Catten, and carried immediately. It may 


not be improper to remark, that Mr. Catten is a 
Coach Painter, and Mr, Tyler Brick'ayer to the 


Board of Crdnance. Here, my Lords, you may 


| behold ſome ſmall part of theſe combined evils 


which ſooner or later, according to the ethics 
of the time, to effrontery and political cunning, 


operate with ſuch fatal ſucceſs upon all public in- 
ſtitutions ; at leaſt, they have ſo operated upon all 


public Academies, as not only to prevent great 


and effectual exertions and advancement, but to 
introduce, foſter, and give currency to imbecility 
and wretchedneſs. This has been long a paradox 


which has puzzled Europe Public Acade- 


mies originally receive reputation and eclat from 


the few great men who unfortunately contributed 


to form and occaſion their being inſtitured. But 
a Society of forty Academicians, where the 
1 muſt be very different, and where, not- 


withſtanding every thing goes by vote, ſo many 


opportunities and temptations offer for ſucceſsful 
combination and cabal, as will completely level 
all characters; nay, much worſe, it will be ſoon 


found that low Artiſts will ſway and govern in an ; 
Academy, who could never have been known to 


the Public, if that Academy was not in exiſtence. 
Shortly after the appointment of this Committee, 
the cabal, as if afraid or aſnamed of what they had 


done, conſented that this Committee ſhould be 
1 em- 


* 
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empowered no further than to receive their Lord- 


ſhips ideas, and report them to the Academy. At 
the next meeting (laſt Friday) the Preſident, af- 


ter reporting the conference with their Lordſhips, 


obſerved, that the Committee being now diſſolved, 
the Academy might proceed to appoint another, 


or reappoint the fame Committee, or increaſe 
their number. As this paſſed without any ob- 
ſervation, and a pauſe enſuing, Mr. Barry then 


got up and obſerved, That as the Academy was 


now in complete poſſeſſion of their Lordſhips 


public. ſpirited, truly noble ideas, our reſpect for 
them would be beſt ſhewn, by ſuch Academicians 
as choſe immediately offering their beſt advice on 


'this head; and that, to this end, he had in his 
pocket a motion, which he intended reading at the 


laſt meeting, if opportunity had been permitted, 
which he would now, and accordingly did read to 


them. Here it follows : 


&« As the moſt ſecure mode of providing againſt 
the injuries reſulting from the uſage, and conſe- 


_ quently the molt ſuſceptible of admitting and in- 
dulging all the deſiderata reſpecting the perfection 
and moſt Artiſt- like execution of Gold and Silver 


Coins, I move That the Academy recommend 


to the Lords of the Committee, that the valuable 


part of the workmanſhip of the Coin be ſunk be- 
neath the ſurface, as it were in a coffer, like the 
roſes in the Archilectonic Soffitas, and like the ob- 
jects 


| ( os ) 
Jets in bas-relief on the Egyptian obeliſks, as well 
as thoſe bas-rehefs of the ancient Hindoos, which 
are all defended in the ſame wiſe exemplary man- 
ner. The reaſons for treating Coin the ſame way 
are not only exactly ſimilar, but infinitely ſtronger, 
and mutt be too obvious to need my repeating 
them. There are even ſome of the ancient Greek - 
Coins treated in the ſame way, though partially 
and but imperfe&ly, although at preſent it does 
not occur to my recollection which of them. All 
this might comport very well with milling the 
edges, and railing the letters on the ſurface, (if 
that'worſe than uſeleſs cuſtom is ſtill adhered to), 
and they may paſs by weight as the Coin does at 
preſent. . 
N. B. Such workmandkip as Simon's Head of 
Charles the Second, Cromwell, the Strozzi, 
Meduſa, or as may be found on many of the Papal 
and other Coins, thus ſecurely bedded in coffers, 
is all that can be deſired on this head, for ſetting 
the moſt becoming, moſt glorious, national exam 
ple that occurs in the hiſtory of Coinage; an 
honour moſt juſtly merited by the modeſty, public 
ſpirit, and true patriotiſm with which their Lord- 
ſhips the Committee of the Council have referred 
this matter to the Academy. . 
(Signed) JAMES BAR RZ. 
July 19, 1798. 


3 


| (400 7; 
P. S. Once more, I cannot help ſaying that 
this idea, properly executed, would not only be 


original and unique in the pay of Coinage, would 


be the leaſt expoſed to injury from friction, would 
require no ingrailing, indented, or engraved lines 
or pitts, which might furniſh occaſion for frau- 
dulently charging the Coin with any baſe metal; 


would allow of every Artiſt-like perfection with 


reſpect to the deſigning part, whether any new 
device be adopted, or whether, which is rather 
to be hoped, we adhere to the old ones, vene- 


rable through long uſage ; and in either caſe, I 
would pledge my life or reputation with their 


Lordſhips for the certainty, eaſe, and ſimplicity of b 
its execution. The ſulphur impreſſions of very 


many of the Greek Intaglios may afford ſome idea 


of what might be done on modern Coins.“ 


It may be as well now, my Lords, to continue 
writing in my own perſon, and proceed to ſay, 
that as I well foreſaw would happen, a great 
deal of unpleaſant altercation followed the reading 


of my motion, and it was then thought proper to 


inſiſt that the Committee was not diſſolved, but was 
ſtill exiſting ; and this, as every thing elſe moved 
by the cabal, was immediately confirmed by put- 
ing it to the vote, notwithſtanding my appealing 
to the books, and even to the ſpeech of the Pre- 
fident at the beginning of the meeting; although 

8 . after 
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after ſome further altercation, and Mr. Coply's 
obſerving, that they ought at leaſt to have ap- 
pointed ſuch a Committee as would be molt likely 
to be beſt acquainted with theſe particular matters, 
and in no need of conſulting any other Academi- 
cians, and ſome other remarks to the ſame effect, 
made fuch an impreſſion . that it was at laſt agreed, 
that the Committee ſhould be only a Committee 
of communication between their Lordſhips and 
the Academy, and this was ſet down accordingly 
in our books. Thus the matter is, according to 
my apprehenfion, in a ſtate of ſome little confuſion 
and unfortunately hable to much miſunderſtanding 
on the part of their Lordſhips. What they wiſely 
required of the Academy was a Committee of 
Periti, and what we have given them is only a 
mere vehicle, a Committee of communication be- 
tween their Lordſhips and the Academy, where the 
Periti {till remain, Es 

Your Lordſhips ſeem to have been well aware 
that the particular aſſiſtance you required of the 
Academy could lie in the way of but a very few 
Artiſts, and that men may be very excellent 
painters in many departments of the Art, who 
never could have had any occaſion to furniſh them- 
ſelves with information reſpecting the taſte of 
Coins, and other matters of antiquity, which 
many of them, ridiculouſly following the fooliſh 


part of the example of a great man (Rembrandt), 
= 5 deſpiſe 
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deſpiſe and reprobate, as contemptible niceties, 
below the notice of the imitators of nature, 
which they would excluſively and fhort- ſightedly 
arrogate to vulgarity and a mean choice. How- 
ever, occaſions ſometimes occur, where the little 
politics and arts of life might make it neceſſary 
for them not to appear to want this knowledge, 
and perhaps oblige them to play the part of the 
dog in the manger, in withholding or marring the 
enjoyment of that particular credit they cannot 
obtain for themſelves; and it might be poſſibly 
this motive that induced our cabal to adopt ſuch a 
mode of meeting your Lordſhips wiſhes, as would 
beſt keep out of view thoſe who, they thought, hav- 
ing already too much credit, it would be good po- 
licy to obſcure. However, although I had reſolved 
never to have any further conteſt with this cabal 
after my Letter to the Dilettanti Society ſhould be 
publiſhed, where the conduct of the Academy, and 
its ſituation reſpecting thoſe public truſts, was fully 
diſcuſſed and brought into public view, yet 1 
could not withhhold myſelf from once more em- 
barking in theſe unfortunately boiſterous conteſts, 
as the occaſion would not admit of delay, and was 
ſo exceedingly intereſting to the Public. . And 
although I then told them with ſome indignation, 
that I would give myſeiſ and them no more trouble 
in this buſineſs, and that I am ſtill reſolved 
never to give another vote in the Academy, until 
= the 
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an Academicians ſhall be bound by oath to lay 
aſide all cabal, and to have nothing in view but 
the Public ſervice; yet I will very cheerfully de- 
vote my attendance to your Lordſhips, and will 
meet whomſoever you chuſe to appoint, either 
at Mr. Wedgwood's, at the Britiſh Muſeum, or 
Mr. Taſſie's, or at any other place, where we 
might run over ſome Coins, Medals, and Intag- 
lios, or rather the caſts from them, and where 
I will undertake, without any other reward than 
the gratification of contributing importantly to the 
Public ſervice, to demonſtrate the practicability 
an improvement in the Taſte of the Coinage, and 
In the proviſion againſt its conſumption by the 
wearing, which though fully warranted in ſome 
particulars by them all has notwithſtanding never 
yet been unitedly effected, by Greeks, Romans, 
Ttalians, or any other. 
| I have the honour to be, with every recognition 
of reſpect for your Lordſhips exalted ſituation, 
and with the ſincereſt admiration of your exem- 
plary, unprecedented conduct in it, 


My Logos, 72 5 
Your moſt devoted humble . 
FAMES BARRY. 
| . 
| 

P. S. As the Public Truſts reſpecting matters 
of Taſte which are referred to the Royal Academy, 


are 
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are gradually becoming more important; and as 
1 have, in my Letter to the Dilettanti Society, 


entered very fully into what is likely to produce 


ſatisfaction or annoyance in that buſineſs, I ſhall 


pray your Lordſhips to accept a copy of 1 it. You 


will find, from page 13 to Page 22, ſome facts 


regarding theſe Public Truſts brought forward, 


which, as they are truly ſtated, and cannot be con- 


tradicted, ought moſt certainly to be remedied, 

and ſpeedily : had they been falſe, I muſt acknow- 

ledge myſelf to merit every reprobation. | 
The above article, reſpecting our conduct in 


the matter referred to us by your Lordſhips, will, 


perhaps, make another part, which will unite very 


well with the reſt in a Second Edition of that 


Letter. 


Great Room of the Society of Arts, Fobn-Street, 
Adelphi, Tueſday, Fuly 31, 1798. 


To this Letter their Lordſhips did me the 
honour of ſending the following Anſwer. 


Council- Ofice, Whitehall, Auguft 6, e 
„ 
I am directed by the Lords of his Majeſty's 


Moſt Honourable Privy Council to acquaint you, 


that the Earl of Liverpool laid before their Lord- 
ſhips your Letter of the 31ſt ult. and I am to 
return 


\ 


(an 


return you their Lordſhips thanks for the ob= 
ſervations and information contained therein, 


1 am, 
SIR, 
Your moſt obedient, 
Humble ſervant, 


STEPH. COTTRELL. 
James Barry, Eſq. 


Much about this time, or a little after, a con- 
ſiderable part of the public attention and converſa- 
tion was occupied about the Italian part of the 
Orleans Collection of Pictures, about what had 
been done by the Dilettanti Society, and the con- 
ference of ſome of its members with the Miniſter 
reſpecting the purchaſe of the whole or part of this 


Orleans Collection, and the ſubſequent happy in- 


terference of three patriotic noblemen to pre- 
vent this Collection being carried out of the 


country; and the time of reading my Lectures 


occurring a few days after theſe pictures were ex- 
büibited to the public view, I thought it right 
eagerly to embrace the favourable opportunity 
which now offered, and to introduce into thoſe 
' Lectures ſome remarks, and in ſuch a manner 
(reſpecting the preſent momentous criſis and oc- 
caſion, for happily employing the funds of the 
Academy in the purchaſe of ſome part of this Col- 


6 © lection), 
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lection), as could not be overlooked, and muſt 
now inevitably bring my opponents to a public 


iſſue with me on this hitherto ſo long procraſtinated 


buſineſs. And notwithſtanding thoſe paſſages had 
naturally more pertinence and force, ſupported as 
they originally were by the other parts of the Lec- 
ture with which they were © interwoven : yet, 
though diveſted of this, I ſhall not heſitate to 
introduce them here for the ſatisfaction of the 


reader, as they have ſo happily contributed with 
the other ſtimuli to effect the 3 for which 


800 were intended. 

As to the new matter introduced this year into 
my firſt Lecture, reſpecting my remarks on and 
refutation of ſome paſſages in the Notes of the 
venerable and ſo juſtly celebrated Dr. Lowth on 


Iſaiah, concerning a particular in the Chaldaic 


Antiquities, of very great importance in the 


Hiſtory of Ancient Arts and Knowledge, and my 


additional obſervations reſpecting ſuch matters of 
Hebrew Antiquity, as afford a clear and certain 
elucidation of the Second Commandment, and 


the error of our vulgar tranſlation in that par- 


ticular. Although I think theſe remarks and in- 
veſtigations of conſiderable importance to the Art 
and its Hiſtory, yet as the cabal of the Academy 


can be but little concerned in them, I ſhall inſert 


only the concluſion, where perhaps in ſome mea- 
ſure they may feel its application. 


cc It 


(299 | 
« It was my wiſh to have carried to a much 
greater extent theſe intereſting ræmarks and 
purſuit of facts reſpecting the ſtate of che. Arts in 
thoſe early periods; but the contracted, beggarly 
ſtate of our Academical Library, is a real, a 
moſt extenſive grievance, and to me more eſpe- 
cially, has been vexatious, and injurious ma 
very great degree. From my eager wiſhes and 


ambition of giving fuch a uſeful,” improving, 


and enlarged tendency to what F Have to offer 


from this Chair, as might beſt comport With 
the views of Art, as exerciſed by a Great 


People, now juſt on the eve of the nineteenth 
century, I am obliged to be frequently in the 
habit of loſing much time; and undlergoing 


much diſappointment, in the endeavour of 
borrowing ſuch books as may beſt enable me to 


collect ſuch ſcattered obfervations and facts as 
ought to be united, and (what I was ill able to 
ſpare) it coſt me near ten pounds not long ſince 


in the purchaſe of a few books, tile were 


neceſſarily to be examined, for the' ſettling a 
certain fact, which 1 had laft year the fatisfation 


of offering to your attention.” This, young 


Gentlemen, however it might coincide with my 
ambition of being uſeful to you, yet it comports 
ill, very ill, with the profeſſorial falary of 
thirty pounds a year. At leaſt, now, after more 
than five and twenty years eſtabliſnment of our 
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'<, Inſtitution, one might have expected that our 
Library would have been filled with whatever 


<; could be uſeful, and that the Profeſſor might in 
«« his night-gown and ſlippers have an opportunity 
« of examining them conveniently, either by hav- 


* ing a place of reſidence on the ſpot, or the per- 
* miſſion of having them occaſionally brought to 
« his. own habitation. However, let us go on 


% with. patience, and make the moſt we can of 
10 our wretched ſituation : there is ſome merit and 
e virtue even in that. I was . of che 


ancient nations, &c. &c.“ ig 


r ern. 22 Ie) i 


Little new occurring in the 8 e * 


ſhall proceed to che third, where obſerving upon 


the different ſtyles of deſign, of drawing, and the 
ſeveral. et of merit of the great leaders of the 


ia B I +4 


| ſervation was incroduced: ph 


101. 7 


" The yy a and Aſſociates * 
been lately indulged with the opportunity of 


a Od ** 
* 


e inſpecting the Italian part of the Orleans Col- 


oh lection, I had no ſmall ſatisfaction on this inter- 
& view with my old acquaintance and benefactors, 
« in indulging the hope that what had been fo 
« long the object of my ardent wiſhes, would now 
66 probably be ſoon obtained; nay, would cer- 
2 tainly, if rightly managed, with a becoming 
4 Eh « {kill 


{kill and, dignity on the part of the: Academy : 7 
ho can queſtion it, that has a proper condep- 
tion of the high, generouſly cultivated ſpirit of 
e thoſe out of the Academy, who might co- 
60 operate in a tranſaction ſo eſſentially neceſſary 


c for the advancement of the Arts, for their de- 


© pendant Manufactures, for the public enter- 
„ tainment, improvement, and glory, and for 
the fair dealing, and the juſtice that is due to 
« you, young Gentlemen, who receive your Edu? 
4 cation in this Inſtitution of a Royal Academy. 
. « Although many, and ſome of the beſt of theſe 
cc pictures are already diſpoſed of by private con- 
ce tract, yet I ſhould not deſpair, if this matter 
| © be properly managed. Oh! how neceſſary and 
« ſalutary is true greatneſs of mind, in all leading 
« departments, and how univerſally will every thing 
4 wither and decay without it; nothing, no artifi- 
© cial dexterity or management can ſupply its place. 
. Poor Sir Joſhua Reynolds, God be with him; 
« were he living, he could ſtill find a -remedy;- and 
« I muſt and will fay, that the occaſion” ought 
e not to be loft, and ſurely will not, cannot; and 
therefore, I think I may indulge myſelf i in the 
« ſatisfaction of reflecting that you, young Gen- 
« tlemen, will receive ſubſtantial ' and extenſive 
« benefit from an attentive- conſideration of many 
<« of the maſterly, truly noble performances in 
<« this Collection. In the very article on which 
DIAS =; | Q 3 « had 


«6 230 ) 
cc had been ſpeaking, the caſtigated, admirable 
<« ſtyle of deſign of Lodovico Carrache, there is 
* in the dead figure of the Chriſt, No. 53, a ſpe- 

ee cimen in that way the moſt correct, happieſt, 
& moſt exquiſite that can be imagined, and moſt 
_ © affuredly.equal to any thing of his at Bologna. 
I hope ſome time hence to have a little leifure 
«for ſome general remarks on a few of thoſe ſpe- 
be cimens of the old maſters which enrich this 
“ collection; and in the mean time I ſhall proceed 
to obſerve, that theſe important principles of 
« Deſign of N — either r or 
$; > RR dc. Foglth Shouts n | 
No matter aha; to our preſent purpoſe oc- 
curring in the fourth Lecture, I ſhall proceed to 
the fifth, where certain matters were introduced, 
which I knew would kindle ſome of the motley 
members of the, cabal into a flame, that would 
ſoon be viſible ; and as they laid great ſtreſs in the 
charges againſt the Profeſſor, upon what came for- 
ward in this Lecture reſpecting a deceaſed Aca- 
demician, whom I had contraſted with another 
deceaſed Academician, the reader will excuſe the 
length of my citation from that Lecture, as it is my 
viſh to leave nothing undone that may be in the 
leaſt: neceſſary towards an honourable, full, and 
compleat expoſition of every thing that depends 
upon me. By the bye, this fifth Lecture on 


the 


„ 


T CI 

| the ſubject of Chiaro Scuro was firſt wa; in the 
Academy on Feb. 5, 1787, and I have been in- 

formed that ſome of the applications of thoſe prin- 
ciples to the works of architecture have been made 
uſe of by Sir William Chambers in the ſecond 
edition of his work on Civil Architecture, and 
which he had not thought of, or perhaps known, 
when he publiſhed the firſt edition of that work. 
However, of that matter the reader will judge 
apart, or at another time, as it has no relation 
to the preſent ſubject of my —— with * 
cabal. 


After a great Jeal of previous inveſtigation and 
developement in that Lecture, the following paſ- 


ſages occur: 
I have in a former 8 had occaſion to take 


< notice that Architecture (where it was not a me- 
ce chanical art, dependant on mere convenience, and 
e upon the rule and plummet, ) was an emanation 
<« of the Arts of Deſign, and conſequently, i in every 
* thing that regarded its more liberal concerns, its 
6 beautiful or majeſtic effects, as a whole and parts, 
it was the pure offspring of Drawing or Model- 
e ing, and abſolutely and ſolely depended upon the 
the compoſition of forms, and the compoſition 
of Chiaro Scuro and Relievo, which thoſe forms 
produced. The ſame principles of uniformity 
and variety, or of variegated unity, which muſt 
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8 « be previouſly purſued, in ſo arranging and con- 
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cc 


ſtructing the figures and general forms of a 
picture, that they may ſerve as a proper ſub- 
ſtratum for that Chiaro Scuro, which brings 
them to the ſight as a harmonious totality. 
Theſe ſame principles, and theſe only, are the 
conſtituents of all ſimilar agreeable effects in 
Architecture: ſince the Architect muſt have 
theſe effects preſent to his mind, that they may 


follow as conſequences from the arrangement of 


forms which enter into the compoſition of his 
building. "Theſe laws of variegated unity being 

grounded upon the juſt conſideration of the hu- 
man faculties, and accommodated (as was before 
obſerved) to our abilities and inabilities of per- 
ception, they are therefore equally applicable to 
every whole and its parts, and are great agents 
of ſatisfaction in other Arts, as well as in thoſe 
which depend upon viſion ; nay, they ate appli- 
cable to Nature herſelf, which may be made 
a great work of Art, with no ſmall accumula- 
tion of advantage, as is evident in gardening, 
the laying out of grounds, &c. &c. When the 
examples of beautiful and majeſtical arrange- 


ments of relative magnitudes and forms in 


Architecture were once executed, they might 
be eaſily copied and multiplied, by the rule and 
compaſs of mere mechanics. But the Hiſtory 
of Architecture and Architects, both in Greece 
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"N82 
and Italy, affords one continued chain of proof, 
that all the great inventors, reſtorers, and im- 
provers of Architecture, were (as might natu- 
rally have been expected) Painters or Sculptors. 


This by the bye, as it neither ſuits our time, nor 
the occaſion, to go into any hiſtorical details. 


But what is immediately for our purpoſe, and 
was indeed my inducement for mentioning 
Architecture in this place, is the occafion it 
affords for the further illuſtration of the utility 
and importance of Chiaro Scuro, and the abſo- 
lute neceſſity of its being a leading conſideration 
in the fabrication of all objects preſented to the 
A 5 
« Thus it is apparent chat variegated unity 
and its conſequent relievo of a proportionate 
light and ſhade, is the operating cauſe of the 
beautiful arrangements in Architecture, as well 


as in Painting and Sculpture. There is how- 


ever this remarkable difference in thoſe Arts. 
In Architecture, the proportionate arrangement, 
and its relievo of light and ſhade is, I had almoſt 
ſaid, the whole of the Art; but at leaſt, it is 


of much more eſſential conſequence to that Art 
than it is even to Painting and Sculpture ; and 


for this plain reaſon, that the particular 1nani- 
mate, ſquare or curve ingredients of the archi- 


* tectonic compoſition, have but little value or 
intereſt in themſelves, when compared with the 


„ various 
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various intrinſic beauties of animal and vegeta- 
ble life, which enter into the compoſitions of the 
Painter and Sculptor. The ſucceſsful manage- 


ment of this variegated unity and its relievo of 


light and ſhade, can only be expected from-the 
ſkiltul Deſigner; itis he alone, who from the ſure 
and expanſive principles of compoſition and 


chiaro- ſcuro, can purſue beauty and ſublimity in 


2 thouſand different ways, whilſt without theſe. 
eſſential requiſites of Deſign, men are but mere 
builders, and muſt unavoidably copy, or plun- 
der from the works of thoſe who have gone 


that may reſult from the difference of climate, 
local ſituation, and ill- according particulars, 
however beautiful in their own original, er 
arrangement, &c. &c. 


<« Tn purſuing this important part of the diſtri- 


bution and effects of light and ſhade, it gives me 
no ſmall pleaſure to find that I have been led to 


take notice of a particular which reflects great 


honour upon our own age, as compared with 
with the laſt. Some of the ' moſt diſtinguiſhed 
Architects, both here and on the continent, are 
in the number of our ableſt Deſigners : of this 
truth, your own recollection will furniſh fuch 
an inftance, in thoſe very admirable drawings 
of our worthy Profeſſor of Architecture, which 
are annually exhibited round this chair, as makes 

6 c« it 
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6c makes i it altogether unneceſſary for me to offer 
ce further proofs of the ſound and enlarged prin- 
« ciples of Deſign, and harmonious arrangement 
e of effects, which have been ſo happily 2 
« by the Architects of the n century.” 


So much of what was written and read ſince the | 
year 1787, I thought it neceſſary to tranſcribe here, 
the better to-uſher in the new matter r read this year. 
Here it follows : 


cc My ſatisfaction in contemplating the very 
« pictureſque fine reliſh which characteriſe ſome of 
ce thoſe admirable drawings of your late Profeſſor, 
« Mr, Sandby, was, I muſt confeſs, frequently 
ce diſturbed by the vexatious recollection that they 
© were only drawings, and that they, or ſome- 
<« thing ſimilar, had not been carried into execu- 
* tion, in lieu of the maſs of buildings which ſur- 
cc rounds us, and with ſo little taſte and advantage 
« unhappily occupies one of the fineſt ſituations 
ce perhaps in the world. The populous high road 
& of communication between the two great cities 
« of London and Weſtminſter, and on the very 
« bank of the river Thames, with the Surry hills 
« ornamenting the oppoſite ſide. With all this, and 
« the liberal purſe of a great but a too incautious 
cc people open to him, could Sir William Cham- 


cc bers make n no other uſe of all theſe advantages, 
| « chan 


. 


689 


than to make us regret our being unhappily 


deprived of them whilſt his unfortunate build- 
ing ſhall remain, and God knows how long 
after, as the combination of all the circumſtances 
that adminiſter occaſion for the erection of great 


public buildings can but rarely occur. Had 
the deſigns or models for ſuch a building been 
* expoſed to the public inſpection for any given 


time, ſome one would have ſuggeſted the hint 
of contriving to leave apertures of gout, where 


the eyes of paſſengers might from the Strand be 


occaſionally faſcinated by the diſtant proſpect, 
which, together with the breaking open the 
ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt corners * that almoſt 


quadrangular well, would help to ventilate and 


bruſh away that noxious air which muſt other- 
ways hang about all confined ſituations. Alas ! ] 
what a confederation and arrangement of pictu- 
reſque beauties have here been loſt, for want of 
the talents and reſources of ſuch a man as Mr. 


Sandby. His Painter. like reliſh would have 


given us ſomething more of Father Thames 
than a black ſtatue in the entrance to——no 
matter what. How melancholy to reflect on 
the ſituation in which almoſt always great under- 
takings of exertion in the Art are placed ; how 
inacceſſible to certain characters, of that ſuffici- 
ency and integrity, who alone are calculated to 
render them creditable to the public reputation, 

« and 
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ce and how much are thoſe great perſonages to be 
ce pitied in whoſe diſpoſal thoſe undertakings are, 
c ſurrounded as they have always, and will probably 
<< ever be, by the ſhameleſs, induſtrious political 
cc artifices, which are unhappily but too well cal- | 
« culated to ſubſtitute the leſſer for the greater 
« « Artiſt, to furniſh ſo many opportunities of exer- 
« tion to Sir William Chambers, and fo few to 
„ Mr. Sandby.” 

This little tribute I could not withhold my feel- 
ings from offering to Art, to Truth, and to the 
reſpectable and amiable memory of M r. Thomas 
Sandby, your late Profeſſor of Architecture; and 
it muſt afford no ſmall conſolation to us all when 
we reflect, that his place is likely to be ſo ably 
ſupplied by the eminent character who ſucceeds 
him, and who is ſo well furniſhed with whatever 
can give it grace and ornament: and I expect 
from him, from his integrity, information and 
love of art in general, and exemplary renunciation, 
or rather reprobation of all thoſe ſiniſter, baſe in- 
vaſions of the internal decorations of all buildings, 
as well public as private, which for a long time 
paſt our Architects have miſchievouſly and impu- 
dently aſſumed to themſelves. I hope to be ſpared 
the trouble of entering a formal proteſt in the 
name of the Britiſh School of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, againſt the further continuance of thoſe ſiniſ- 
ter proceedings, where merely from the conſidera- 

tio 
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tion of the poundage, which the Architects receive 


on ſuch works, the inſide of our walls, rooms, 


and ſtaircaſes are frittered and broken by ſtucco 
ornaments of griffins, cobwebs, honey-ſuckles, 


Pannells, and ſuch like inſipid, not to ſay diſguſt- 


ing traſh, as miſoccupy all the ſpace around us, 


Which ought to have been wiſely and happily re- 


ſerved for thoſe highly cultivated efforts of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, ſo worthy the national reputa- 
tion, ſo conducive to the cultivation of general 
good taſte, and of thoſe humane feelings which 
form the higheſt gratifications of ſocial life. 
- Theſe Architects, may perhaps tell us, that they 


ſometimes employ our Painters, as well as the 
other Artiſts, in the internal decorations ; but will 


they have the impudence to miſcall the painted 
imitations of baſſo relievo, which is itſelf an im- 
perfect and partial repreſentation of thoſe entire 
ſcenes of nature, which it ought to be the Painter's 


glory to rival and to outdo; will they obtrude this 


miſuſe, this maiming and emaſculation of Paint- 
ing, which can have nothing to recommend or ra- 
ther to apologize for its introduction, but the 


mere conſideration of its helping to fill the pockets 


of the Architect, and thus to bloat and ſwell him 
up into an imaginary conſequence ſo fatal to good 
taſte: and is it for this baſe inſtrumentality, that 


- weare to breed up Painters in a Britiſh and Royal 


Academy; if ſo, certainly the pupils will have no 
— x need 


( 239). . 
need of the aſſiſtance of ſuch a collection as the 
Orleans Gallery, and the occaſion of purchaſing 
ſuch matters, may be ſuffered to paſs away with- 
out regret : Fie upon ſuch conſiderations, let them 
be for ever reprobated, even by common and vul- 
gar ſenſe. If one of the three arts of Painting, 
Sculpture or Architure, were to direct for the other 
two, no man but the moſt unfeeling and narrow- 
minded, could, for a moment, imagine it ſhould 
be Architecture. Oh! how much is for ever loſt 
to the Public, from the want of a due conſideration 
of this truth. How many and deeply rooted evils 
have operated in this Academy, and I fear will 
long continue to do fo, from the ſhallow, con- 
tracted mind, and the unhappily too great authority, 
weight, and influence of Sir William Chambers. 
The principles which muſt operate in the growth 
and expanſion of Academical National Glory, are 
very different from thoſe which are calculated for 
the low Court Intrigues, which fill the pocket, 
and give a ſhort-lived momentary conſequence with 
unreflecting people. But to come back to the diſ- 
guſting traſh of ſtucco and painted cobweb orna- 
ments, with which thoſe gentlemen the Architects 
defile the internal part of almoſt all our buildings, 
private and public, as far as their advice, weight 
and influence can reach: How would old honeſt 
Vitruvius complain of ſuch a nuiſance; were he 
now living, may be well imagined from the follow- 
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ing paſſage, which I ſhall hear read to you, re- 


ſpecting an abuſe IEG fimilar, which prevailed 


in his time. 


From Newton's Tranſlation of Vitruvius, Book 


vi. Oy . of the manner of Painting! in Edifices. 


In other apartments, that 1s, thoſe for 1 


| autumn, and ſummer, as alſo in the atrium and pe- 


riſylium, the ancients have eſtabliſned certain me- 
thods of painting. A picture is the repreſentation 


of things that are, or may be, as men, buildings, 


ſhips, and other things; of which the copy, by 
having the exact form and outlines of the real body, 
aſſumes the likeneſs. The ancients, who origi- 


nally inſtituted this manner of decoration, at firſt 
imitated the varieties, and marks of marble incruſ- 
tation, then cornices, diſpoſing between them di- 
vers ſilaceous and miniaceous coloured ornaments: 
they proceeded afterwards to repreſent edifices 


with columns and pediments projecting; but in 


ſpacious places, ſuch as excedræ, on account of the 

amplitude of the walls; they repreſented the fronts 
of ſcenes in the tragic, comic, or ſatyric man- 
ner; and ambulatories, being of a great length, 


they ornamented with landſcapes, expreſſing the 


appearances of particular places, painting har- 
bours, promontaries, ſea-coaſts, rivers, fountains, 


canals, temples, groves, mountains, cattle, and 
| ſhep- 


8 „ 
ſhepherds; in ſome places alſo, large paintings 
of figures repreſenting the gods, or fabulous hiſ- 
| tories, the Trojan war, or the wandering of Uliſ- 
ſes, and other ſubjects of ſimilar kind, which are 
conformable to the nature of things. 

But theſe ſubjects, which our forefathers copied 
from nature, are now, by our depraved manners, 
_ diſapproved ; for monſters rather than the reſem- 
| blances of natural objects are painted on the ſtuc- 
co; reeds are ſubſtituted for columns, and for the 
pediments, fluted harpaginetuli, with curling fo- 
liage and volutes; alſo candelabra ſupporting the 
forms of little buildings, their pediments riſing 
out of roots, with numerous volutes, and tender 
ſtalks, having, contrary to reaſon, images fitting 
on them: ſo alſo the flowers from ſtalks have half 
figures ſpringing with heads, ſome like thoſe of 
men, ſome like thoſe of beaſts ; which things nei- 
ther are, nor can be, nor ever were: and this new 
mode ſo prevails, that thoſe who are not judges, 
diſregard the arts; for how is it poſſible for reeds 
to ſupport a log, or candelabra buildings, and the 
ornaments of pediments ; or ſtalks, which are fo 
ſlender and ſoft, fitting figures; or the flowers of 
ſtalks produce half images; yet men being accuſ- 
tomed to the ſight of theſe abſurdities, do not cen- 
ſure, but are pleaſed with them, without conſider- 
ing whether they be proper or not; the judgment, 
depraved by habit, examines not whether they be 

R according 
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according to propriety or the rules of decor; for 
pictures ſhould not be approved, unleſs they be 
conformable to truth, even although they be well 
executed; they ought therefore to be immediately 
condemned, unleſs they can bear the trial of ra- 
tional examination, without being diſapproved. 
Thus at Thralles, when Apatureus of Alaban- 
da had excellently well painted a ſcene in the little 
theatre, which with them is called Eccleſiaſterion, 
and inſtead of columns had placed ſtatues and cen- 
taurs, ſupporting the epiſtylium, the circular roof 
of the dome, and projecting corners of the pedi- 
ments, and ornamented the cornice with lion's 


heads, all which have reference to the roofing and 


caves of edifices; above theſe, nevertheleſs, in the. 
_ epicent, domes, porticos, ſemipediments, and all 
the various parts of buildings were again painted: 
wherefore upon the appearance of this ſcene, when 
by reaſon of its enrichment, it was ſound pleaſing 
to all, and they were ready to applaud the work, 
Licinius the Mathematician, then advanced, and 
faid, © the Alabandines are ſufficiently Intelligent 
in all civil affairs, but for a trifling impropriety are 
deemed injudicious; for the ſtatues in their gym- 
naſium are all in the attitude of pleading cauſes, 
while thoſe in the forum are holding the diſcuſs, or 
in the attitude of running or playing with balls; 
ſo that the unſuitableneſs of the attitudes of the fi- 
gures, to the purpoſes of the places, throws a public 
diſgrace upon the city. Let us take care that 
s "bp 
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by the ſcene of Apaturius, we are not deemed 
Alabandines, or even Aldarites ; for who among 
you places upon the tiles of the roofs of your houſes 
columns or pediments ? theſe things are placed up- 
on the floors, not upon the tiles. If then we ap- 
prove in painting what cannot be in fact, we of 
this city ſhall be like thoſe, who, on account of the 
ſame error, are deemed illiterate.” Apaturius 
dared not to reply, but took down the ſcene and 
'altered it, ſo as to be conſiſtent to truth ; after 
which it was approved. I wiſh the immortal gods 
would reſtore Licinius to life, that he might cor- 
rect this folly, and faſhionable disfigurement of our 
ſtucco work ; but why a falſe overcomes a juſt 
mode, it will not be foreign to the purpoſe to 
explain. | 
| The ancients, with labour and application, en- 
deavoured to make their works be approved by 
the excellencies of Art; this is now ſupplied by the 
beauty of colours, and the uſe of thoſe of the moſt = 
_ coſtly kind; and that value which was formerly 
given to works by the {kill of the Artiſts, is not 
deſired, ſince the expence of the proprietor ſup- 
plies its place. Who among the ancients is known 
to have uſed minium, otherwiſe than ſparingly, 
and as a medicine ? but now it is eyery where laid 
over the whole wall; it is the fame with chryſo- 
colla, oftrum and armenium, which when laid, 
although without any art, appear very brilliant 
to the Ai and they are ſo coſtly, that it is 
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uſually ſpecified in the articles of agreement that 
they ſhall be purchaſed by the proprietor, and not 
by the contractor, &c. &c. 


My Gxth 1 that on Colouring, was read 

in the Academy the Monday after; and the new 

matter introduced into that Lecture was as fo! lows, 
(ſpeaking of the neceſſity of ancient Examples of 

ſound Art for the Colouring and Mechanical 
Conduct): 


\ 


ce But alas! we have not yet been able to obtain 
<« this blefling in the many years we have prayed and 
« hoped for it. This long-continued inſenſibility, 
e torpor; or what ſhall I call this inattention to the 
« wants of the Academy, reſpecting theſe ſo very 
« eſſential materials of ſtudy, is really aſtoniſhing ; 
«© more eſpecially after the ſhameful, diſgraceful 
cc quackery with which ſo many people had been 
ce duped in the recent pretended ſecret of the old 
Venetian Colouring. Our Pupils, many of our 
« Artiſts, and a great part of the Public, will be 
<« continually expoſed to theſe diſgraceful decep- 
cc tions, in one ſhape or other, without ſome legi- 
« timate Exemplars of Ancient Art to refer to. 
«© Nothing ſhort of this can adequately anſwer our 
ee purpoſe, either with the Pupils or the Public. 
% And is this Britiſh Royal Academy never to be 
in reality What 1 it has ſo long pretended to be, a 
« School 
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School for the Education of Painters of an 
enlarged, ſublime character, comprehending 


all the great requiſites of Art. Where is the 
generous patriotiſm that has atchieved ſo much 


for the health, convenience, and information of 
our Public, by the hoſpitals, repoſitories, and 
other noble inſtitutions, which grace this me- 


' tropolis of the Britiſh Empire? When will this 
patriotiſm be called out, and ſtimulated to do 


ſomething towards compleating thoſe views of 


this School for the Arts, from which the nation 
might and would derive ſo much additional 
glory, entertainment, and advantage? Alas! 
ſurely his Majeſty, our moſt gracious Patron, 


does not know it: I ſhall take it for granted, 


that” it has never been properly and {ufficiently 


_ repreſented to him. His Majeſty can have no 
intereſt but his glory, and the glory of his people, 


and he would never ſuffer theſe to be tarmſhed 


for the want of a ſmall effort: his moſt gracious 


example, a few of thoſe pictures which might be 


found in the royal palaces (where they are com- 
paratively but of little uſe) would be ſufficient © 


to begin with. This is ſo immediately practica- 


ble, and attended with ſo little expence, that 


it muſt be difficult to account for its not being 
adopted; more eſpecially, as there is ground 
adjoining, which more than a year ſince was, 
with the uſual myſtery which has envelloped all 
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te our concerns fince the death of poor Sit 
« Joſhua; myſtery not ariſing from the ſublimity, 
© but, perhaps, from the meanneſs of the mea- 
< ſure; but, however it be, it was and is ſtill, 
unacademically whiſpered, that this adjoin- 
ing ground was to have been given to the 
© Academy, where a gallery might be built, for 
ee the reception of theſe, and any other pictures we 
©. might hereafter receive, as donations or other- 
„ ways, or Which might be purchaſed with the 

te funds of the Academy, What a happy oppor- 
tunity 15 now offered for aſſiſting, compleating 
your ſtudies, by a few pictures from the Orleans 
“Collection, which is now on ſale. The little 
te Giorgione hanging on the chimney-piece in 
Pall-Mall, the Carrache of our Saviour at the 
ee Well, the Titian on the right ſide of Sebaſtian 
cc del Piombo's Reſurrection of Lazarus, Titian's 
A Reſurrection of our Saviour, and a few others, 
« the Academy might now eaſily purchaſe. My 
e Lord Carliſle, and the other noble perſon- 
ages who bought them, have too much magna- 
nimity not to forego their claims, and rejoice 
that the Academy, interfering for the nation, 

te ſhould become the purchaſer. The Academy 
© has ſixteen thouſand pounds, which it might lay 
© out in this way, without any fears of acting 
erroneouſly ; for, from the reaſons which have 
been adduced 1 in the zam and 13th pages of my 
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Letter to.the Dilettanti Society, quarto edition, 
I can never conſider the act of our voting away 
the income of this money in penſions to our- 
ſelves as a regular act of the Academy, but 
quite the contrary, as irregular, incompleat, 
ſmuggled, and conſequently liable to ſeizure. 
How gracefully and becoming the former repu- 
tation of this Academy, would ſuch an exem- 
plary application of our funds to this generous, 
national, and academical purpoſe, meet the 
patriotic conduct of his Grace the Duke of 
Bridgewater, and the Earls of Carliſle and 
Gower, whoſe never to be forgotten magnani- | 


mity came forward in the purchaſe of the whole 


Orleans Colle&tion, in order to prevent it being 
carried out of the country, and thereby to furniſh 
the Academy with the opportunity of obtaining 
what it wanted for the completion of its own and 
the public views. All this is not only till 


practicable, but of the utmoſt eaſe and facility ; 


and it is for ever to be regretted, if other my- 
ſterious whiſpered ſchemes be recurred to, under 
the pretext of more dignity and expanſion, and 
which perhaps can have no other object but to 


Procraſtinate, to let the occaſion flip, and thus 
ultimately render the undertaking abortive. I 


can never forget what happened a few months 
ſince, when, ſpeaking with a perſon who was 


likely to know of whatever ſhould be done in 
— « this 
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buſineſs, and who (from my fears for the ſuc- 
ceſs of the meaſure) I was ſorry to ſee, meant 


lookers-on ; and was throwing ſuch a myſtery 
and concealment about the proceedings in this 
very intereſting affair, as would prevent any 
communication with me, who had ſome little 
claims of right to know what was doing, and 
how. On my lamenting, and complaining to 
him that nothing appeared to be done or doing, 


with reſpect to the Academy's obtaining for the 


uſe of the Students any part of this Orleans 
Collection; after a good deal of the uſual cir- 
cuitous talk, he at laſt ventured to tell me, that 


it was likely, from the troubled ſtate of Eu— 


rope, that the Royal Collection of Pictures in 
the Eſcurial might in their turn come ſoon to be 
diſlodged, and that then it would be adviſeable 
to endeavour at obtaining ſome of them. I 
was aſtoniſhed, as may well be ſuppoſed, at 


ſuch an anſwer, and therefore ſuffered the con- 


verſation to terminate. But as I think, that, 
according to the old adage, we had better not 
wait for the ſky's falling when we want to catch 
larks ; but that rather, in the name of God, we 
make immediate uſe of the means he has put 
into our power, by employing ſpringes and 
nets: ſo by now making uſe of this ſixteen 
thouſand pounds, the Academy would ſhew an 
„example 
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example worthy itſelf, and worthy the nation, 
whoſe offspring it is; and I will pledge 
my ſoul for its fructifying, by exciting ſuch a 
congenial generous patriotiſm as would exceed 
our moſt ſanguine expectations. Men who have 
a gouſto for the fine Arts can never be inſenſible 
and ſtrangers to ſuch feelings. As for diſpoſing 
this money in the wretched penſion buſineſs, it 
can never be attended with any good uſe; it 
will only create meanneſs and ſervility in the 
Academy, utterly incompatible with that true 
and legitimate ſpirit, which only can advance, 
raiſe, and ennoble Art. | 


From what I had already attempted in my 
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printed Letter to the Dilettanti Society, reſpe&- 
ing the obtention of theſe ſo very neceſſary and 
efſential materials for the Study of the Pupils, 
whoſe Education has been undertaken by this 
Academy, I cannot help feeling myſelf pledged 
and called upon for my utmoſt attention and ſoli- 
citude to this buſineſs in all the ſtages of it; and 


this, I hope, will be accepted as ſufficient juſtifi- 


cation and apology for any harſh, undeſirable, 
unavoidable matter which might have occurred 
in the purſuit of my object. God knows, I 
have not ſought after any thing invidious or un- 
pleaſant, quite the contrary ; as much only, and 


e Juſt ſuch a ſtatement of truth, as was neceſſarily 


ic 


connected with propriety and utility, as well as 
“ with 
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de with juſtice, * ſwayed me ; and let me be 
ce permitted to add, that I feel myſelf in the moſt 
© unreſerved charity, as well with thoſe whom the 


* neceſſity of the caſe obliges me to withſtand, as 
*© thoſe with whom 1 co- operate. 8 


The reading of the tore cates in my ſixth 
Lecture was on the ſixth Monday from laſt Twelfth 
day; and what occurred almoſt immediately after 
between the Academy and me, will be found de- 
tailed in the following pages of a Caſe which I had 
drawn up ſome time ſince, although I have been 
diſappointed in my wiſh of publiſhing it earlier. 


SrArE- 
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STAT2MENT of the Caſe of Mr. Barry, who after 
a tedious conteſt of many years with certain 
Members of the Royal Academy, reſpecting the 
obtaining of ſuch Materials for Art, and ſuch 
modes of procedure relative to Public Truſts, 
and ſuch application of the Funds of the Aca - 
demy, as would be moſt conducive to the 
Advancement of Art and of the National Glory, 
was, by a vote of the Royal Academy, re- 


moved from his ſituation i in that body, April 15, = | 
1799. og | | 1 
i 
Juſt after the reading of my Lectures, and almoſt "I 

in the beginning of my month's ſuperintendance as 2 5 
Viſitor in the living Academy, the following Letter iT | 
was ſent me from the Secretary : a 1 
- fs. 5 = . 

A body of charges relative to the academical 5 
conduct of the Profeſſor of Painting, having been 75 [ 
received by the Council, together with perſonal . 
information in ſupport of the ſame, by ſome mem- = | 


bers of the Academy, the Council, on inveſtigation 
of both, and mature conſideration, deem thoſe 
charges and information ſufficiently important to 
be laid before the whole body of Academicians, 
to be examined; and if they coincide in opinion, 
the heads of thoſe charges then to be communi- 
cated to the Profeſſor of Painting. In conſe- 


quence 


„ 

quence of which reſolution, the Council think it 
. Incumbent on them to inform Mr. Barry of the 
lame. | 


I am, Sis, 
Your very humble ſervant, 


Fa RIcHanDs, R. A. . 


Kayal Academy, March 12, 1799. 
James Barry, Eſq. 


And wars the following Letter : 


; — STE March x . 1795 | 
Six, 

Vou are th to meet the Preſident and 
the reſt of the Academicians, on Tueſday next, the 
19th day of March, at ſeven o'clock in the even- 
ing, to admit Henry Treſham and Thomas Daniel 
Academicians, and give their diplomas ; and after- 
wards to receive thoſe minutes of the Council, 
reſpecting the charges brought before them, rela- 
tive to the academical conduct of the Profeſſor of 
Painting. 

I am, Sia, 

Your moſt humble fervant, 
Joꝝx RIcHARDS, R. A. Sec. 
James Barry, Eſq. | 


% 


At this meeting of the 19th, after the buſinefs of 
receiving the two new Academicians was over, 
Mr, Weſt, the Preſident, roſe, and prefaced the 

Secre- 


? 
7 nd 
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Secretary's reading the minutes of the Council _ 
reſpecting the charges brought againſt the Profeſſor = 
of Painting, by acquainting the meeting that he = 
defired to be heard immediately after the charges 
againſt the Profeſſor were read; and accordingly, 
after they were read, he immediately got up, and 
moved, that a Committee of eleven be appointed 9 
to examine thoſe charges. Mr. Barry obſerved, i 
that this was a departure from what had been pro- by 
poſed in the above Letter from the Council, and 

he therefore deſired to have à copy allowed him | 
of thoſe two papers of charges and information {| 
before, or whether they appointed any Committee | | 


or not, about which he did not mean to concern +4 
| himſelf. But this allowance of any copy was | | 
repeatedly refuſed to him, and the Academy pro- E. 
ceeded to appoint the Committee. Although 1 
this departure from the mode of procedure pro- bi 
poſed in the above Letter from the Council, 4 | 
might appear trifling, and of little conſequence, 1 


yet by this the cabal was enabled to decide upon 
the whole matter themſclves, and to ſtate and 
modify, in the manner moſt adapted to their own 
views, not only the charges made, and the matter 
on which thoſe charges were grounded; but ſtill 
further, by a chicanery the moſt illicit and out- 


rageous, precluded the Profeſſor from the allowed 
liberty and privilege of every Britiſh ſubject, of 
defending himſelf by his right to examine and to 
= | dif- 


(24) 
diſprove, as far as he was able, whatever may have 
been alledged againft him. Mr. Barry, on his 
return home that night, wrote the following me- 
morandum of the buſineſs of that meeting: 


Memorandum, March 19, 1799. The Letter 
of Charges (or, to uſe the writer's own phraſe,) 
Denunciation, was written by Mr. Wilton. The 
perſonal information was given by Meſſrs. Dance, 
Smirke, and Daniel; and Mr. Farrington pro- 
duced the charges from the Letter to the Dilettant! 
Society. Mr. Wilton's charges were ſpecified to be 
the Profeſſor's departure from the line of his duty, 
by making digreſſions, in which he abuſed ſome _ 
members of the Academy, both living and dead, 
and taught the ſtudents and encouraged them to 
a licentious diſorderly behaviour (though without 
citing any inſtance as proof), very inſubordinate 
and troubleſome to him ; and that the Profeſſor 
further charged the Academy with voting away, 

in penſions to themſelves, a fund of ſixteen 
| thouſand pounds, which ſhould have been laid out 
for the Students. Mr. Dance mentioned an abuſe 
of the Preſident (though without ſpecifying what ; 
the others were general confirmations, except Mr, 
Farrington, who deſcended to particulars, by 
producing the Letter to the Dilettanti Society, 
When I moved for a copy of the paper that had 
been read, containing the charges, Mr. Wyat ob- 


Jefted, 
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jected, on the pretence that it could not be copied 


out, that I ought not to expect the Secretary to 


copy the whole letter to the Dilletanti Society. P 
told him he ought, on an occaſion like the preſent, 


to be aſhamed of ſuch chicanery, that I only re- 


quired a copy of that paper of charges which had 


been juſt now read to the General Meeting, and 


that as no more was mentioned in that paper, than 


the mere words, the letter to the Dilletanti Soci- 


ety, ſo, no more could be required in the copy, and 


that even to ſave the Secretary the trouble, I would + 
inſtantly copy the whole paper out myſelf at ano- 
ther table, without interrupting them, whilſt they 


might proceed to terminate the matter in whatever 
way they chuſed; that I neither aſked nor wiſhed 


any favour or indulgence from them. Mr. Banks 
ſome little time after obſerved, with other matter, 


ridiculouſly malignant, that as I had faid I would 
aſk no favour from the Meeting, ſo it was not 


neceſlary to give me any copy oi that paper, and 


that the heads of it might be ſufficient, if ſent me 
at ſome future time. I told him the copy was not 


aſked as a favour, but inſiſted upon as a right, 
that waving every thing elſe, I had claimed it as 
a Britiſh ſubject; and that if my opponents, my : 


impudent accuſers, would ſuffer me to be in poſ- 


ſeſſion of that paper, I would ſoon put an end to 


the buſineſs, by annexing to thoſe charges, a com- 
pleat copy of choſe palſages in the lectures upon 
which 


rere 
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which the charges were grounded; and thereby 
ſave the Academy much trouble: but that to pleaſe 
him I would alter my manner, and now ſupplicate 
and entreat for the copy of this paper as a great 
favour done me, by furniſhing the means of my 
extricating the character of the Academy from this 
buſineſs—to which I would not then give a name; 
that the Academy had formerly been in the habit 


of acting honourably, and that I hoped to ſee the 


day when it would do ſo again; and that I had a 
great perſonal reſpe& for many of its members; 
however they might be influenced or intimi- 
dated by a combination. Many of the mem- 
bers obſerved, that I ought to be allowed this 
copy; but Meſſrs. Weſt, Wyat, Burch, Farring- 
ton, and others, inſiſted upon paſſing Mr. Weſt's 
motion firſt, which was for the appointment of a 
Committee of, I believe eleven Academicians to 
examine this buſineſs; and they accordingly pro- 
ceeded to mark, and give in each, a liſt to that 
end; I was deſired by the Preſident and others, to 
make out a liſt, and give it in alſo, which I abſo- 
lutely refuſed doing, telling them at the ſame time, 
that it was a matter of perfect indifference to me 
of whom the Committee was compoſed, and that 

| the Academy and not the Committee, ſhould be 
attended to by me. After the Committee was ap- 
pointed, I retired to the other table, where I wrote 
£2 down 
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down the following motion, which I then read to 
them, viz. 5 


The motion which Mr. Barry made in the be⸗ 
ginning of the evening, and which was ſeconded 
by Mr. Ruſſell, he now makes again, viz.— That 
the papers which were read, containing the charges 
Ke. againſt the Profeſſor of Painting, be ordered 
to be copied out by the Secretary, or that Mr. 
Barry be permitted to copy them himſelf, for the 
uſe of the Profeſſor, who may thereby be furniſhed 
with a juſt opportunity of refuting or admitting 
them. But this was again refuſed me, and Mr. 
Ruſſell ſaid, he would not now ſecond any motion 
for my obtaining any more than the heads of the 
charges, which might be ſent me at any time. 
(garbled I ſuppoſe, as the Committee ſhould find 
convenient). I then, as it was paſt eleven, wiſhed 
them a good night, telling them, that it was not a 
little aſtoniſhing, that the cabal, after ſo many 
weeks plotting, and preparation of thoſe charges, 
| ſhould require any more conſultation, and be till 
afraid of their being brought into day-light, by 
ſuffering them to come into my hands, and that 
there was ſomething very ſiniſter, clandeſtine, and 
ungentlemanly in agitating the matter for ſo long 
a time, without making me acquainted with a ſin- 
gle iota of the particulars, until I had heard them 
3 8 at 
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at the meeting on that night. I then left them 
5 ſitting. DE 8 | | 


On the 8th of next month I received the follow- 
ing letter. | : 
1 | Rojal Academy, April 8, 1799 
e . 8 
Lou are requeſted to meet the Preſident, and the 
reſt of the Academ icians on Monday next, the 
r th day of April, at ſeven o'clock in the even- 
ing, to receive the report of the Committee on 
the charges brought againſt the Profeſſor of Paint- 
rn Tn 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Joun Ricaarns, R. A. Sec. 


At this Meeting of the 1 5th of April, (of which 

I made the following memorandum that night) af- 
ter the report of the Committee was read by Mr» 
Dance, the Chairman of that Committee, I roſe 
up, and demanded that I might be furniſhed with a 
copy of this: report, which I would prove to be 
made up of miſtatements and direct falſhoods, 
which might be eaſily diſſipated. When I ſaw they 
would not comply with this, but that Mr. Tyler's 
motion, that the Meeting ſhould proceed to vote 
upon the matter, and to take the whole of theſe 
charges for granted, (as well thoſe forwarded by 
the 
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the Council, as thoſe added to them by the Com- 
' mittee, and without giving me any copy whereby 
I might be enabled to defend myſelf, by manifeſt- 
ing the falſhood and impudent chicanery of thoſe 
charges and ſtatements) I then told them that they 


ought to carry in their recollection, that ſuch a 


proceeding was altogether retrogade, and irrecon- 
cileable with the ideas and practice of all courts and 
orderly ſocieties of Britiſh ſubjects; that it might 
perhaps be allowed by the dark inquiſitorial pro- 


ceedings of Spain or Portugal, but that it would 


not do here; adding further, that it now appeared 
evident, that the Cabal ultimately ſaw the weak- 
neſs and inſufficiency of their own proceedings, 
and had now changed their mode of conduct, and 


were abſolutely afraid to furniſh me, as they ought 

to have done (according to all legitimate uſage), 
with copies of thoſe indiftments. That I dared 
them to venture thoſe copies in my hands, and 
that it was aſtoniſhing to me, with what face theſs 


copies could be witheld, ſeeing that even accord- 


ing to the very letter ſent to me, and ſigned by the 
Secretary, and which I then had in my pocket: 


ce thoſe charges and information were to be laid 


before the whole body of the Academicians to be 
examined, and if they coincide in opinion, the 
ce heads of the charges then to be communicated 


eto the Profeſſor of Painting. In conſequence of 
« which reſolution, the Council think it incum- 
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dent on them to inform Mr. Barry of the ſame.” | 
Mr. Wyat ſaid he was not aware that any ſuch let- 
ter had been written. Mr. Tyler acknowledged it 
had been written, but ſaid it was premature. I 
told them I would then leave them, to proſecute 
whatever they intended, but that if they proceeded 
according to the illicit motion of Mr. Tyler, I 
' ſhould be aſhamed to belong to them. Mr. Tyler 
ſaid, accompanied with a very fignificant air“, 
that they would notwithſtanding & proceed, without 
doing what I required, and chars the Academy were 
either plaintiff or defendant, I forget which, but 
he made a jumble, the purport of which was to 
ſignify, that it was not neceſſary to give me any 
opportunity of refuting and diſproving what they 
had brought forward. Thus with the ſingle ex- 
ception of their refuſing and witholding from me 
copies of theſe papers, the matter is exactly in the 
ſtate I wiſhed it: the Cabal have offered anſwers, 
(whenever they will ſuffer them to be ſeen and 
conſidered) to the charges brought againſt them 
in my letter to the Dilletanti Society, and the two 
men who came forward in the buſineſs were Meſſ. 


* I could not help laughing, when Mr. Tyler, arching his brows, 
and toſſing back his head with the ſtomach forward, ſaid this, as 
it was the very action which had made ſuch an impreſſion on poor 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds, and which he mimicked very happily, when 


| when he ſpoke of the Motion made by the ſame Mr. Tyler, 


which occaſioned Sir Joſhua's reſignation. 


Dance 


a) 


Dance and Tyler, Auditors of Accounts, a new 
office which began with them in the year 1796, at 
the time of the paſſing of the Penſion Law, of 


which they were the identical framers, and which : 


I had criminated in my Letter to the Dilletanti 
Society. Thus the cabal and I have both acted 


like ourſelves; my conduct in this buſineſs has 
been as conſiſtent with the openneſs of what I flatter 
myſelf to be my own uſual character, as that of 


the cabal is marked with the ſame concealment, 
electioneering tricks, and fraudulent deceit, which 
has characterized it all along from the time of their 


beginning with Sir Joſhua to their termination 


with me. | 5 5 | 
So much was ſet down in the memorandum 
which I made on my return home from that meet- 
ing of the 15th, and as I took my leave and left 


the room before they proceeded to any voting, I 


was not ſurprized next morning to find that the 
Cabal had aſſumed all power to themſelves, and 
were at once Appellants, Defendants, Jury, Judge, 
every thing which could favour their views, and 


determined the matter by voting my expulſion, I 


then called upon a great man, who has long ho- 


noured me with his friendſhip, and on relating the 


matter to him, he deſired me to write to the Se- 
cretary, and endeavour to ſtop all further proceed- 
ings, until Copies of the Charges were ſent me, and 
to which I might produce an anſwer at the ſecond 

3 Meeting; 
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Meeting; which, according to uſage, muſt neceſ- 
farily be called before even this Vote of Expulſion 
could be conſidered as an Act of the Academy, 
and in a ſtate to be laid before his Majeſty, for his 
acquieſcence or diſcountenance. But on my affur- 
ing him that I was perfectly tired and diſguſted with 
the buſineſs, felt a diſinclination to meddle further 
in it; and that now it appeared to be a concern 
more of the King and the Public than it was of 
mine; and I concluded laughingly, by uſing the 
Law phraſe, of letting it go by default. He inſiſted, 
however, that ſomething ſhould be written, and- 
accordingly dictated to me the following very ex- 
cellent Letter, which was ſens to the e of 
the Academy that morning 


Sim: 

I am informed that, after my departure from 
the General Meeting of the Royal Academy yeſ- 
terday evening, the Academy proceeded to a Vote, 
tending to my Expulſion from their Body, and 
that the profeſſed ground of that meaſure was the 
admiſſion imputed to me of the charges on which 
it was founded. As that reſolution, according to 
the forms of the Academy, muſt undergo further 
diſcuſſion at another Meeting, the intereſt I take 
in the good opinion of my fellow Academicians, 
obliges me to loſe no time in applying to you for 
information, whether ſuch be the fact, and if it 


be, 
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be, I am to requeſt that you will take the. earlieſt 
opportunity to demand from the proper authority, 
in my name, an authentic Copy of the Articles 
exhibited againſt me; which were publicly and 
repeatedly refuſed to me at the two laſt General 
Meetings. It will afford me extreme ſatisfaction, 
it, by my timely poſſeſſion of that Paper, as well 
as of all others in your cuſtody, which may be 
neceſſary to the fair and full diſcuſſion of the caſe, 
I ſhall be enabled to offer ſuch a defence as ſhall 
induce my colleagues immediately to recall their 
moſt ſevere and unmerited ſentence. But if, un- 
fortunately, I ſhall be diſappointed in that expec- 
tation, you will be pleaſed to.acquaint thoſe Gen- 
tlemen with my moſt unwilling determination to 
lay myſelf at his Majeſty's Royal Feet, with the 
humble but aſſured hope of obtaining Redreſs from 
his Majeſty of an Oppreſſion drawn upon me only 
by my Zeal for that Inſtitation of which his Ma- 
jeſty is the Great Founder and conſtant indiſpen- 
ſible Protector, and inflicted upon me with a con- 
tempt of the forms practiſed in every well-regu- 
lated Society towards the molt atrocious offenders, 
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Your very humble Seryant, 
J IMES BARRY. 
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P. 8. I expect you will favour me with a written 
Anſwer to this Letter, as ſoon as may be. 


7 0 Fohn e Ei. e to the Royal Frag 
dated from the Lyccum in the * Ta | 


April 16, 799.7 


T 0 this Letter Mr. Barry received the following : 
Anfwer. 


SIR, 

The great preſs of bulinels: on me at this mo- 
ment in the Royal Academy, prevented me giving 
you an immediate Anſwer to your Letter; and I 
muſt now beg to inform you, that by the Truſt 
repoſed in me as Secretary of this Inſtitution, I 
cannot communicate to you any Proceedings of 
the laſt General Meeting of the Academicians, un- 

leſs I am authorized by that Body, which, if I 
ſhould be, you will hear from me as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible. 


I am, SIR, 
Your obedient, ws Servant, 


JohN RIcHAR DS, R. A. Sec, 
Royal Academy, April 17, 1799. 
James Barry, Eſq. 


= 


Afterwards, without any thing intervening, Mr. 
Barry received the following Letter. 


SIR, 


„ 


Sin, 7 e. 
The General Aſſembiy of Aradeneiiihi having 


received the Report of the Committee appointed 
to inveſtigate your Academical Conduct, decided, 
that you be removed from the Office of Profeſſor 
of Painting; and, by a ſecond Vote, that you 80 
expelled the Royal Academy. 


The Journals of Council, the Report of bs 5 
Committee, and the Reſolutions of the General 


Aſſembly having been laid before the King; his 
Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to approve the whole 


of the Proceedings, and ſtrike your Name "_ 
the Roll of Academicians. 


4 am, SIR, 
Your moſt obedient Servant, 


Jonn W R. A. Sec. 
James Barry, 


Royal Academy, April 24th, 1799. 


By all this it appears, that, in defiance and utter 
contempt of all the uſual before- mentioned forms, 


and by an act of the baſeſt treachery both to the 


| King's Majeſty and to the honour and intereſt of 
Mr. Barry, theſe Papers of Charges were, during 
this interim, laid before the King for his confirma- 
tion, as if they had been regularly paſſed, and ad- 
mitted by Mr. Barry, and that he was unable to 
diſprove them. This being a true ſtatement of 

the 
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the caſe, Mr. Barry throws himſelf with a firm re- 


hence on his Majeſty's goodneſs, notwithſtanding 
this unjuſtifiable, illicit procedure by which this 
goodneſs has been ſurprized, and alſo upon the 


candour and generous feelings of all orders, ranks 
and deſcriptions of his fellow ſubjects, hoping that 


they will take nothing for granted which is not 
fairly proved; and that they will ſuſpend all judge- 


ment, until Mr. Barry can deviſe ſome means or 


other whereby he may obtain Copies of thoſe 


Charges, which he would long ſince have fully 
refuted, had not the framers of them, conſcious 
of their unfairneſs, inſufficience and nullity, been 


afraid to let them come into his hands. Mr. Barry 


recommends himſelf particularly to thoſe Gentle- 
men who may be Editors, or otherways concerned 
in Newſpapers, hoping that they may admit no- 


thing premature, raſh, malignant or invidious, 
which might bias or corrupt the public mind re- 
ſpecting this matter, until Mr. Barry, by being 
furniſhed with Copies of the Charges, is properly 


| enabled to defend himſelf in a manner becoming a 
peaceable, orderly, and good ſubject, and who 
flatters himſelf with an idea, that he has ſome 
fair and honeſt claims upon the public attention, 


of a kind almoſt unique in the hiſtory of Art and 
Artiſts, and that when the truth is fathomed to the 
bottom, it will be found that he has already been 


almoſt a Martyr in the Cauſe of this Art, and of 


the 
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the intereſt in that Art, which it would be for the 
Glory of the Nation to eſpouſe; and that the an- 
noyance which has ſo long followed him“ by the 
artful contrivances of an extenſive and ſnameleſsly 
induſtrious Combination and Cabal, has in a great 
meaſure ariſen from the envy which attaches, and 
which always attached to certain fituations ſo pe- 
culiar and individual; and from what he has done 
for the Publick in the Adelphi, he hopes that Pub- 
lick will not think it either for their intereſt or 
their glory, that he ſhould be borne down by 
unfairneſs and oppreſſion, that he ſhould be 
condemned without a lawful and fair hearing, 
and thereby prevented from happily terminating 
another work, of perhaps equal if not ſuperior in- 
tereſt to the former one at the Adelphi, which the 
good Providence of God has enabled him to con- 
fecrate to the publick ſervice and entertainment, 
There is ſomething ſtrange and ſingular in this 
matter, which no one could have thought to be 
poſſible, if the fact were not certain and out of all 
diſpute. In a conteſt where the ſecurity and af- 
fairs of ſtate can have no manner of concern, ut- 
terly eſtranged from either Jacobiniſm, Illuminiſm, 
Revolutioniſm, or any other dangerous, treaſon- 
ſonable buſineſs, ſubverſive of publick tranquility 
and good order, and which amounts to no more 


See the Letter to the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
page 281, at the End of this Appendix, N 
than 
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than a conteſt and diſpute between Artiſts, con- 
cerning the materials of Study in an Academy, 
| concerning old Pictures and Plaiſter Caſts of Sta- 
| tues and Baſſo Relievo's, and concerning the beſt 
manner of executing Publick Truſts, reſpecting 
New Pittures and New Statues, and whether it 
| would be more for the honour and real intereſts of 
that Academy to employ its funds in Penſions on 
themſelves and relatives, or in the further Com- 
pletion of their Collection of Materials for Study, 
ſo eſſentially neceſſary both for the Pupils and the 
Publick, and perhaps for themſelves alſo. In a 
diſpute of this nature among Artiſts, where the 
Profeſſor of Painting is for perſuading the Aca- 
demy to employ its Funds with theſe glorious pub- 
lick Views, and where a Cabal in that Academy 
are for employing thoſe Funds ſelfiſhly, and in a 
manner directly calculated to render their influ- 
_ ence irreſiſtable. The Profeſſor, defeated in the 
Academy by the influence of the Cabal, appeals 
to the King and the Publick in a printed Letter, 
addreſſed to the Dilletanti Society: he is arraigned 
by the Cabal in the Academy for this publick 
Letter, and for certain paſſages in his Lectures, 
tending to the ſame end, and he is condemned 
without allowing him any Copy of this Accuſation 
or Indictment, and conſequently any poſſibility of 
examining and anſwering thoſe Statements of 
Charge. Condemned : for paſſages affirmed to be 
in 


(069 
in that printed Letter, and alſo for certain paſſages 
in his publick Lectures, read in the Academy be- 
fore a numerous and evidently ſatisfied audience. 


This was the whole amount of the Charges made 
by the Cabal, and read at the General Meetings of 


the Academy. But, as in both inſtances, the 
Cabal aſſumed it as proved, that the paſſages ex- 
iſted and were criminal, as they aſſerted them to 


be, and that they had fairly and truly quoted, ſtated, 


and fully anſwered them, which the Profeſſor as 


peremptorily denied, and repeatedly demanded 
Copies of them, which he claimed as his Right, as 


that which could and would enable him to expoſe 
the falſchood or nullity of all they had brought 
forward, and without which, the buſineſs could not 
legally proceed further. In a conteſt of this na- 
ture between Artifts, and to repeat it again about 
the mere materials and intereſts of their profeſſion, 


it might reaſonably be expected and looked for, 


that the uſual and ordinary habits and courle of 
national juſtice would not be interrupted and laid 


aſide ; and that if any of the higher orders of the 


State were to take cognizance of theſe matters, it 
could only induce them to eſpouſe the cauſe of the 
Profeſſor, whoſe views, like their own, had evi- 
dently no other object but the Advancement of 
National Glory, and the better enabling it ſuc- 
ceſsfully to ſtruggle with and to combat all its 
rivals and competitors, wherever reſident, and 

what- 
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whatſoever advantages they may poſſeſs : but alas ! 


unfortunately for Mr. Barry, the King's goodneſs 


has been ſurpriſed by the moſt unfair impoſition— 
the buſineſs is over—the Profeſſor is expelled the 
Academy. 

In a country fo e mild, equitable; 
and juſt laws, celebrated with ſuch peculiarly tri- 
umphant diſtinction even by ſtrangers,” and by the 
Monteſquieus, De Lolmes, and other excellent 
writers, advocates for the cauſe of humanity and 
good government, it will be exceedingly hard, if 
in ſuch a country protection cannot be found, and 


if the benefit of thoſe laws ſhould be withheld from 


the Painter of ſuch a work as that on Human 
Culture, in the Great Room of the Society of Arts 
at the Adelphi, which for public intereſt, and 
ethical utility of ſubject, for the caſtigated purity 
of Grecian deſign, for beauty, grace, vigorous 
effect, and execution, ſtands fo ſucceſsfully in the 
view and neighbourhood even of the ſo juſtly cele- 
brated Orleans Collection, where the efforts of ſo 
many and ſuch diſtinguiſhed Heroes of the ancient 
Schools of Art are ſo happily united together, for 
the advancement of Information and National 
Taſte. It will be exceedingly hard indeed, if Mr. 
Barry, after fuch a work, ſhould want that pro- 
tection which may enable him to obtain juſtice ; 
it will be hard, that he be lowered an the public 


eſtimation, from the mere barkings of an un- 
prin- 


( 271 ) 
principled combination, who n to ground 


charges againſt him, drawn from his public Letter 


to the Dilettanti Society, which is in the hands of 
ſo many people, who have found no foundation 


for cenfure, but the direct contrary ; and from his 


public Lectures, delivered before an audience ſo 


numerous, and ſo fatisfied : and that this combina- 


tion and cabal ſhould expect to be credited on their 
bare word, for thoſe charges which they have not 


dared to produce, although fo repeatedly defied to 


it by Mr. Barry, who offered to ſhew their falſe- 


hood and nullity whenever he ſhould be furniſhed 
with copies of them; and that in reality and truth 
he conſidered (and in that he was not ſingular), 


that both his Lectures and his public Letter were 
compoſed of materials fo honeſt, and ſo uſefully 
_ coinciding with the public intereſt and glory, as 
could not fail, ſooner or later, to give him another 


and new claim towards obtaining the protection, 
grace, and favour, both of the King and of the 


Nation, in his future ſcuffles with that cabal, if it 


ſhould any longer be ſuffered to exiſt : for when 


theſe matters are fully known and conſidered, it 
muſt be apparent that his Majefty himſelf, as 


Patron and Protector of an Inſtitution for railing 
and ennobling Art, is of all others in the kingdom 


the moſt really intereſted in ſupporting the Pro- 
feſſor; the cauſ- and the views of both can be 
but one and the ſame,  _ F 
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| It is worth obſerving, that the cabal have ac- 
| cuſed and condemned the Profeſſor for diſſeminat- 
ing diſſatisfaction and inſubordination among the 
Students of the Academy, by having, both in his 
Letter to the Dilettanti, and in his Lectures, ſo 
frequently inſiſted on the inſufficiency and incom- 
pleteneſs of the Academieal Education, without 
ſuch a Collection of Pictures of the old Maſters as 
| would enable the Pupils to paint; and that with- 
out this, the Academy was but a School of 
Drawing, and failed, and even cruelly diſſipated 
the time, and miſled the Pupils in one of the moſt 
important parts of what it had ſo oftentatiouſly 
| undertaken to perform for them. If this be diſſemi- 
nating diſſatisfaction and inſubordination, the Pro- 
feſſor has ſurely every reafon to glory in being ſo 
accuſed. However, he muſt confeſs himſelf 
unable to conceive how a charge of ſo much ef- 
£ frontery and ignorance (to ſay nothing worſe of 
1 it) can be any longer upheld ; for other ways, this 
| charge will alſo extend to thoſe Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, who being of the ſame opinion with 
the Profeſſor, are now about to ſupply and remedy 
dee defects of this Academical Education, by mak- 
ing public galleries of thoſe old pictures, where 
the Pupils might be aſſiſted in the inſpection and 
| ſtudy of whatever is neceſſary for the Colouring and 
mechanical conduct, and happy termination of 
their work. It is indeed a providential circum- 
_ ſtance, 


x: 979-2) 

ſtance, that theſe patriotic charaCters have thus 
embarked in the ſame hitherto forlorn cauſe with 
the Pupils and the Profeſſor ; as theſe illiberal, 
abſurd accuſations muſt now ceaſe, and the Pupils 
and the Profeſſor muſt be all exculpated from 
every ſiniſter, tricking imputation of inſubordina- 

tion, &c. which cannot now be extended with the 
fame impunity to thoſe noble and patriotic cha- 
racters out of the Academy, as unfortunately they 
have hitherto been to the Pour Pupils, and t to > the | 
Profeſſor in it. 

Mr. Barry has long ſince had occaſion to regret, 
that in repelling the very impudent baſe attacks of 
this cabal, both in and out of the Academy, that 
he has (beſides the great loſs of time from the 
practice and theoretical inveſtigation of his Art, 
which he ſo dearly loves,) been ſtill further obliged 

(in the detection of ſo much chicanery and im- 
- poſture), ſometimes to make uſe of expreſſions, 
though not adequate to the baſe, inſidious, wicked 
conduct of his opponents, yet much harſher than 
was agreeable to his education and feelings, and 
to the common charities which as a Chriſtian he 
held himſelf obliged to extend to all, whether good 
or bad men. But what could he do otherways, 
thus preſſingly urged, kept at bay for ſuch a 
length of time, and with ſuch an unexampled bru- 
rality ? The common and generous feelings of the 
Public will ſurely not wiſh to reſtrain him from 

* 9 defend. 
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defending himſelf by the ordinary uſe of his native 


language, conſcious as he is, that the occaſions far 


outgo any thing that he has ſaid, or that he could 
have ſaid; and that Artiſts have enjoyed triumphs 
in other countries, for far leſs atchievements than 
thoſe for which he has unfortunately been obliged 
to defend himſe:f in this. But as Almighty God 
permits it, acquieſcence is duty; nay, it is all for 
the beſt ; honeſt Columbus lived to ſee the time 
that his chains became an ornament wh:ch he WAS 
proud of wearing. 


Surely no man 4 candour, even do mere looker- 


on, can think it a fair or allowable procedure, to 


conjure up all this annoyance to Mr. Barry, and 
juſt at this time, after he had for the greateſt part 


of! laſt ſummer been conſtantly on the wing, carry- 
ing melioration and improvement through his ex- 


tenſive ſcenes at the Adelphi, from the Thracian 
Orpheus, through the Heroes at Olympia, and the 


retributions of Elyſium“; and after the honourable 
and exemplary Society who are the conſervators 
and proprietors of this work, had, in a manner ſo 


very flattering and grateful to the feelings of Mr. 
Farry, crowned his labours with fuch an honoura- 
ble and neyer to be forgotten teſtimony ; not as a 


com- 


* As ſome new figures were at this time introduced into the 


Picture of Elyſium, I ſhall, for the ſatisfaction of thoſe who may 


find any entertainment in that work, inſert a copy of the Letter 
which I wrote on that occaſion, and which the reader will find at 


the concluſion of this * 


„„ 


A e for what he had done, which they 
urbanely and with their uſual delicacy, affirmed to 
be above their means, but as an avowal and teſti- 
mony of their ſenſe of his Public Zeal, and of the 
eminent Merits of his Work on the Cultivation of 
the Human Faculties in their great room. When 
alſo, another particular, not leſs intereſting, is 
added to this, namely, the ſatisfaction Mr. Barry 
expected to enjoy on ſeeing the important matter 
which, as appears by his Letter to the Dilettanti 
Society, he had for ſo many years, and with ſo 
much labour and anxiety to himſelf, been endea- 
vouring to effect, reſpecting that Collection of 
Pictures of the good Old Schools, which was ſo 
abſolutely neceſſary to compleat the Education of 
the generous youths, Students of the Academy, 
and of the Public at large, who equally ſtood in 
need of ſimilar information, as they were ultimately 
to appreciate the labours of thoſe Students. The 
obtention of this moſt important object of Educa- 
tion, which Mr. Barry had ſo much and ſo long at 
heart, was now at laſt effected by the high - ſpirited, 
truly noble interference of his Grace the Duke of 
Bridgwater, and the Earls of Carliſle and Gower, 
who patriotically came forward with 43, 300l. in 
order to prevent that part of the Orleans Collection 
of Pictures which yet remained, from being carried 
out of the country; and thereby furniſn the oppor- 
— of affording that aſſiſtance and gratification 
T 2 to 


(2909) ) 
to our young Artiſts and to the Public, which they 
are now likely to enjoy in an ample, liberal, and 
truly patriotic manner. Was it then well and 
honeſtly done, in the midſt of [theſe well- earned 
proſpects of ſatisfaction, for the cabal of the Royal 
Academy, which has long ſince been too powerful 
in that body, as poor Sir Joſhua Reynolds expe- 
rienced but too bitterly, and which cabal is now 
1 become uncontroulable and abſolute, ſince the 
3 paaſſing of the Penſion Law ; was it quite fair and 
honourable in them (from their too eager and 
vengeful deſire of marring thoſe proſpects of Mr. 
Barry, and mixing dirt with his little, though well- 
earned triumphs,) to contrive matters after ſuch a 
manner as to effect their purpoſe, even though it 
ſhould fix an indelible ſtain upon the Academy, by 
;Miking it appear to be the firſt example of an un- 
warrantable, illegal inſtrument for ſubverting the 
good old uſages of the land, by condemning one 
4 of its members without allowing him a hearing, 
and the privilege of defending himſelf before the 
paſſing of. judgment, and thereby wounding 
through his ſide the peace and ſecurity of all other 
ſocieties in the kingdom, whoſe members would 
by this evil example be uafortunately expoſed to 
the ſame peril. However, there is ſome good 
which a reflecting mind might draw from theſe 
evils, as they render credible, and ſo ſtrengthen 
| former examples, as to enable us to eſtabliſh ſuch 
TD | coral- 
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corollaries or general concluſions as cannot fail to 


give the ſureſt direction to our obſervations, rule , 
and judgment on the affairs of life. ö 


Theſe corollaries enable us to affirm with con- 
fidence, that great care ought to be taken that men 


in the lower departments of Art have not too 
much countenance and patronage of a certain kind; 


for we may be well aſſured, that in Academies 
where the little people govern, the great will ſoon 


be proſcribed. Cain will endeavour to get rid 


of his brother Abel, even for the ſole reaſon of 
his being better than himſelf. Who can ſay what 


baſeneſs and conſcious inferiority is not capable 


of attempting in certain ſituations which afford the 


means? Homer, Milton, and ſuch like, would 


ſtand a poor chance with the votes of twenty 
poetaſters againſt them. What would have been 
the fate of Mr. Pope, if he had not lived at large 


in the world; and if, for the public ſervice, he had 
pent himſelf up in an Academy; his exiſtence. in 


that Academy, or even in the country, would 
have been very precarious indeed, if it depended 
upon the votes of the Dennis's, Gildons, and the 


whole race of poiſonous inſets, which, as in a 
Muſeum, are pinned up for the inſpection of 
after:ages, in the fine verſes of the Dunciad. 


Surely, ſurely, nothing can be more injurious to 
the public glory, f more e ſubverſive of all good, 


: | (- 278. } 


(as far as Arts are concerned) than mean Artiſts 


powerfully countenanced and patronized: for let 
them be ever ſo mean and ſcandalous, their firſt 
wiſh muſt and will be, to employ every artifice, 


influence, means, and intereſt, to leſſen their bet- 
ters, and make them to appear more mean and 
ſcandalous than themſelves; and the conſciouſneſs 
of their own turpitude and unworthineſs, muſt ſo 
| induce them to labour proportionably at this re- 
duction and lowering buſineſs, that in certain 


hands, as far as they can obtain credit, their oppo- 
nents muſt unfortunately be reduced Very low 


indeed. 


Copy of a Letter to the Right Honourable the 
PRESIDENT, Vice-PRESIDENTS, and the reſt 
of the NoBLteMen and GENTLEMEN of the 
SociETY for the EN couRAGEMENT of Ars, 
dc. John- Street, W 75 


| My LogrDs and . 

I have to thank you, which 1 do very fincerely, 
for your kind indulgence, in permitting me, dur- 
ing your laſt receſs, to retouch my Work on 


Hunan Culture, which is in your Great Room. 


My heart had heen dong: ſet upon making a few 


_njendments in certain parts of that work ; thoſe 


amend- 


t. 99 


amendments are made, and in that reſpect I am now | 


gratified to the utmoſt of my wiſhes. However, 
as our ſatisfaction is never to be complete, (at leaſt 
here below) a blemiſh has, partly from the ſug- 
geſtion of others, lately occurred to me, which, 
from the numerous attentions neceſſarily required 
in ſo much matter of ſubject, had unhappily 
eſcaped my obſervation before, and which, as it 


is not too late to remedy, and as an eſſential part 


of what is neceſſarily to be done, muſt lie with 
your Society, I am ready moſt chearfully to do. 
what depends on me, whenever it is your pleaſure 


to defire it. The unlucky blemiſh is in the fifth 


Picture of the Series, where the Society are occu- 
pied in the diſtribution of Premiums, and where ſo 
much occurs of what is great and reſpectable as to 
rank and talents ; there is nothing to ſpecify the 


City of London, except the view of St. Paul's in 


the diſtance, Had I introduced the Lord-Mayor 
of that City, which has always been ſo remarkably 
diſtinguiſhed for its numerous Hoſpitals, Schools, 
and for whatever could beſt denote the moſt truly 
citizen-hke and generous publicity, I had then 
done it a juſtice which would be in ſtri& uniſon 
with the other parts of the work, and have left 
my mind without a wiſh at preſent. This may 
ſtill eaſily be done, if it is your pleaſure, and 
without diſturbing the arrangement of the ſeats, 
and the Seſſions of the Society, as there will be 
- T4 no 
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no inconvenience from the ſcaffold, which has 
ſpace enough in that part of the room, where it 


might remain for a few days, for the purpoſe of 


transferring a Portrait or two into that Picture. 
As without putting out any thing, there is in that 
Picture good ſpace for the introduction of two por- 


traits, I ſhould feel happy in receiving the Society's 


command for filling that ſpace with a portrait of a 


Lord Mayor of London, and alſo with a portrait of | 


the truly noble perſonage, both as to rank and talents, 


who is at the head of their Preſidency; and I am 


not a little gratified in this opportunity of ſaying 
ſo, as among the number of ſcoundrel public at- 


tacks that have been made upon my reputation and 


intereſt, one of the lateſt has been a lying ſtory that 


his Grace the Duke of Norfolk had done me the 


honour to deſire his portrait at my hand, and that 
with the moſt underbred brutality, I inſtantly ſnut 
the door on his Grace, bidding him to look out for 
ſomebody elſe. This is the third noble Duke, with 


whom I have, without knowing it, unhappily been 
embroiled, ſince the expoſition of your work, by 


the political artifices of a ſcoundrel combination, 
who are daily growing more deſperate (as appears 
by the late breaking open and robbing of my 


| houſe). The broad general ſatire of denoting one 
ſpecies of ambition by the ſtar and garter in Tar- 


tarus, was by artful whiſpers (and during the very 


critical time of exhibition, and the ſubſcription for 


the 
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the Prints, and bs people, ſome of whom, would 


appear to be and paſs for my friends) faſtened on 
his Grace the late Duke of Northumberland : and 


as if this was not ſufficient to mar the ſubſcription, 


during the courſe of the two exhibitions, (where 


they well Knew I never came, whilſt any one was 


in the room) another ſcoundrel lie was alſo at the 


ſame time, induſtriouſly circulated reſpecting my 


inſolence to the Duke of Rutland, on his offering 


to ſubſcribe. Theſe deſperate, malignant attacks, 


may by ſome be thought glorious, when conſidered 
as the ſeal ſet to merit; but notwithſtanding, tis 
hard, very Hard indeed, that the reputation, and 

conſequently the intereſt of a man who has no other 
, dependence than what is derived from his labours 
-but complaining 1s uſeleſs—Combination, en- 
vy) malignity, and hireling aſſaſſins, may execute 
their work with impunity, in certain defenceleſs 
caſes, where neither time nor money can be ſpared 
in the ſearch of redreſs.— To me the law is uſeleſs, 


however excellent it may be“. I. my work had 
ö had 


* Upon a diſcovery of any of theſe unprincipled, hired ſcoun- 
drels and aſſaſſins, whether their baneful operations be carried on 
under the appearance of buffoonery, or more directly with a crape 


and dark lanthorn, perhaps it would be more reconcilable with _ 


wiſdom and rectitude, and better for the community, that they 


ſhould not always be ſuffered thus to eſcape and go away un- 


puniſhed, even though a man cannot afford the expende of either 


time or money to proſecute them at law, and that no protector 


offers 
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had obtained for me ſome patron, or but half as 
many active friends, as it has active enemies, and 
„„ 5 : that 


offers with magnanimity, ſpirit, or patriotiſm enough to do this 
humane and worthy act for him. My friend Mr. ——, wha is a 


good ſenſible man of the world, has more than once intimated to 
me, that ſuch infamous peſts of ſociety give the man they attack 


every right over them, and that their noſes or ears are fairly at his 
diſpoſal, whenever he chuſes to put out his hand to ſhave or blow 
them off, That it is beſt to ſeize hold of them in the beginning, 
and make ſome notable example; for, as they are only to be 


reſtrained by the terror of puniſhment, they but grow more and 


more impudent, and progreſſively deſperate, in proportion as they 


are pacifically defeated by mere detection only ; and they will, 
thus encouraged, moſt aſſuredly go on from one raſcality to 

another, until they finiſh by holding you out for ſome monſter, | 
like him who marked his nightly prowlings by ſlaſhing and cutting 


up all the women he met with at every corner, particularly thoſe 
that were young and handſome ;z and I was, he added, really r2- 
lieved from ſome pain on youraccount, when that monfter was de- 
tected, and put in priſon; for I expected nothing ſo much as, that 
ſome of the tools and emiſſaries of your old enemy, that miſcreant, 
Richard Dalton, would have endeavoured to identify you with 
his monſterſhip. The ſlighteſt hints, though only ſcattered in the 


air, on the lobby gather like a ſnow-ball as they roll along, and 


acquire great weight by the time they get down the back-ſtairs at 


of my friend and his aſſociates, the men of the world, as they are 


called, by way of diſtinguiſhing them from our religioniſts and 


philoſophes; and to confeſs the truth, I begin myſelf to waver 
on this matter, and do now feel, that a man may at ſome time or 
other be tempted to daſh forward and exerciſe this right over ſome 


of thoſe miſcreants, and commit the conſequences to the public 
generoſity. Surely it is a diſgrace to the country, to civilized 
| ſociety, to humanity itſelf, that matters ſhould any longer be per- 


mitted to go on in fo 3 a manner. The Public at large is 
| ſurely 


— 


st. James's. It may be that there is ſome reaſon in theſe notions 
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that the emoluments bore any proportion to the 
. envy, rankling and bitterneſs it has occaſioned, it 
would 


ſurely intereſted in protecting thoſe who can ſerve them with | 


expanſion and credit, from being infamouſly overborne by a con- 
| federation of narrowneſs, imbecility, and let me add, impu- 
dence. Would it not be more becoming a generous people, to 
recur to ſuch a uſage as the ancient oftraciſm, where a man poſ- 
ſeſſing too much, and too many talents, was permitted, though 
baniſhed, to carry all his honours and reputation with him; 
rather than thus to permit the infamous endeavours of a cabal 
to tie up his hands, and annihilate him by a conſecutive ſe- 
ries and accumulated heap of raſcally charges, under the hopes, 
that at one time or other, ſooner or later, ſome of them might 
ſtick and do the buſineſs. And yet it is much to be doubted, 
whether the Public would find their account in allowing oftraciſz in 
matters of Art, It but rarely happens that a great degree of 
mechanical, laborious, various acquiſitions in the practice of 


Arts, have been happily united with that depth and expanſion of 


improved, highly cultivated intelle&, which ſhould always fur- 


niſh the identical matter upon which laborious mechanical ability 


ſhould be employed, whenever credit and celebrity is looked for. 
This being the caſe, it behoves us to conſider, whether in all pro- 
bability it would not be this very man only that would be marked 
for the oſtraciſm, by the envy and bitterneſs of confederates, and 
combinations of the mere mechanical, limited Artiſts, who, al- 


though they might be excellent inſtruments under the direction of 


a man of intellect, can (in high matters) be but of little import- 
ance without it. This moſt important truth appears to have been 
juſtiy felt by thoſe Gentlemen of the Houſe of Aſſembly in Ja- 
maica (fee page 16 of the quarto edition of my Letter to the 
Dilettanti Society), who, in the matter of Lord Rodney's ſtatue, 
withed to have premia offered for the beſt deſigns for that work, 


the judgment on thoſe deſigns being left to the Royal Academy; 


and that atterwards the moſt eminent Sculptor ſhould be employed 


to carry ſuch defigns into execution. Monſieur Le Brun was» 
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would perhaps reflect more credit upon the time 1 
lived in, and I would not have had my hands almoſt 


tied up ever ſince - but whether or not, let us con- 
tinue to wreſtle and ſtruggle on chearfully as we 
have honourably. 


With reſpect to what has been recenily done to 
the work, all is remaining of the matter that was 


there before; I have put out nothing, and have 
only invigorated and embelliſhed where. it appeared 


gecefſary. I have indeed, in the laſt picture, the 
State of Final Retribution, introduced ſomething | 
new, which gives a further extenſion and a more 


weighty impreſſion to the old matter. Behind the 
Superior Intelligence, who is diſcourſing upon 


the Solar Syſtem to the admiring Newton, Galli- 
leo, Copernicus and Bacon, I have introduced 
two ſimilar intelligences, which neceſſarily inti- 

; mates 


as is well known, employed in regulating this important matter 
in Girardon's monument for Cardinal Richlieu, and alſo for many 


other diſtinguiſhed Sculprors, who were employed in thoſe monu- 


ments which give celebrity to the age of Lewis the XIVth. And 
had ſuch been the practice in the reign of his moſt _ gracious 
Majeſty George the IIId, perhaps the Public would "find leſs 
matter of. allegorical, taſteleſs. rubbiſh to criticiſe, and more of 


intereſt, pertinence, and dignity, in ſome of the fine mecha- 


nical monuments of Sculpture, on which ſo much money has 
been expended. For theſe and many other weighty reaſons, it 
mult be evident that there is nothing which the Public ought ſo 
much and ſo cautiouſly to guard againſt, as the clamours and com- 
binations of low Artiſts, who, whenever they are indulged, are 
and always bave been ſo blinded by that ſelf-love, envy, and 
deſperate bitterneſs, as carry after them ſuch a long et cetera of 
diſgrace and miſchief, as well public as private. 


( a5 ) 


mates 2 Platonic maſs of ſuperior intelle & 15 that 


Part. Alſo, over the center group, the general 
arrangement is aſſiſted by another angel ſtrewing 
flowers; and by introducing three more angelic 


characters among the guards in the advanced part 


of the Elyſium, I have anſwered the double pur- 
poſe of adding, by thoſe three large ideal figures, 
ſomething more to the dignity of that part where 


ſo many portraits of mere individuals occurred, and 


without introducing any thing new into - Tar- 
tarus, the action and way in which thoſe guards are 
employed, neceſſarily leads the attention into that 
part, and conſequently furniſhes another link for 
uniting thoſe two ſtates of final retribution, which 
form the ſubject of the picture. 98 

Happening within theſe three years to meet ſome 
of thoſe truly noble works tranſlated from the'pre- 


ſent race of the literary heroes of Germany, a moſt 


extraordinary admirable character of the true did 
Grecian leaven, has fortunately come to my know 


ledge, and after a long and fruitleſs ſearch for a 
portrait of him, by the luckieſt accident imagina- 


ble, only a fortnight ſince, juſt as T had terminated 
. wWhatT was about in the Great Room, a very fine 
medal was brought to me, by which J have been 
enabled to enrich my Elyſium with another por- 
trait, which would have ranged admirably near the 


eye in that groupe with Plato, behind Sir Thomas 


More, had it not been that the vacant ſpace, was 
there 
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there neceſſary for the compoſition: as a totality of 


_ eaſy and agreeable comprehenſion to the ſight : 
however Moſes Mendelſſohn, the illuſtrious cha- 
racter I allude to, was bleſſed with ſuch various 


and graceful talents, that it was eaſy to find in ſuch 
a ſociety, a ſtation and company which he would 
reliſh, and where he might give, as well as re- 
ceive luſtre ; I have therefore placed him ſhaking 


hands with Addiſon, near Thompſon, Dryden and 
Pope. Tis curious, though melancholy to reflect, 


that ſuch a character as Moſes Mendelſſohn, with 
all his virtues, could not have become entitled to 
the citizenſhip of London, even though he were 


born here, (without which he probably would not 


do,) having previouſly attempted, aided or abetted 
the ſpilling of human blood, by firing at ſome 
enemy. However, I may ſafely rely on God and 
good men for my juſtification in ſpurning all ſuch 
brutal conditions for his admiſſion to that Elyſium, 


| where he makes ſo graceful an ornament. Con- 


ſtraint, encouragement, principle, — although theſe 
words may paſs without any meaning with—but 
reaſoning is. out of its place, and thrown away 
upon certain matters,—Surely one cannot help 
curſing that baneful, deſtructive hypocriſy, which 
by artfully contrived oppreſſions, prevents any part 


of the human race from emerging into ſcience 


and virtue, and then diabolically attempts to juſ- 


tify its conduct by the very barbariſm thoſe op- 


preſſions 


_ — 6 
| 
| 
( "289 } | 
preſſions naturally occaſion. Let God Almighty il 
deal with them and us, with Jews and Chriſtians; | | 
according to his own wiſe and beneficent, though | 
inſcrutable: defigns : this can furniſh no reaſon for 4 
our wicked and impious interference, in officiouſly i 
tormenting each other, to the utter ſubverſion of ji 
all thoſe charities that ought to grace our common | 
nature. But to get to ſomething leſs agitating: } 
Amongſt thoſe perſonages who have been dignified  * | 
with the title of Patronsof the Arts, and juſt behind ” 1 
Francis I. and Lord Arundel, I have introduced ; 1 
a bald-headed friar, holding a large ſcrole of 1 
parchment,, which by the writing on it appears to 1 
be the plan of the illuſtrious Caſſiodorus, for his | 
for his convent at Viviers in Calabria. This grace- lt 
fu] really patrician veſtige of the antient nobility | 
of Rome, had, under Theodoric, and the other | 
Gothic Princes, employed the moſt unremitting 1 
induſtry and wiſdom in directing that power with ö 
which he was entruſted by thoſe ferocious ſtran- | 
gers, in the manner beſt calculated to mollify, and 1 
give ſome alleviation to the deplotable miſeries of | | 
his times: and when after many years of the beſt 1 
poſſible adminiſtration, and from the horrible diſ- Wl 


order and confuſions of changes, and new conflict- 
ing hordes of theſe barbarians, it was no longer 
in his power to be uſeful to the exiſting generation, 
he piouſly retired to this convent, which he had 
previouſly formed and furniſhed with whatever 0 

| could | 


* 
og 51 
'- 
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| could be obtained GK ancient wiſdom and literature, 


to digeſt, to teach, or at worſt to copy, mul- 
tiply, diſſeminate and preſerve it, for more happy 
times, when it might again germinate. From theſe 


ſtore-houſes, as from another Ark, the world has 
again been repleniſhed with Sciences and Arts: and 


as to'our own Arts of Painting and Sculpture, we 
may truly and confidently ſay, that Europe would 
at this day be blind and dead: to all feeling for the 


perfections of ancient, even of Grecian art, were 
it not for the long courſe of education in thoſe 
Arts, which the piety of. thoſe convents af- 
forded during the whole career, from Cimabue to 
'Rafaclle and the-Carrache's. This reaſoning will 


equally hold true of the Greeks themſelves ; that 
perfection they had ſuperinduced upon mere human 
nature, aroſe from a higher principle than the 


liſtleſs, cold-blooded apathy of materialiſm, which 


can love, nothing, becauſe it leaves nothing worth 
loving, and, fairly . to itſelf, exerts but to 


| Ceſtroy. 


I have alſo had the fariafation of lates, 


near Rubens and Vandyk, the portrait of our own 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds; and, agreeable to the ſenti- 
ment expreſſed in his laſt diſcourſe, I have made 


him pointing to M. Angelo, whom he ſo much 
admired. This great City of London would have 


enjoyed more advantage from Sir Joſhua's fine 


talents, had there been remaining in it ſome of 


FRO 
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thoſe exploded, old, and happily faſhioned con- 


vents, where thoſe fine talents might have taken 


wing. Alas! how much it is to be wiſhed that our 


neighbours on the continent might think ſeriouſly 


and deeply about this matter, whilſt it is yet time. 
Epicuriſm will be, as it always has been, barren 


with reſpect to excellence. Theſe our neighbours 


have been long diſtinguiſhed for their love of Art, 


and they will never be able to find any generous 
principle of ſufficient general intereſt, to call out, 
to concentrate, and give efficacious exiſtence to 


| the abilities of their Artiſts, but by the preſervation 


of religion, and wiſely ſeparating whatever it af- 


fords of admirable, amiable, and conſoling, from 


thoſe illiberal, mean, miſchievous perverſions, by 
which, from its occaſional, accidental mixture with 


wretched political artifices, and mere low, mun- 
dane concerns, .it has been often ſo much defiled. 
Loet no man talk of the labour and continual exer- 
tion which ſuch undertakings require; for it is 


one of the unavoidable conditionsof human exiſt- 
ence, that it can enjoy no bleſſing, and can have 
nothing good or perfect, either as to production 


or conſervation, but in proportion to its own gene- 


rous unwearied exertions. Alas! whither am I 
| hurrying? No doubt, the proſpect for Art is 


gloomy enough all over Europe; but let me not 
exceed all bounds of indulgence, by dwelling too 


Jong upon it; let us rather turn our attention to 
1 what- 
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whatever there may be of a conſoling nature: and 


I thank God for it, ſomething which (as far as it 


goes) affords a moſt unalloyed ſatisfaction, has 
taken place ſince the writing of that Letter to the 


Dilettanti Society, which J had the honour of 
ſending you before the cloſe of your laſt ſeſſion. 
The main object of that Letter is, I find, com- 


pletely obtained, or, at leaſt, in a happy train 
of being ſo: for I have been well: aſſured, that 
three of our high- ſpirited Noblemen have given 


43, 50ol. for the Italian part of the Orleans Col- 
lection. This might have been well expected from 
his Grace the Duke of Bridgewater, and vill aſſo- 
ciate well with the other numerous acts of genuine 


Citizenſhip, in which he has obliged the Public. 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds's predilection and friendſhip 
for the Earl of Carliſle is well accounted for by the 
part his Lordſhip has had in this tranſaction; and 
every thing fully conſidered, perhaps Lord Gower 
could not have begun his career of public life by 


any act more replete with general, ſubſtantial ad- 


vantage. Your Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c. is, with its other commendable atten- 
tigns, in the habit of giving a Medal for the 
rearing up a certain number of Oak and other 


Trees. But I believe that Medal is only voted to 


a ſingle proprietor; otherways, "theſe exemplary 
Noblemen have really done ſomething which, if 


rightly uſed, is likely to give growth to trees of 


another 


CF 
another, a higher, and an intellectual ſpecies, in 
which the country has juſt reaſon to pride itſelf. 


T have heard, that this admirable Collection is 


ſhortly to be exhibited to public view, in order to 
defray the expence of the frames; and as theſe 
Pictures were my old maſters five and twenty years 
ſincc, at which time I had been for many months 
copying and ſtudying in the Palais Royal, I ſhall 
have no ſmall pleaſure in renovating my acquaint- 
ance, and trying and comparing them with my 
preſent opinions of Art, and thoſe opinions with 
them, in ſome of my Lectures to the Students of 
the Royal Academy ; and I hope this may take place 
ſoon, even if it was only on their account. But 
not to wander from the concerns of your Great 
Room, or rather (as your views extend to every 
thing of high public concern), not to wander 
from my work in your Great Room, I ſhall cloſe 
this Letter with obſerving, that perhaps thoſe 
Pictures in your Room may in ſome few places 
ſeem to want a varniſh, to unite and bring the 
parts more out ; but on ſecond thoughts, it may 
perhaps appear otherways; it may be that the 


public eye is a good deal corrupted by the glitter 
of coach-pannels and Birmingham tea- boards: this 
glitter would be horridly meretricious and out of 


its place, in large works of a ſerious and generouſly 
unoſtentatious nature; and beſides, the Pictures 
are yet freſh, and if any little matter of vaniſhing 
| U2 — may 
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may be thought of uſe in certain parts, it will be 
better ſome time hence, and then it may be done 
| - from a ladder or ſteps, without any. removal of or 
| annoyance to the furniture of the room. 


T have the honour to be, 
With the moſt affectionate eſteem and reſpect, 
My Logs and GENTLEMEN, | 


Your obedient humble fervant, 
JAMES BARRY. 
Io. 36,  Caſile-Street, Oxford-Market, 


7 the „ Abbe Hon. the Preſulent, Vicks... . 

F 3 and the reſt of the Noble. 
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